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A FIGHT FOR THE GREEN AND GOLD. 



CHAPTER I. 
"the warning on the bushes and its meaning." 

No one who has ever traveled through the County 
"Westmeath, Ireland, m the spring of the year, can ever 
forget its green and fertile valleys, its rippling streams 
that rush from glen to glen through quiet shades past 
fields where the new grass sprang up almost visibly, 
so green and glistening in the morning dew and sun- 
shine. A tourist who follows the road leading from the 
assize town of Mullingarto the post town of Ballymahon 
is well repaid by the exquisite scenery he passes through. 
All that constitutes a rich and fertile country is before 
his view; as far as the eye can reach are meadows and 
pasture fields, decked with buttercups, white, purple, 
and yellow bordered intermixed with red and white 
clover, and "wee, modest, crimson-tipped" daisies. 

Here and there may be seen a rich and well-cultivated 
farm with its nearly thatched white-walled dwelUng 
house and stables attached. As the traveler proceeds 
in the direction of Ballymahon he will notice a gradual 
elevation in the road, scarcely noticeable at first until he 
arrives about halfway between the two towns men- 
tioned above, when the road passes directly over the 
summit of a hill, which we will call "Slaneboffin." 

On reaching its eminence he can command a distinct 
view of the magnificent valleys stretching away on 
either side; what a beautiful landscape spreads itself 
out before his view — hills, lakes, wooda, stac^ama» «sA 
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away in the distance a beautiful "deer park;" all per- 
fumed by the hawthorne, the lilac, and the cowslip. Such 
a scene is indeed unrivaled. Away to the right there 
is a beautiful lake. See how tranquil and placid its 
\ waters are. What a scene 1 equaled only by that one 
away to the left there. 

The ruins of several Franciscan monasteries are to be 
seen from here scattered around the country, all associ- 
ated with grand traditions and sad memories of a terri- 
ble persecution on the one hand and a brave struggle for 
faith and fatherland on the other. 

The road continues on from here in the direction of 
Ballymahon down a steep incline for about a mile or so, 
when it assumes a more level grade until we come to a 
short turn and the road goes in a northwesterly direction. 

The period at which our story opens is the early part 
of the month of March, 1867, a year that will be forever 
memorial in the history of Ireland as the year of the 
"rising," or the year in which the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood made a brave but ineffectual attempt to 
throw off forever the galling chain of English oppres- 
sion and tyranny. 

Those of our readers who can at this distant date 
recall the stirring events leading up to that period, will 
remember that it was a period that tried men's souls 
indeed. 

It will be remembered that a general uprising of the 
people ot Ireland was to take place all over the country 
on the morning of March 5, 1867. But owing to mis- 
takes on the part of the leader, or alertness on the part 
of the government, the plan miscarried. And what was 
intended to be the last and final effort to give Ireland a 
place among the nations of the earth resulted in a mis- 
erable failure. 

A short distance from the turn in the road mentioned 
above, a two-storied, thatched dwelling house and out 
offices stood away to the left in the fields. There was 
something very attractive in the appearance of the 
house and its surrounding scenery. Carrickbawn was 
known for miles around as the ancestral home of the 
"Desmond" family for upward of three centuries before 
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our story opens. The present proprietor of *'Carrick- 
baWn," Maurice Desmond, was a fine specimen 
of our ancient Celtic race, tall and extremely grace- 
ful in person, and at the time our story opens appar- 
ently about thirty -five years of age. 

The general contour of his face evinced a settled com- 
posure and dignity. His nose was straight and ap- 
proaching to Grecian. His eyes were of a gray color, 
quiet and thoughtful, rather melancholy ; the mouth and 
lower part of his face being expressive of decision and 
much character. His dress was plain, but such as was 
then worn by the better class of farmers. His carriage 
was erect and manly; conspicuously so, in fact; it gave 
a military air to his appearance. His every movement 
was impressive and decidedly that of a gentleman. 

Such is a faithful sketch of Maurice Desmond as the 
writer saw him at the period mentioned. 

A few days previous to the intended **rising," or, to 
be more exact, on the evening of March 2d, Maurice 
Desmond was standing outside his own yard apparently 
in a very thoughtful mood, when his near neighbor and 
lifelong friend, Con Creagan, approached him with a 
cheery "Good-evening, Maurice." And a ''good-even- 
ing kindly, Con," in answer to his friendly salutation 
from Maurice, followed with the question: *'Any news, 
Con?" 

*'Well, yes, indeed, Maurice, I have news, and I am 
thinking it's not good news, either," said Con, looking 
around to see if they were alone. 

*'Why, Con, what has happened? You look as scared 
as if we all were betrayed." 

*'Well, Maurice, I am afraid such is the case." 

Maurice Desmond was heart and soul in the aspira- 
tions of the Irish Republican Brotherhood, and was 
everywhere recognized as the leader in his own particu- 
lar county. 

**Tell me, Maurice," said Con, *'did you send Jack 
Cunningham into Ballyvaughan with any message 
this afternoon?" 

*'No, Con, I did not. I believe he is with the other 
men getting the ground in order to plant the ^tato^js». 
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But here comes Paddy Walsh from the fields. He 
will be able to tell us if Jack Na-Coppagh is in the 
field with the men.'' 

Na-Coppagh was a nickname that Cunningham was 
called by. 

"Paddy," said Maurice, "is Na-Coppagh in the 
fields?" 

"No, Mr. Desmond, he is not, nor has not been this 
last two hours," said Paddy. 

"Do you know where he went?" asked Maurice. 

"No, sir, I do not." 

"Well, well, it's too bad," said Con. "But I knew I 
could not be mistaken, Maurice. I would know Na- 
Coppagh's skin on a bush anywhere. The villain !" 

"What do you mean, Con?" said Maurice, his face 
flushing with (ndignation. 

"I mean, Maurice Desmond, that Jack Cunningham 
is a villain and an informer." 

"My Godl Con, can that be so?" said Maurice. "Can 
it be possible that Jack Na-Coppagh, who has been 
reared like my own brother in this family by my father, 
should now turn out to be an informer? I can't beHeve 
it. Con." 

"Well, Maurice, when you hear my story you may 
think as you please about it." 

"All right, let us hear it," said Maurice impatiently. 

"You know my brother-in-law, Pat Geoghegan, 
Maurice; his bit of ground goes up to the back of the 
police barrack of Bally Vaughan. 

"He sent down yesterday for me to go up to-day and 
see some yoimg lambs he has. I went up to see them 
and myself and Pat went out through the fields to look 
at some lea he had plowed to plant potatoes in. We 
were standing in a corner of the field talking when we 
both saw Jack Na-Coppagh sneaking down by the big 
quick of whithome bushes that runs right up to the wall 
of the barrack yard ; when he got to the wall he stopped 
and looked all around him to observe if he was watched. 
Having apparently satisfied himself that the road was 
clear he dropped quietly down into the yard, and in the 

back door of the barracks. While myself aud Pat 
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were wondering what brought him to the police banacks 
and why he did not go in by the front way, we ^w 
three horse policemen come out into the yard in a 
great hurry, buttoning their uniforms, and take out 
their horses' saddles and mount in a hurry and 
ride away in three different directions. We were 
watching them very closely to find out if possible 
where they were bound ; for one rode away in the direc- 
tion of Mullingar, another in the direction of Athlone, 
while the third took the road leading to Ballymahon. 
They all started off at a gallop. Jack did not make his 
appearance at all, so I hurried over here to tell you, 
Maurice, as soon as possible and warn you of the 
danger." 

*'You have done well. Con," said Maurice; ''but to 
think that we have all these years nursed a viper like 
that to betray us now on the eve of onr triumph; it's 
terrible." 

''It is indeed terrible," said Con; "and to-night I be- 
lieve the delegates from all over the country meet here 
to receive their final instructions from you, Maurice, 
before the morning of the fifth." 

"They do indeed meet here to-night, Con, But we 
must stop them from gathering before it's too late; after 
what you have told me, I am certain that every man 
caught here to-night will be arrested if it takes all the 
soldiers and police in the two counties to do it; mark 
my words for it. Con," said Maurice. 

"But how in the name of goodness are you going to 
stop them now, Maurice? oure, it's too late to send 
around word to all of them to stay away from here to- 
night, as we meet I believe soon after dark. Some of 
our friends who come from the other side of the coimtry 
are even now on their way here. " 

"I know, Con, but you have forgotten the warning 
on the bushes. I have instructed them to be on the 
lookout at all times for that warning, and I have hopes 
that they have heeded my instructions and will follow 
them to-night by examining the bushes on their way 
here. Although this is the first occasion we have had 
to make use of it I hope they will pay attention to it 
to-fligbf 
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Con Creagan stood a moment in deep thought, and 
then said : 

"Maurice, do you think Jack Na-Coppagh knows 
about that warning and what it means?" 

''I think not, Con; in fact I am sure he does not, be- 
cause he asked me a few days back if we had adopted 
any signal or alarm in case of a surprise by the police. I 
told him at the time that we had not yet adopted any 
signal or warning. I do not know what possessed me 
to tell him that lie, as we had already adopted the warn- 
ing we will use to-night ; but I remember that the night 
it was adopted Jack Cunningham was not present at the 
meeting, as I had sent him on an errand for Mrs. Des- 
mond." 

**A11 the better, Maurice, I hope he does not know 
the meaning of it." 

''Now, Maurice, if you are wise you would fly to 
Dublin to-night and take shipping for some foreign 
country. You know very well that you are a very good 
mark for the government to make an example of. 
They must be aware by this time— thanks to Na- 
Coppagh — that you are the leader of the movement in 
Westmeath, and if you remain you will be the first one 
to suffer. I would strongly advise you to fly while 
there is yet time." 

When Con was through speaking the other tiumed 
on him with eyes flashing with indignation and in a 
voice thick with emotion said : 

*'Con, I shall never fly or hide my face, come what 
may. This is my place, and here I'll remain; let the 
worst come. Too often have our leaders in the past 
deserted the cause. You know yourself. Con, that the 
go verimient strikes at the leaders flrst. But finding them 
fled they will revenge the loss on the poor, innocent 
fellows who they believe are belonging to, or have any 
sympathy with, our organization, fi those young fellows 
are to be blamed for loving their country let the blame 
rest on my shoulders, Con. For when the police 
come to-night and find me gone, out of pure revenge 
they would fill the jail and police barracks with every 
young fellow they could lay their hands on in the 
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country to-night. And you know what that would 
mean to many of them. Transportation beyond the 
seas for years. And not a few of them would have to 
die on the scafiPold. When the police come to-night, 
Con, they will find Maurice Desmond waiting for 
them; probably they will be satisfied with their night's 
work." 

When he had done speaking Con gazed at him with 
admiration mingled with sorrow, for he was too well 
acquainted with British law to forget that when the 
prison door closed on a leader in any movement 
that had the freedom of Ireland for its object, that 
man's days on this earth were numbered. He well 
knew that if Maurice still i)ersisted in remaining he 
would be arrested and then his days were numbered. 

Maurice Desmond's two Uttle children came out from 
the yard laughing and talking at a great rate, and ran 
over to where Con and their papa were standing. They 
were two remarkably pretty children ; the oldest a boy 
about six years old, a bright, manly little fellow, with 
laughing blue eyes, and dark-brown hair all in ringlets 
around his neck and shoulders. The little girl, his sis- 
ter, evidently, was about two years younger. She was 
also a very pretty child with dark-brown, curly hair 
and wavy, natural curls so peculiar to parts of Ire- 
land. She had the same kind of laughing blue eyes 
that her brother had. 

The boy was dressed in a natty sailor suit that looked 
pretty on his manly little form. He acted as spokes- 
man for himself and sister. 

"Papn, mamma has sent us out to tell you to come in 
to your tea. And she says that myself and sister Nellie 
can have our tea at the table with you and 
mamma. For we have both been real good all day;" 
and the little fellow's eyes were laughine with joy at 
the treat himself and sister were going to have. For it 
was only on stated occasions that they were allowed to 
eat at the same table with their father and mother. 

Mrs. Desmond had ideas of her own about bringing 
up children, and one of them was that she did not be- 
lieve it was right for children to sit with grown people 
at the table unless on special occasions^ 



I 
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**A11 right, Gerald," said the father; '*tell mamma 
that I shall be with her in a moment, and that you and 
Cissey must have your tea with your papa to-night. 
Run off now and tell mamma also that our friend, Mr. 
Creagan, is here." 

As the children went away into the house Maurice 
asked Con to come into the house and have a cup of tea. 

''It may be the last time we will ever be together 
again," said he. 

''Oh, I hope not," said Con, his looks belieing his 
words. 

"God alone knows," said Maurice, shaking his head 
and turning toward the door as he spoke. Con fol- 
lowed, and when they met Mrs. Desmond in the house, 
presiding over the supper table, she gave Con a very 
friendly welcome and placed a chair for him beside her 
husband's. 

Mrs. Desmond was a remarkably handsome woman. 
She was about twenty-six years of age. Her fine, dark- 
brown, wavy hair gave an extremely agreeable expres- 
sion to her countenance, and there was a softness and an 
affability in her deportment that added charm to her 
person. Like most of the other ladies of this gallant 
county she was intensely patriotic. 

Although her husband never acquainted her with 
what happened at the meetings of the Irish Kepublican 
Brotherhood, still she was heart and soul with the move- 
ment, if we may use the expression. She never for a 
moment doubted but her countrymen would be success- 
ful ; particularly when Maurice, whom she idolized, took 
such an active part in it. 

Although he had never told her, she knew that he 
was the leader of the brotherhood in Westmeath. She 
was proud that Maurice held that position, for in her 
estimation there was no one so well fitted for it as her 
good, brave husband. 

Reared as she was to always look at the bright side of 
things, she never for a moment dreamed of the dark 
pide of the undertaking Maurice had then on his hands. 

The evening in question, when her husband entered 
tihe house wi^ Qpn Qreagan, she noticed, woman-like, 
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the shadow that remained on his face after hearing 
Con's story. He always had a joyous greeting for her 
when he came in to his tea of an evening, she was 
surprised now to see the look of concern on his face. 
She poured the tea out for her husband, Con, and the 
children, and then sat down to drink her own opposite 
her husband, who, in a few words, related to her the 
story of Jack Na-Coppagh's treachery. When he had 
finished he said : 

*'Now, Mary, we may be prepared for the worst." 

"Let us trust in God, dear," she replied; *'it may be 
all right yet." Still she felt a dreadful pain at her 
heari}, a terrible fear that something awful was going to 
happen. It was the first shadow of grief she ever felt. 
Nevertheless, it was all the more intense. Although 
at that time she could not understand that sudden grip- 
ing pain, as it were, around her heart, years afterward 
she knew its dreadful meaning. 

*'Have you any red cloth, or red flannel, Mary?" 
asked Maurice, after she had refilled his cup with tea 
for the third time. If you have I would like you to get 
it for me as soon as possible." 

"All rights dear," said Mrs. Desmond, leaving the 
room. 

In a few minutes she returned with several pieces of 
red cloth. After handing them to her husband she took 
the scissors fastened to her waist and handed them to 
him. 

He began cutting the red cloth into strips about nine 
inches long. When he had about a hundred of them 
cut, he asked Mrs. Desmond if Paddy Walsh or Jack 
Lynch had had their supper yet? Those two men held 
the position in the Desmond family known in Ireland as 
"servant boys." Mrs. Desmond answered in the 
aflSrmative. He told her to send them in to him imme- 
diately. 

When the two men came in Maurice took the strips 
of cloth in his hand, and after first telling them of the 
intended treachery of Jack Na-Coppagh and what the 
result of it would probably be (for it is needless to say 
the two young men mentioned were also members of th^ 
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brotherhood) he gave Paddy about twenty-five strips of 
the red cloth and told him to go along the road in the 
diroction of Mulhngar and to tie a strip on the bushes as 
far as the twenty-five strips would go; with about one 
hundred yards between each strip, until he came to the 
crossroads, when he instructed him to lay two pieces of 
the cloth right in the center of the road in the form of a 
crosa. He warned him to be sure and tie the strips on 
the bushes where they would be seen by the boys who, 
bo thought, would be looking for it. 

He awo gave Jack Lynch about the same number of 
the strips, with much the same directions as he gave 
Paddy, but cautioned him about a couple of stiles he 
he would meet in the direction he was to proceed in. He 
warned him to be doubly careful about putting the 
strips where they would be seen by the boys. 

Taking twenty-five more of the strips he handed them 
to Con, saying: **Tou are going toward Ballyvaughan, 
Con; you beard the instructions I just gave to the other 
two. You will do the same with these as far as they 
go. Put them on the bushes as far up the road as you 
travel, Con." 

"All right, Maurice, I'll do it, and I hope and trust 
in God tm^t they will be seen in time to stop the boys. 
And I am thinking that if the police do come to-night 
and find no one here only those who have a right to be 
here, they will make no arrests at all, but instead they 
will think Jack Na-Coppagh was making a fool of them. ' ' 

"Oh, no, Con, my opinion is that this is not the first 
time Jack has visited the police barracks. Although I 
never had any reason to suspect him before, I missed 
him on several occasions and when I asked him where 
he had been he seemed kind of taken aback, but made 
some excuse at the time that I never minded, and I did 
not trouble myself to inquire into the truth of it. If 
they come to-night, and I have not the least doubt about 
it but they will oe here, they will be prepared to arrest 
at least one man." 

After giving Con Creagan some further instructions in 
case tiie woiit gJiould happen, Maurice shook hands 
"With \oxa and bade him good-night 
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After Con had left, Maurice turned to Mrs. Desmond 
and said: "Mary, I want you to put the children to bed 
early to-night and have everything looking the same as 
usual around the house for our visitors ; for I am sure 
we will have plenty of them and bad ones at that." 

"All right, dear," answered Mrs. Desmond, as she 
put her arm around his neck and kissed him. 

She did not then realize the full meaning of the antici- 
pated visit, but years afterward she felt its full force. 

Maurice Desmond took the remaining strips of cloth 
with him and went out, saying he would be back again 
in a short time. 

The two children, for some reason quite unknown to 
them, did not enjoy their tea as much as they expected 
they would, although papa was very kind to them and 
gave each one an extra allowance of cake, much against 
mamma's wishes. 

After what they heard about the police, now, and on 
former occasions, their little minds could not understand 
why they should visit Carrickbawn that night, as they 
knew there was no welcome for them there. 

As it was now quite dark Mrs. Desmond called the 
children to her and with the help of Katty Whelan, the 
nurse girl and maid-of -all-work, she got them ready for 
bed. When they had done saying their prayers they 
kissed their mamma good-night. As they were going 
away Gerald turned back to his mamma and said : 

"Mamma, I'll say an extra prayer for poor papa to- 
night on account of that bad Jack Cunningham. 
Mamma, you know I never did like him. I like faddy 
Walsh and Lynch; they are real nice fellows." 

Mrs. Desmond's heart was nearly breaking, and it is 
needless to say that Gerald said an extra prayer for 
his papa. When he had done Mrs. Desmond kissed 
him and put him to sleep in his snow-white cot in the 
same room with his Uttle sister. In a short time both 
of them were asleep. 

After awhile Maurice returned, having completed his 
seH-appointed work of tying the strings on the bushes 
around the house. Going into the parlor he took the 
old violin out of its case. It was the same old instru- 
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ment that his father and grandfather had played on 
before him. 

With a deep sigh he commenced to play those sweet, 
mournful, and pathetic airs of his native land. 

His heart was full. He felt a strange sense of sorrow 
stealing over him that he could not throw off. 

Still he continued to play to divert his thoughts into 
other channels, but the attempt was useless. His very 
soul seemed embodied in the music. Or in other words 
the instrument conveyed to the outer world the sad 
forebodings of his inmost heart. 

Hour after hour he continued to play. Sometimes he 
varied the tunes by playing one of those soul-inspiring 
airs in whose very notes we read the mournful history 
of our country's betrayal. 

As the clock struck eleven, Maurice started from his 
reverie and laying his violin in its case as gently as a 
mother would her first born, he kissed it tenderly; then 
closing the case he put it away in the closet and closed 
the door with a sigh that seemed to come from the very 
bottom of his heart. Although Maurice played some 
hundreds of tunes during the evening he never once 
looked at a book. 

The notes of the music, like the sad history of his 
country, was indelibly written in his memory. 

When he put the violin away, he passed out of the 
house, out through the yard to the field at the end of the 
house. All was quiet around, save the occasional bark 
of some dog in the distance. The sky was dark and 
ominous clouds drifted hither and thither. Every once 
in awhile the moon would appear from behind a bank 
of clouds only to be again hidden behind another bank. 

Maurice stood a moment and let the cool air fan his 
throbbing temples. Everything was as quiet around the 
house as usual. Every one was in bed. Mrs. Desmond 
had retired early, but not to sleep. For that dreadful 
foreboding of evil had taken possession of her and sleep 
was out of question. When she lay down she did not 
undress, and as she heard her husband leave the house 
she arose and followed him quietly out into the yard 
where fidbe stood anxiously watching him in the field. 
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He remained in the same place ; still she watched him 
closely. He had that same deep melancholy look on his 
face that she had noticed of late. She stood watching 
him a few moments when she was startled by a human 
cry she heard directly behind her Turning quickly 
around she listened intently for a moment. She again 
heard the cry coming as it were from the garden at the 
other side of the yard. She heard it distinctly ; low, at 
first, then gradually rising clear and mournful on the 
night air. Clasping her hands she cried; "Oh, my 
God! the * banshee.' Oh, my poor husband." 

Instinctively she knew it foretold her husband's 
death. She glanced at Maurice to see if he heard the 
cry. He still stood in the same place and if he heard it 
he made no motion. 

But placing his hand on his brow as if to press back 
the burning thoughts within he stood a moment, then 
turned around on his heel and walked slowly toward the 
house. When Mrs. Desmond saw him returning she at 
once re-entered and retired to her own room. 

Maurice came in a few seconds afterward and closed 
and barred the door. For, in addition to the lock, all 
farmers' houses had a strong bolt to fasten the doors with 
on the inside Maurice went into the parlor and sat 
down. Besting bis hand under his head he remained in 
this thoughtful mood for some time. In this attitude 
we will leave him for a time to collect other threads of 
our story. 

A little after dark a bidf -dozen or so of young fellows, 
strong, stalwart lads, mi^ht have been seen coming along 
the r(^ from Mullingar m the direction of ^ ^Carrickbawn 
House." 

When tboy arrived at the cross roads that Maurice 
instructed Paddy Walsh about laying the strips of red 
clothe the center of> the boys* stopped a momexit while 
one was- kindling his pipe. Tliey were all apparently 
in high sptrits. This was to be the last meeting before 
the long-wished -for "rising." Now, thank God, the 
day was at hand when they would strike a blow for 
fa&erland. 

The oldest of them, Mike Farrell, was about twenty- 
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eight. Mike was very cautious. He was always on 
the lookout for trouble and as he often remarked, "One 
never knows when something is going to happen." As 
he spoke he glanced at his feet. There in the middle of 
the road, at his very feet, lay two strips of red cloth in 
the form of a cross. Giving a low, prolonged whistle 
he called the other boys around him and showed them 
the two pieces. 

"It's the silent warning, boys," he said; "look around 
the bushes and see if you can find any more the same as 
these two strips; if you do find any do not disturb 
them, only see what color they are." 

After a few minutes the boys returned and informed 
Mike that they found five other strips of cloth similar 
to what he held in his hand tied firmly on the bushes. 

"That's enough, boys," said Mike. "We may return 
home. The game is up to-night, you may depend upon 
it. The peelers are abroad and honest Maurice Des- 
mond heard it some way and has sent out the silent 
warning. Boys, it would be sheer madness to go near 
Carrickbawn to-night in the face of that warning. " 

While Mike was discussing the matter several more 
young fellows joined the party. After talking it over for 
a few minutes they decided that Maurice Desmond had 
some good reason or he would not have sent out the 
warning. They agreed to separate, each two to return 
by dijBFerent roads so as to intercept any ot their com- 
rades that they might meet on their way to Carrick- 
bawn and warn them of their danger. 

Thanks to Maurice's instructions the signals were dis- 
played in every direction leading to Carrickbawn House, 
tarties coming in the opposite direction from Mike 
Farrell's party also saw the warning and understood its 
meaning. 

We will, with the permission of the reader, return to 
Mamice Desmond whom we left sitting in his parlor at 
Carrickbawn House. He was sitting in the same posi- 
tion we left hun in with his arm resting on the table and 
his hand under his head. He remained thus for a half- 
hour or so; when the large collie dog lying by his side, 
apparently asleept jump^ up and began to growl. 
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Maurice started up and looked at the eight-day clock 
that was ticking away in one corner of the room. "Ten 
minutes to twelve, " he muttered. The dog still growled, 
and Maurice patted him on the back and called him by 
his name: "What is it, boy? Nothing good s out at 
this hour of the night, Cap." The dog gave another 
growl and made for the door. 

Maurice listened and heard the tramp of a number of 
men marching around the yard ; then he heard the low 
word of command given to halt. Going close to one of 
the windows and pulling back the shade a little he saw 
the yard and outside in the fields crowded with soldiers 
and police. 

"The whole British army, by gad, come to arrest one 
man," he said. 

"Let them do their worst, I'm ready." He was not 
kept long in suspense when a thundering knock came 
on the ooor, while at the same time an imperious voice 
demanded that the door be opened Mn the queen's 
name.'" 

Maurice went to the door, but instead of opening it he 
demanded who was there. He was again told as before 
to open the door in the queen's name, followed up by 
the threat that if it was not opened inomediately it would 
be broken in. 

Maurice made answer and said: "This door has 
always been opened to the poor and helpless who have 
at all times been welcomed across its threshold in friend- 
ship's name. The queen or any of her servants are 
unwelcome guests here at any time." 

So saying he undid the fastenings of the door to admit 
the soldiers arid police. As soon as the door opened five 
or six bayonets were thrust in his face and pointed at 
his breast. Flushed with indignation he demanded 
their errand at that hour of the night. The oflScer in 
charge stepped forward and told him they came to arrest 
him and his comrades in the "queen's name for inciting 
his fellow countrymen to an uprising^ against her majes- 
ty's government in Ireland. While the oflScer was 
explaining this to Maurice the dog rushed out the door 
and across the yard to where Jack Cunningham was 
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standing behind the soldiers in charge of a couple of 
police, the dog made a spring for Na-Coppagh's throat 
but owing to the quickness of the police he missed it, the 
police beating the poor animal with their rifles; Cun- 
ningham was nearly scared out of his life. 

The oflScer in command gave orders to search the out- 
houses and buildings for arms and arrest every one 
they caught, while several more entered the dwelling 
house. Maurice walked back into the parlor with the 
ofl5cer. 

Mrs. Desmond was downstairs at the first alarm and 
when she heard the oflScer say he came to arrest her 
husband she almost fainted, but recovering herself tried 
to be brave when she looked at her husband and saw 
how calm he was. But still that terrible feeling of 
dread was over her and then the banshee's warning — all 
told her she was going to lose her husband now he was 
in the hands of his enemies. 

No wonder the loving wife's tears flowed copiously, 
accompanied by a burst of unstudied but pathetic elo- 
quence ; going over to him she placed her arms tenderly 
around his neck and with eyes fixed with a wild and 
mournful look of despair on his face she cried : 

*'0h, Maurice, my first and only love, are they going 
to take you away from me? My darling one, are they 

foing to take you away from your loving wife and chil- 
ren?" 

The stem major was not used to such an outburst of 
grief as this. 

He turned his head one side to use his handkerchief, 
which he did vigorously around his nose. Then he pro- 
ceeded to give Mrs. Desmond what consolation he could, 
telling her, that as they were informed that there were 
t<:) be about two hundred men to be found there, and as 
they had found only her husband everything would be 
all right. 

"Ah, sir," she cried, "you do not know my brave 
Maurice. He has never done a wrong turn to any one 
in his life." 

Maurice stepped forward where the light of the parlor 
lamp fell on his face. The major gazed at him a 
moment in admiration. 
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Never had he seen or met in any rank of life a finer 
specimen of vigor, activity, and manly beauty. 

*'Egad," he cried to tibe oflBicer near him, "to meet 
this fellow in a contest at the head of a body of men 
would indeed be meeting an enemy." 

The wife threw herself once more on his neck and he 
whispered to her: "Be brave, Mollie, for my sake, and 
the children's." 

For an answer she kissed his lips, pressed him to her 
heart, and poured out as before the wail of a wild and 
hoTOless misery. 

When Mam*ice loosened his wife's arms from his neck 
one of the police stepped forward and placed the hand- 
cufiPs on his wrists. 

Maurice turned to the officer and asked if he could see 
his two children in the next room? The officer consent- 
ing, Maurice walked with him into the bedroom whei'e the 
two children were sleeping peacefully. 

The father stooped down and kissed them tenderly, 
then turned around hastily and walked out of the room. 
Tears stood in his eyes but he hastily dashed them 
aside. 

Mrs. Desmond again threw herself on his neck and 

Eressed him to her heart. He told her again to be 
rave and kissed her tenderly. 

And as the hour was getting late the officer and a 
non-conomissioned officer were compelled by slight but 
necessary force to untwine her arms from about 
Maurice's neck. 

On reaching the door Maurice turned about, surveyed 
the house, saw his wife struggle in the officer's arms 
who was using kindlv remonstrance with her. He 
stood a moment to look at her, and around the house, 
and turning away a few tears rolled down his cheeks in 
silence. He took his place in the center of the pohce 
and soldiers. 

As they were getting ready to resume their march 
** Captain," Maunce's mithful dog, crawled over to his 
Blaster and licked his hands. Maurice stooped down 
and patted the faithful animal. Putting his hand on 
his side he felt his blood pouring out where the ^^lic^haAi 
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Btabbod him with their baj'onets. The dog, still licking 
his master's hand, gavoono low whine and turned on his 
6iu9 dead. Maurice hastily kissed the faithful animal 
and took his place in the ranks. The major gave the 
word of command and the soldiers and police marched 
out of the yard with their prisoner, whom they lodged 
in MuUingar jail before dayUght. 

When the great prison door shut on Maurice Desmond 
he well knew that his days on this earth were very few. 
He was brought before the magistrate the next morning 
as a preliminary proceeding and questioned at great 
length. Maurice was right when he said the govern- 
ment would be satisfied if they had the leader of the 
movement in Westmeath, as he was the only one 
arrested at the time, thanks to his forethought about the 
silent warning and to the fact that the members of the 
brotherhood understood its meaning so thoroughly. 



u 
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CHAPTER 11. 

YOU ARE A BOLD, BAD MAN— I WOULD LIKE TO 
BEAT YOU GOOD AND HARD." . 



Mr. Quincy, Q. C, was then one of the ablest crim- 
inal lawyers in the kingdom. He was hastily secured 
by Mrs. Desmond to defend her husband. He repaired 
to the prison and after speaking to Maurice for some 
time he said: "The government prosecutes in your case, 
and that is something in your favor; but for my part I 
can neither advise you to hope nor despair." 

The lawyer then retired to prepare the case. 

From the moment Con Creagan warned Maurice of his 
danger he felt the full force of that dark and dreadful 
presentiment — a public and ignominious death. 

He prayed with a fullness of heart for the strength to 
bear his part manfully, come what may. Death itself 
had no terrors for him. It was the earthly parting with 
his wife and loved ones that was the hardest trial to 
bear. 

Conscious of having never wronged a soul in his life, 
either by word or deed, he felt sure that if he was not 
awarded justice in this world he would receive it in the 
next. Mrs. Desmond visited him every day, but it 
would be hard indeed to describe her struggle between 
confidence in his upright and manly character and in her 
mind his total innocence of any crime, and her still firm 
belief that the laws of the land were made to punish 
the guilty, and not the innocent. 

"How can they punish him?" she cried; "sure, he 
would not harm a child. My good, brave, gentle 
Maurice!" 

Public opinion was in Maurice's favorj even those 
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who differed with him in religion and politics were in 
his favor. 

But what is public opinion in Ireland compared to an 
assassinating government, when its grasp is laid on an 
innocent victim and it needs a sacrifice? Mere cha£, 
nothing more. 

Desmond knew this and that his fate was determined 
beforehand. He also knew from past experience with 
them what he might expect from a jury of his peers — a 
parcel of old rum-drinking fossils who never had an 
opinion of their own, if it was opposed to the government. 
He had served on the jury himself many a time, and he 
knew how hard he had to fight with them for fair play 
to some xmfortunate who was in the meshes of the law. 

He remembered how often he refused to drink "to the 
glorious, pious, and immortal memory of King Billy." 
He remembered how he challenged the loudest spoken 
among them to mortal combat. But none dared to 
meet him. He felt morally certain now that he need 
expect nothing from them. 

N^ever was there a finer or more heavenly morning 
than that which ushered in the day of the triaL The 
courthouse was crowded to suffocation. 

Never before, perhaps, was Mullingar in such a state 
of feverish excitement. It was the very first of the 
^eat Fenian trials that were soon to deplete Ireland of 
its bravest and brightest sons. Maurice, at the hour of 
11 o'clock, was placed at the bar of his country, to 
show cause why he should not be condemned and exe- 
cuted according to law for daring to conspire against 
the enemies of his country. 

When the court crier called Maurice Desmond to the 
bar, the prisoner walked into the pen reserved for him 
in front of the judge's bench. All eyes were eagerly 
riveted upon him. 

The judge gazed at him a moment with a calm scru- 
tiny in which neither mercy nor compassion was mixed. 
Members of the bar and the ladies in the gallery sur- 
veyed him through their glasses with countenances in 
which were depicted admiration and regret. A mur- 
mur of surprise and approbation ran through the multi- 
tude in the body of the courthouse, 
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An American gentleman wBo occupied a seat on the 
bench beside the judge gazed at Maurice a moment and 
then turning to the judge remarked: '*A cause that is 
espoused by such a noble-looking man as that must 
indeed be a just cause." The jud^ shook his head, 
deprecating by his manner the sentiment expressed by 
his friend on the bench. 

And no wonder that all eyes were upon him. For 
probably never had a more striking or a more noble- 
looking figure stood at that bar before. 

The trial began. Maurice was asked to plead to the 
indictment of high treason. He uttered the words "Not 
guilty" in a full, firm, and mellow voice, that drew the 
eyes of the spectators once more upon him and occa- 
sioned a slight hum of sympathy and admiration. 

After a long and very able statement from the prose- 
cuting attorney, Jack Cunningham was called to the wit- 
ness chair. The prisoner hardly noticed him and 
betrayed neither embarrassment nor agitation as he 
looked toward his accuser. 

Cunningham detailed with singular minuteness and 
accuracy the whole aim and objects of the Republican 
Brotherhood from its first conception to the eve of its 
intended triinnph. 

He was ably cross-examined by the prisoner's counsel, 
Mr. Quincy, but no talent on his paii; could shake his 
testimony against Maurice. 

He told of the meetings and their object and the pre- 
cautions used to keep them secret from all but the 
brotherhood ; and how Maurice was by his intelligence 
and activity the leader of the movement in Westnieath. 
Maurice's counsel elicited from him the fact that he 
was bom on the Roscommon side of the bridge of Ath- 
lone, and that Maurice's father met him at a tender age 
in company with his mother asking for alms and took 
pity on them and gave him a home in Carrickbawn. 

6ut during his whole evidence he never once raised 
his eyes to look at the prisoner, until he was asked to 
identify him. He then turned round, and looked some 
moments upon his victim. He was low in stature and 
rather broad in build. As he looked at the man who 
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was more than a friend to him, his dark brows got 
black as night, while his chubby cheeks were blanched 
to the hue of ashes — ^the white smile that was hardly 
ever absent sat upon his lips, and his eyes, in which 
there blazed the unsteady fire of a treacherous and cow- 
ardly heart, leaped with triumph and vengeance. 

The prisoner stood erect and unshaken, his eye calmly 
bent on the face of his foe, with that unutterable scorn 
which is ever felt by the generous and noble for a base 
and malignant spirit. 

Cunningham's eyes could not withstand the withering 
glance of Maurice's — they fell, and his whole counte- 
nance assumed such a blank and Ruilty stamp that the 
American gentleman who sat besiae the judge, and who 
was at that time one of the legal lights in his own coun- 
ty, remarked that he would not hang a dog on that 
scoundrel's evidence. 

The trial proceeded ; but alas ! the hopes of Mrs. Des- 
mond, Con Creagan, and Maurice's friends abandoned 
them at its conclusion ; for although the judge's charge 
was favorable to the prisoner as far as the nature of ttie 
evidence permitted, yet it was clear that the jury had 
but one course to pursue and that was to bring in a ver- 
dict of guilty; while the jiuy retired to consider their 
verdict. The prisoner asked a favor of the judge 
through his counsel, viz., to allow his little son, Gerald, 
to come in the dock with him while the jury were con- 
sidering his fate. The judge gave his consent and 
young Gterald was ushered into the dock to his father 
while his mother and little sister occupied a seat in the 
gallery surrounded by a number of lady friends who 
had done all in their power to console her. 

Maurice amused himself listening to the innocent 
prattle of his baby boy while the jury were out. After 
the lapse of an hour or so they returned to the jury box, 
and as the foreman handed down thtir verdict a feather 
might have been heard to fall in the court. Women 
grew faint; the hearts of strong men beat as if the ver- 
dict about to be announced was to fall on themselves 
and not on Maurice, who, indeed, appeared to view his 
position with the calm, unshrinking energy of a brave 
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man who is always prepared for the worst. Indeed 
there might have been observed upon his broad, open 
brow a loftiness of bearing that is produced by a con- 
sciousness of being innocent of any wrongdoing. 

The court crier called the prisoner by name to stand 
up while the verdict was announced. Maurice stood up 
while in the midst of a dead silence, the foreman pro- 
nounced in a voice that reached to the f urtherest extrem- 
ity of the court room the fatal sentence : 

"Guilty of high treason." 

The heartbroken wails and loud sobbings of the 
female part of the crowd were heard on all sides now, 
while the strong but more silent grief of the men could 
not for many minutes be repressed by any efforts of the 
court officers. 

Mrs. Desmond gave one terrible heartbroken scream, 
fainted dead away, and was carried in this state to the 
back of the court room where the necessary restoratives 
were applied to bring her back to consciousness. 

From motives of humane consideration kind friends 
of the prisoner tried to shield as it were the limp body 
of his wife from him. In this, however, they failed for 
the husband's eye caught a glimpse of his wife's form 
as she was carried from the room. It was seen that his 
cheek paled slightly for the first time. It was in sym- 
pathy for his wife and children rather than from the con- 
templation of his own fate. 

W hen the low, wild murmmr of stifled grief and pity 
which rang through the courthouse for'^some time was 
partly abated, the judge assmned the black cap and 
asked: 

''Maurice Desmond, have you anything to say why 
the sentence of death should not be passed upon you?" 

In the midst of an awful silence, broken only by the 
suppressed sobbings of women in the back of the court, 
all eyes were on the prisoner, who seemed for a moment 
to be unconscious of nissiuTOundings; when the young, 
clear voice of Gerald broke the awful stillness as the 
bright, manly little fellow stepped forward and shaking 
his clinched fist at the judge said : 

*'You bold, bad man; if you touch one hair of papa's 
bead, I'll spank you good and hard, so I vrilU" 
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Another wild outburst of grief rang through the 
female part of the audience when the little fellow's 
words were heard. 

Maurice seemed to awake from his reverie; stooping 
down he kissed his Uttle son, and gently shoving him 
aside stepped to the front of the bar. His face flushed, 
his eyes sparkled, and in a clear, mellow voice in which 
neither fear nor regret was apparent, he said • 

"My lord, why mock the justice you fain would im- 
press upon me and my unfortunate countrymen, by 
asking such a ridiculous question? Knowing full well 
as you do, that nothing I could say would prevent the 
sentence from being earned out. Nor would I, if I 
could, by one word alter the predetermination of this 
court, knowing as I do that the government needs a 
sacrifice. Understanding this to be a fact I am pre- 
pared. I am even more, my lord, I am willing to be 
that sacrifice to shield my unfortunate countrymen, if 
you will. It is true I have only one life to ofifer. But 
it is freely given. And no terrors of your government 
can avail in the offering. You may try by every means 
at your command to efface every feeling from my heart. 
But love for faith and fatherland will still remain. You 
may hang this poor body of mine on the scaffold ; you 
can go even further, you can tear it limb from limb. 
But there your work ends, my lord. For when the last 
breath of life leaves my mangled form, still true to the 
early teachings of my infancy, my soul will arise glori- 
ous and free f it)m its shattered tenement of clay and 
appear before its Maker untrammeled by any earthly 
despot, there to plead the cause for which it took its 
flight, before a juster tribunal than this. But the spirit 
for which I die will live after me; it can never be 
effaced until my country takes her place among the 
nations of the earth. You have been pleased, my 
lord, to remind me in your charge to the jury that if I 
was better acquainted with the past history of my unfor- 
tunate country I might understand that any attempt 
made to overthrow the power of the government in 
Ireland would be fruitless. Ah! fatal hour, indeed, 
my lord, when you are forced to appeal to the past 
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history of my country to justify the sacrifice you de- 
mand. For assuredly if left to that tribunal the prin- 
ciple for which the pure-souled Emmett, Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, and Wolfe Tone died will be vindicated. It 
is from the tombs of those martyred heroes that I 
learned the history of my unfortunate country. 

"In the dreadful years of the famine, although I was 
a young man, I saw the sons and daughters of iovty 
generations confined to coffinless tombs or banished to a 
foreign land, their bones marking a path across the 
trackless ocean. While the history of America, that 
great land beyond the sea. is read in its increasing popu- 
lation^ its thriving industries, its government by the 
people and for the people, the history of this, my unfor- 
tunate country, is read in the deserted village, in the 
mournful cadence with which the wind blows through 
the ruined homesteads of my unfortunate countrymen 
— sad day, indeed, my lord, when you revert to history 
to vindicate the action of your government in persecut- 
ing my countrymen. That history tells me that two 
million and a half of my countrymen and women and 
even children died with hunger while a surplus of 
twenty-four millions of pounds lay untouched in the 
British treasury. Listen to the sad murmur of the 
winds that blow through the ruined monasteries of my 
native land. You will there find the history of my 
country and of your government. 

*'If to love this my native land with a ceaseless devo- 
tion and sympathize with her sufferings, and (for I will 
not deny it) to resent her wrongs constitutes the crime 
of high treason, then indeed, my lord, am I guilty; and 
so is every Irishman who believes that his country 
should take her rightful place among the nations of the 
earth." 

The judge interrupted Maurice by telling him he was 
a bad example for his little son. Maurice resumed: 
*' Standing, my lord, as I am, on the brink of my grave 
and looking down into its cold and awful depths, my 
only wish before quitting this world is that this, my 
only boy, will follow in his father's footsteps; and the 
work wWoh I leav^ unfinish^ when the grave closes 
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over me may he when strong enough take it up, and 
when his country needs a strong right arm, my last 
wish is that he will lead the foremost ranks of his coirn- 
try's defenders. If not, he is unworthy of the name of 
'Desmond.' I am done, my lord." 

The applause was loud and long. The judge rapped 
for order and proceeded to sentence Maurice. After 
reviewing the evidence for some time he said: "Maurice 
Desmond, the sentence of this court is that you he taken 
from where you now stand and returned to the jail and 
confined there until the 27th day of April. And at 
the hour of 8 o'clock in the morning you be then taken 
to the front of the jail and there hanged by the neck 
until dead. And may the Lord have mercy on your 
soul." 

Maurice bowed his head in silence and after kissing 
Gerald and handing him over to be taken care of by 
eager friends, waR himself removed, amid a murmur of 
grief as deep and as sincere as was ever expressed for 
a human being under circumstances of a similar char- 
acter. After reaching the prison under a strong escort 
he was confined in one of the condemned cells. 

Maurice had but two weeks to prepare to meet his 
God from the day he was sentenced. His first act was 
to send for the old and venerable parish priest of Car- 
rickbawn. 

The Rev. John Cantwell was one of those admirable 
pastors whose lives are the most touching and beautiful 
in the sad history of our country. 

Father John was large of stature, kind, and benevo- 
lent in features. He was indeed a friend to all around. 
Rich and poor alike, Protestant and Catholic, vied with 
each other in sharing the good man's smile. They 
helped him plant his potatoes and draw home his turf 
from the neighboring bog. No social function was com- 
plete without Father John's advice. He attended the 
baby at its christening, watched over its education and 
spiritual welfare, leaving it only at the tomb and even 
then he remembered it in his prayers. He was of no social 
rank himself; he belonged to all indiscriminately; to 
the very lowljr, because hj the unostentatious life he led 
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he followed in the footsteps of h\& divine master. With- 
out pride beyond the severe simplicity which belonged 
to his office, he won the aflEections and respect of all. 

He belonged to the upper class, too, by his superior 
education and the sublime sentiments his holy religion 
teaches. From his hps the gospel words of divine wis- 
dom were imparted to his faithful flock. He knew 
every one in his large parish He felt for every one 
irrespective of creed or class or politics. Dark, indeed, 
will be the day that the Irish people are separated from 
the benign influence of our noble priesthood. Then and 
not until then will the last prop of our Irish nationahty 
be gone. 

Father Cantwell hastened to Maurice at the jail and 
Maurice told him that he wished to have him as his 
spiritual adviser until the last. The good man readily 
assented, although it was a hard trial to him to con- 
template the terrible fate that awaited his friend. 

Since the tnal ended Mrs. Desmond and her two chil- 
dren had resided at a friend's house opposite the jail. 
She visited her husband every day. She informed him 
of the efforts made by his friends on the outside to have 
his sentence commuted to transportation. Maurice 
only shook his head and told her it was useless. Still 
the loving wife hoped against hope that her husband's 
life would be saved. 

**Sure, they can't punish you, dear," she would say, 
**when you never wronged any one in your life." 

"That is why I bear up so well, Mary. Conscious of 
my own innocence of any crime, I can calmly look back 
over my past life and review its incidents ; there is noth- 
ing I would recall. And if the events leading up to my 
imprisonment and execution were to happen over again 
I would take the same position as I have taken ahmdy 
in the movement." 

Here the affectionate wife's grief broke out afresh. 
After appeasing the wife's grief a little, Maurice con- 
tinued: "All I ask in this world is the fortitude to bear 
my fate Kke a man. My last request of you, Mary, is 
to bring up Gterald in his father's footsteps. Give him 
a good education and teach him to love his country as I 
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do. He is the last of our name. And if, when he 
comes to manhood, he should have any regard or liking 
for any of Con Creagan's daughters though their family 
is poor they are honest. And Kathleen Creagan, although 
she is only three years old now, promises to be a fime 

g'rl ; if he has any hking for her encoura^ this, Mary. 
et G erald taught the violin under the tuition of a good 
professor. I need not tell you about oxxr daughter, 
Nellie; only bring her up like her mother and she will 
be a credit to the name of Desmond." 

The poor, heartbroken wife readily assented to 
Maurice's instruction. 

Morning and evening two sisters from the Presenta- 
tion Convent in the town called on Maurice and spent 
an hour with him in prayer and other spiritual devo- 
tions. Father John also spent an hour each day giving 
consolation and comfort to the unfortunate prisoner. It 
was a struggle for the good priest to speak words of 
comfort to Maurice for his eyes would fill with tears and 
in trying to hide his feelings he would make frantic 
efforts with his handkerchief in the neighborhood of his 
nose, while at the same time he would make a vicious 
sweep across his eyes. ''My God, my God, to think of 
it," he would mutter to himself. *'I performed the 
sacrament of baptism on you when I was a young 
cxurate. And afterward I performed the sacrament of 
matrimony for you, Maurice. And now, my God 1 to 
think of it, that I shall be the one to administer the last 
rites of our holy church to you and that in the prime of 
life, too." 

"Well, Father Cantwell," Maurice would answer, 
"as you were the one to welcome me into this world it 
is only right that you should be the one to prepare me 
to leave it. And as it is at my special request that you 
will be my champion at the last moment I feel resigned 
to my fate. I can truthfully say that with you beside 
me death can have no terrors for me." 

Poor Father John was sorely tried. After he had 
prayed long and fervently with Maurice and directed his 
thoughts heavenward, he left him. The next day, 
Sunimyy was Maurice's last day on earths Prayer^ 
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were offered up in all the churches all over the country 
for the dying patriot. In the afternoon Maurice bade 
all his friends a last farewell with the exception of Mrs. 
Desmond and his two children. Con Creagan was the 
last one. As Con grasped the hand of his hfelong 
friend tears rolled down his cheeks and his frame shook 
with the vehemence of his grief. Maiuice consoled him 
as best he could, told him of his wish concerning Gerald 
and Kathleen and then asked him to look after ^^Car- 
rickbawn" now in its desolation. 

"Oh, make your mind easy on that, Maurice; the 
poor, heartbroken widow and her orphans will be taken 
care of by every mother's son in the len^h and breadth 
of Ireland. You can rest assured of ttiat. The sym- 
pathy of our oppressed people and their prayers the 
world over are with you and for you, Maurice, this 
day." 

"I thank GK)d, Con, that such is the case. I have 
never done a wrong turn to any man and that thought 
sustains me now, coupled with the knowledge that my 
death will be a step toward my country's hberation. 
The only thought that affects me now is the fact that 
my bones will have to rest here within the precincts of 
this jail ; instead of sleeping beside the ashes of my noble 
father and sainted mother in the old churchyard of 
Kenney." 

' ' Never mind that, Maiurice,if that is all that is troubhng 
you make your mind easy," said Con; "your ashes win 
mingle with your father's and mother's, that's settled," 
and Con glanced at where the warden was at the further 
end of the corridor. 

The latter part of Con's promise was whispered to 
Maurice. After a few words of cheer from Con, who 
now bore himself bravely when he saw Maurice so 
resigned, he took his departure from the prison and 
when outside he gave way to his grief, which was 
intense. 

After Con's departure there remained only Mrs. Des- 
mond and the two children to bid Maurice a last earthly 
farewell. But who can portray the mournful and 
pathetic grief of the young wife as she clasps to her 
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bosom for the last time on this earth the husband of her 
youth? No tongue can tell or pen describe that terrible 
priof and desolation that seizes on the heart when we 
take the last earthly farewell of those we love. 

After an hour or so Maurice took an affectionate fare- 
well of his wife and two children and their place was 
taken by Father John, and the two sisters from the 
convent, who spent the remainder of the evening in 
prayer with ^im. At a late hour they left him fully 
resigned to his fate. Shortly after their departure 
Maurice retired to bed, and was soon in a calm sleep — 
his last on earth. 

The dead watch was changed every hour. But still 
he slept on undisturbed by the fate that awaited him on 
awakening. Now and then a smile would flit across his 
countenance. 
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CHAPTER III. 

IRISH BIRDS OF ILL-OMEN. 

At an early hour on the morning of Monday, April 
27th, hundreds of country people from outlying districts 
could he seen wending their way along the different 
roads leading toward Mullingar. Before daylight the 
town was thronged, while a large number ot Royal Irish 
constabulary were drafted into the place the day before 
to preserve the peace on the mommg of the execution. 
There was also a regiment of infantry drawn up in hoi- 
low formation around the jail. Father John Cantwell 
was admitted at an early hour, accompanied by Father 
Doyle, where they remained in attendance on Maurice to 
the last. 

A few minutes before the time set for the execution 
to take place the bells belonging to both the Cathohc. 
and Protestant churches began to toll slowly. The peo- 
ple, too, began to crowd and crush forward toward the 
gates of the prison. But the sharp bristling bayonets 
of the soldiers kept them well back from the gates. 

A minute or so before 8 o'clock Maurice was seen to 
mount the scaffold, while on either side of him were the 
two priests, who were reciting the prayers for the dying. 
Maurice's step was steady, even firm, as he took his 
place under the rope that dangled from the cross-beam 
over his head. His eyes sparkled and a smile illu- 
mined his face as he saw the street crowded with a great 
sea of human faces, who on his appearance moved like 
a forest agitated by a sudden breeze. And a loud mur- 
mur of sympathy and compassion arose, as the people 
dropped on their knees in the street regardless of the 
mud and stones, while, with heads bent, their voices with 
one accord arose in prayer to heaven for the dying man. 
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Protestant and Catholic alike knelt side by side and 
joined their humble voices in prayer which arose like 
incense to tlie throne of heaven. 

Standing a few paces apart from each other amons 
the dense crowd of people were members of the royu 
Irish constabulary. 

There they stood in their dark uniforms leaning on 
their rifles vnih a sardonic smile on their faces while all 
around every knee but theirs was bent, every voice but 
theirs was raised in earnest suppUcation to heaven. 
There they stood hke birds of Ill-omen, their glazed 
helmets looking dark and ominous in the morning sun- 
shine. Their every appearance indicated a brutal indif- 
ference to the murmur of sympathy and compassion 
that arose from the kneeling multitude. 

Maurice stood firm as the hangman pinioned his 
limbs. As his eye took in the whole scene, he turned to 
Father Cantwell and a smile of exquisite tenderness 
overspread his countenance as he said, ''God bless and 
save those faithful people and the cause for which I die. '* 
Another moment and as brave a soul as ever Hved was 
launched into eternity. 

As Maurice disappeared from view a loud wail of 
intense grief went up from the vast multitude on their 
knees as if every heart among them was breaking. All 
eyes were turned to the place on the scaffold whence 
Maurice was seen to disappear, and as they gazed a dove 
as white as snow appeared, no one knew from where, and 
hovered over the scaffold for a moment, then circling 
over the people who beheld it with awe, it rose in the air; 
and disappeared as mysteriously as it came. 

Ever afterward the people believed that it was the 
soul of Maurice that hovered over his oppressed coun- 
trymen bidding them farewell ere it took its flight to 
plead their case before the Most High. 

The people quietly dispersed to their homes. The 
soldiers and police were withdrawn from around the 

g risen and returned to their barracks. After the body 
ad hung the customary time it was cut down and a 
coroner's jury gave it as their verdict that death occurred 
from stiangulation caused by hanging which was done 
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in accordance with the law. After the jury had ren- 
dered their verdict the body was placed in a box for 
interment in the jail yard in the afternoon. The hatred 
the British government has to Irish politi(?al prisoners is 
manifest even after they have paid with their hves the 
full penalty of the law. For the careful manner in 
which they dispose of their mutilated remains after 
death leaves not the slightest doubt in the minds of any 
one that the government have as much dread of a dead 
Irish patriot as they have of a hving one. 

The plans of the government in disposing of Maurice's 
remaiDS were frustrated on this occasion by the clever- 
ness of Tommy Rynolds, whose opprobrious appella- 
tion the town was "Tommy the Fool." Tommy was a 
character. Those who had known him from his infancy 
were unanimous in declaring that Tommy was more 
rogue than fool. Be this as it may, Tommy 's cleverness 
on this occasion secured for him a warm place in the 
hearts of his countrymen. Tommy's business for years 
was carting .provisions and groceries into the jail and 
bringing back a load of empty barrels and boxes, as the 
case might be. On the day of the execution Tommy 
had a heavy load to be delivered, consisting of groceries 
and provisions with several barrels of rock lime included 
for the purpose of disposing of Maurice's body. There 
was another part of Tommy's consignment that was not 
included in the bill: that was a barrel of good-sized 
stones. Tommy drove into the prison without any one 
interfering with him. In fact keepers, turnkeys, and 
all were mortally in dread of Tommy's tongue, and 
to-day one glance was sufficient to assure them that he 
was in bad humor. The only one Tommy made any 
freedom with was Jack Purcell, the storekeeper in the 
prison. Jack was the oldest employee in the prison and 
had charge of everything inside the gates, even to the 
burial of Maurice. It is needless to say that Jack Pur- 
cell was in the plot v/ith Rynolds, to convey Maurice's 
body outside. 

Tommy drove his team up to the storeroom door as 
usual and the work of unloading commenced. The 
l)arrels of lime were rolled over to the side of the grave 
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prepared for Maurice and emptied, while the barrels 
were taken back to the storeroom. The barrel contain- 
ing the stone was quickly rolled into the room and in the 
dark comer where the box containiiig Maurice's remains 
stood. The barrel was opened and its contents conveyed 
to the box prepared for the body. Jack nailed down 
the lid and in a few moments four prisoners were carry- 
ing the coflBn across the jail yard to where the grave was 
prepared. In a few moments the coflBn was lowered 
and the grave filled in with Ume i nd clay. Rynolds in 
the meantime was loading all tl o empty barrels and 
boxes he could lay his hands upon down in the bottom 
of the wagon. Purcell and himself laid the body of 
Maurice in the cart, carefully covering it over with 
bags, then piling the empty barrels up on top of it. 

In a few moments Tommy was on the outside of the 
prison with his precious load and proceeded to his yard 
at the other end of the turn where a wagon was in wait- 
ing to convey Maurice's remains to Carrickbawn; 
whither, with the reader's permission, we will proceed to 
see the arrangements that had been made to receive 
them and give them a decent wake and funeral. Poor 
Mrs. Desmond was too heartbroken to think of any- 
thing only her great loss. Kind neighbors made fill 
arrangements to receive Maurice's remains, as they were 
aware of the plan already described to bring his body to 
Carrickbawn. The barn, which was the largest out- 
house, was swept clean and long planks were laid on 
stones around the walls for seats. Then a rope was laid 
parallel to the side wall furthest from the door and made 
fast to both end walls at a height of about eight feet. 
Another rope was stretched parallel with the first one 
and about four feet from it ; this was also fastened in 
like manner to both end walls. Then about five feet 
from the end wall and parallel with it, at the same 
height as the other two ropes, another one was laid 
across and securely fastened to the side walls; while yet 
another rope was laid parallel with the third, and about 
seven feet from it, and fastened in like manner to the 
two side walls; thus forming a square, seven feet by 
four. Two linen sheets were securely fastened by one 
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and with safety pins to the rope next the wall, while 
the other ends hung down within a few inches of the 
ground. Two more sheets were fastened in like man- 
ner, one to each cross rope, thus forming two ends, while 
two more sheets were pinned in the same way to the out- 
side rope. These two were gracefully festooned back to 
each comer and fastened with black ribbon about two 
inches in width. Pure linen towels with deep fringes 
were then fastened over the top of the sheets, leaving a 
fringe about ten inches in depth around on the outside 
of the sheets. Bunches of evergreens, such as garden 
box, were fastened on the sheets, while on the inside a 
black cross was made by two broad ribbons pinned in 
that form. The whole had an artistic and pleasing 
effect. On a table on the inside was placed the cofQn 
with Maurice's remains in it. The smile referred to in 
the beginning of this chapter was still on his face. The 
only si^ that he had met with a violent death was a 
black rmg or mark around his neck. 

Everyuiing was now in readiness for holding the 
wake at night. An Irish wake is not the burlesque 
affair that some authors take such delight in depicting 
to the intense disgust of intelligent readers. 

There is a buoyancy of spirit inherent in the Irish peo- 
ple which no misfortune, however great, can dim. That 
spirit of cheerfulness pervades the darkest gloom, no 
matter how deep or intense the grief may be, it can 
never allay the picture of hope within the people's heart. 
It is this buoyancy of spirit that so many well-known 
writers have availed themselves of to bring the generous 
feelings of our people into contempt and ridicule by the 
burlesque descriptions they have given of Irish wakes. 

A Httle after dark hundreds of young, stalwart fel- 
lows thronged the roads leading to Carrickbawn House, 
all coming to attend the wake. When they reached the 
bam where Maurice's remains were they reverently 
uncovered their heads, knelt down and said a prayer 
for the repose of his soul ; then they arranged them- 
selves around on the benches. About midnight every 
outhouse and comer of the yard was crowded with 
young fellow^r Here ^.nd there among the crowd some 
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harmless game would be played, such as **my man 
Jack," where a good deal of burnt cork falls to the one 
who does not answer the questions put to him by the 
leader. Now and again some one would sing a rollick- 
ing Irish song. Con Creagan had charge of everything, 
as poor Mrs. Desmond was completely prostrated with 
grief. Con knew every one, for they were all members 
of the brotherhood. Those who came a long distance 
ho took inside the house and gave a supper of tea and 
bread and butter, with a glass of whisky to wash it 
down. While some of Con's assistants were going 
among the crowd outside giving each a glass of whisky, 
those who did not drink were brought in and given their 
supper. 

Near morning the crowd began to disperse to their 
homes. The following night was the same, only that 
the crowd was larger. On the third day at 2 o'clock 
in the afternoon the funeral was held. It was a heart- 
rending scene when Mrs. Desmond was helped to the 
coffin to take a last look at the husband of her youth. 
Poor Gerald when he went to kiss his father good-by 
said: "Good-by, papa, your son will yet avenge your 
death." 

As he uttered those words every one was astonished. 
Some of the men picked him up and kissed him, while 
the women started the Irish cry (or kean) as it is 
called. Con had a hearse provided. But the boys, as 
Con called them, would not hear of poor Maurice's body 
going in the hearse. They would carry him to the 
graveyard, which was about three miles distant. Never 
before within the memory of the oldest inhabitant was 
there seen such a gathering at a funeral. The fields 
around Carrickbawn House were crowded with people, 
while the roads leading to the graveyard were thronged 
with men who reverently uncovered their heads as the 
patriot's funeral passed. As the Irish cry started in 
Carrickbawn it was taken up along the way by the 
women in the crowd and carried onward until it echoed 
and re-echoed among the surrounding hills, 

Eenne chmchyard was at length reached and after 
Father John Cantwell had recit^ the prayers for the 
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dead th^ cofiSn was lowered into the grave and all that 
was earthly of Maurice Desmond was laid to mingle 
with the ashes of his ancestors. The grave was filled 
and the vast crowd of people who attended the funeral 
dispersed quietly to their homes. 

About a month later Mrs. Desmond was walking in 
the garden at Carrickbawn looking pale and heart- 
broken. Suddenly she heard a multitude of voices all 
shouting in an angry tone. Looking in that direction * 
she saw Jack Na-Coppagh running as fast as his legs 
could carry him toward the house, pursued by about a 
hundred men and boys, Jack Lynch and Walsh, her 
own two men, heading the crowd. When Na-Coppagh 
saw Mrs. Desmond in the garden he made toward her, 
and clearing the fence with one bound he threw himself 
on his knees before her and begged her to save his life. 
]Mrs. Desmond could hardly con^l her feelings at the 
edght of the wretch that swore away her husband's life. 
**My God!'* she cried, turning to Jack Lynch, *'what 
^oes this mean?" 

"It means, ma'am," said Jack, **that we are ^ing 
"to pay that villain what we all owe him. The divil a 
"kit of the world's bread will he ever cut again, the dirty 
informer." 

*'0h, my Gk)d, Jack, is it what you want to commit 
anurder?" 

**Sure it's no murder to kill that villain, Mrs. Des- 
:inond, that swore your innocent husband's life away. 
Sure it's only an act of charity to put the blackguard 
out of the way of doing any more harm." 

Mrs. Desmond turned to the crowd. "My God," she 
oried, "has there not been enough of blood spilled with- 
out taking the life of this unfortunate wretch? For the 
sake of my dear husband who is in heaven you will not, 
you shall not murder this wretch here, no matter what 
lie has done; leave him to God." 

"In throth, Mrs. Desmond, we did not intend to dirty 
your place with the villain's blood. We intended to 
"take hun over beyant beside the Lake of Slaneboffin and 
"there cut a gap, ma'am, in his windpipe and throw him 
into the lake for the fish to make a meal on hie dirty 
carcass," said one of the men. 
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Cunningham in the meantime lay grovelling and 
groaning at Mrs. Desmond's feet, asking her to save 
him. 

''Get up, Na-Coppagh, and go into the house; they 
will not touch a hair of your head while you are under 
my roof. And you, boys,'' she said, turning to the 
crowd of men, "go home and leave that wretch to God." 

Na-Coppagh, in the meantime, had entered the house. 
As Mrs. Desmond turned toward it she met Na-Coppagh 
coming toward her shouting: '*Save me, oh, save me, 
Mrs. Desmond, from Master Gerald. He'll shoot me. 
Save me." Mrs. Desmond saw Gerald coming after 
Cunningham with Maurice's double-barreled gun. Na- 
Coppagh got behind Mrs. Desmond's skirts in his fear. 
She was compelled to smile at the ludicrous appearance 
of Gerald as the little fellow came trudging along with 
the gun at the charge. "Say but the word, mamma, 
and I'll put a hole through him." 

"Oh, my God, Gerald, where did you get that gun? 
Jack," she said, turning to Lynch, "take that gun Sx)m 
the boy and put it away." 

Jack walked over to Gerald and took the gun from 
him. Cunningham was still standing behind Mrs. Des- 
mond trembUng with fear that the boy would shoot 
him. Lynch pointed the gun at him and he dropped on 
his face on the ground. Lynch turned away laughing 
and walked toward the house and put the gun in its 
place. Mrs. Desmond and Gerald passed in, closely fol- 
lowed by Na-Coppagh, who seated himself in one corner 
close to the fire. Mrs. Desmond told the girl to get 
some food for Na-Coppagh but the girl refused. Mrs. 
Desmond told Lynch to get something for Na-Coppagh. 
Lynch said he would if he thought it would poison him. 
Mrs. Desmond only smiled, she knew the terrible dislike 
the people had to an informer, so she procured some 
food herself for Cunningham and gave it to him to eat. 

When Mrs. Desmond's back would be turned Gerald 
would shake his little fist at Na-Coppagh who cowered 
in the corner from dread of the boy and the gun which 
was hanging over the fireplace on two nails where 
Lyuch placed it« 
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When Cmmingbam had done eating Mrs. Desmond 
told him he could stop in the house that night; but the 
next day he was to go and never darken the door of 
Carrickbawn again. 

Early next morning Cunningham left and about two 
weeks afterward his dead body was found standing on 
top of his head in Slaneboffin Lake, in about ten feet of 
water. Who murdered him was never foimd out, the 
people hated him so much. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

**I WOULD RATHER SEE YOU IN YOUR COFFIN THAN SEE 
YOU IN THE GARB OF YOUR COUNTRY'S ENEMIES. " 

A PERIOD of about eleven years had now elapsed 
since the events related in the last chapter occurred. 

Eleven long, weary years bring forth many changes 
in their train. 

Carrickbawn was no exception to the rule. It had 
taken on a neglected appearance since Maurice's death. 
Fences were broken down by cattle and never rebuilt. 
A general untidiness seemed to be the prevailing rule all 
round the place. 

The Widow Desmond, as she was now called, was 
much changed. Those eleven years had left on her 
features an indeUble impression of the one great sorrow 
of her life. Her dark-brown, wavy hair was now com- 
pletely white, while her eyes had that far-away look 
that sees no hope this side of the grave. Hers indeed 
was a face so overclouded with sorrow that no ray of 
earthly sunshine could illuminate it even for an instant. 

Gerald Desmond was now about seventeen years of 
age. He had grown up a manly young fellow, rather 
tall for his age, but well-built and extremely handsome 
both in face and form, while his white brow beamed 
with intelligence. It was easy to perceive that the fire 
of deep feeling and high-wrought enthusiasm broke out 
in flashes from his dear, blue, Celtic eyes when the 
wrongs inflicted on his country was mentioned. 

It was a calm and balmy evening in the latter part of 
June, 1877, when Gerald came home to Carrickbawn on 
vacation from college. Mrs. Desmond made it the 
occasion of a family reunion. Nellie Desmond, Gerald's 
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sister, had just completed her education at a young 
ladies' seminary in Navan. She had sro wn to be a very 
handsome yoxmg lady but delicate. She was to stay at 
home now and assist her mother with the household 
duties at Carrickbawn. Gterald had only a few months 
more until his education would be complete, when he 
was to take his place as master of Carrickbawn House. 

On the evening in question Mrs. Desmond had invited 
over to dinner Con Creagan and his wife and daughter, 
Eiiithleen ; also his two sons, Hardress and Tom Creagan. 
Kathleen Creagan was educated with an aimt of hers 
who taught in a young ladies' seminary in Blackrock, 
outside of Dublin. Although Gerald was a student at 
Trinity College in Dublin he had not met Miss Creagan 
in foinr years. He was revolving in his mind what she 
looked like. When Mr. and Mrs. Creagan and Kathleen 
arrived they were warmly received by Mrs. Desmond 
and Nellie. As for Gerald he was so absorbed in sur- 
prise and admiration at the sight of Kathleen whom he 
had pictured to himself as a big, ignorant schoolgirl, 
with a head of hair like a football pkiyer. But instead 
she seemed to him absolutely divine. Such a seraphic 
being in the shape of woman, he had in fact never seen 
or dreamed of. 

She seemed as if surrounded by an atmosphere of 
dignity, of grace, that he could not describe. But that 
which above all smote his young heart was the spirit of 
tenderness and profound sensibili^ which seemed to 
predominate her whole being. Why did his young 
heart palpitate so, and why did such a confusion seize 
upon him at the first words of greeting she spoke to 
him? Why did the few commonplace words she uttered 
to his mother and sister fill his ears with a melody that 
charmed him out of his strength? Ah, it is that first 
union of two pure and youthful hearts. With what a 
glory is it ever encircled in the transient annals of our 
early Mfe? No matter how long or how melancholy the 
lapse of time since its past existence may be, still is it re- 
membered by our feelings when the recollection of every 
tie but itself has departed. 

Such were the feelings of Gerald on this occasionu 
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That they were reciprocated by Kathleen was evident 
when their eyes met and her embarrassment deepened 
in a telltale blush. Dinner over Gterald and Kathleen 
at the suggestion of Mrs. Desmond took their places 
beside the piano and while Kathleen played (ierald 
accompanied her on the violin. Later they sang 
duets together, Mrs. Creagan remarking how sweet their 
voices sounded. Then the two girls sang and played 
while Gerald accompanied them on his violin. His 
vacation was thus spent pleasantly until the time arrived 
for him to return to Dublin to finish his studies; when 
he told his mother of his love for Kathleen Creagan and 
how the one object of his life would be to make her his 
own. Mrs. Desmond was delighted at the turn things 
had taken. Now she could retire from the cares and 
worries of managing Carrickbawn and leave it all to 
Gerald. She could visit her husband's grave oftener. 
Her only earthly wish now was to be laid to sleep beside 
him. Her only hope was to meet the husband of her 
youth beyond the grave where death could sunder them 
no more. Con Creagan was also glad that everything 
had turned out as himself and Mrs. Desmond wi^ed. 

Gerald returned to Dublin after an aflFectionate part- 
ing with Kathleen. When he arrived in that town he 
foimd that he was mistaken in the date of ^he opening 
term at college, and that he had a few days to spare yet 
before commencing his final studies. He concluded that 
the best way to spend those few days was to go sight- 
seeing through the city. 

Wandering along the quays in the direction of the 
Phoenix Park, he came to the Royal Barracks. The 
Second Hussars were then stationed in the Coverly Bar- 
racks. Gerald was at once struck with their handsome 
uniform, which consisted of a blue cloth tunic with yel- 
low braiding across the breast and on the cuffs, two 
yellow stripes down the sides of the trousers, while the 
headdress, was composed of dark bear skin with yellow 
lines, with a red and white horsehair plume in front. 
The whole regiment presented a very attractive appear- 
ance on parade. 

Gerald made inquiries and be found out that the regi- 
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ment was open for recruits. He made up bis mind to 
join the Hussars. When he returned to his hotel in the 
evening he considered the matter over for a long time, 
and the more he considered it the more pleased he was 
with the idea of spending a few years in the army. 

"Why," he thought, *'if my countrymen should ever 
again attempt to strike a blow for the old land will not a 
knowledge of military tactics be of use to me, even if I 
do have to learn them in the ranks of my country's 
enemies? Yes," he thought, **it will be retribution 
with a vengeance. K the right hand my country's 
enemies taught to use the sword should be arrayed 
against them, it would be poetic." He retired early to 
sleep with his mind made up to enlist in the Hussars 
the next morning. 

In the afternoon of the next day Gerald was sworn in 
as a private in the Second Hussars and detailed to "B 
troop.*' He wrote home to his mother acquainting her 
with the fact that he had joined the army, stating at the 
same time that his object in doing so was to team as 
much about military tactics as he could, which he hoped 
would be of use to him some day. He also wrote to 
Kathleen telling her his reason for joining. When Mrs. 
Desmond read Gerald's letter she was nearly heart- 
broken. "My God," she cried, "have I not suffered 
enough to be spared this last cruel blow? To see my 
child in the ranks of my poor husband's murderers 1 
Oh, my God I this is too much." 

"I would rather," she wrote to Gerald, "see you dead 
and in your coffin a thousand times, than see you volun- 
tarily wear the hated garb of your country's enemies." 

Kathleen and Nellie took Gerald's part, and pointed 
out to Mrs. Desmond the good it would do him to have 
a good military training to finish his education. Still 
Mrs. Desmond could not reconcile herself to the fact of 
her son being a soldier. 

"Why did he not join the French army?" she cried. 
"He understands the French language thoroughly; and 
besides France has always been friendly to Ireland.'' 

Kathleen pointed out to her how the Prince Imperial, 
the heir apparent to the throne of France, was then re- 
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eeiving a military education in England, although tb^ 
French bated England as much as freland did. 

Gterald after a few weeks found out that soldiering 
was not such a pleasure after all, particularly in a cav- 
alry regiment. He soon found out that there is one 
word that acts as an "open sesame" or magic key to 
the whole existence of a soldier's life in the British army 
— that word is "regulation." Whether on or oflf duty; 
whether on j>arade or in the barrack room; whether 
sick in hospital or taking his walks outside the barracks 
in his normal state of health ; the soldier must behave 
according to regulation. The guide to his daily course 
of life is to be found in a big red book with an illumi- 
nated title called the "Queen's Regulations and Orders 
for the Army. " Not only must a soldier be dressed and 
accouteied exactly according to rule when he appears on 
parade, but even when in tne evening he is allowed for 
a few hours to go beyond the barrack gates in pursuit of 
his own amusement. He may, or he may not care to 
wear a greatcoat, or is he pardal to carrying a riding 
whip or gloves with him ; his own choice in the matt^ 
counts for naught. He must go according to regula- 
tions issued by his commanding oflScer and taken from 
the red book mentioned above. Gerald often imagined 
before he joined the army when he observed a soldier of 
some cavalry regiment walking along the street with 
his spurs jingling and his closely fitting tunic and ad- 
mirably parted hair, with his cap fascened on the 
extreme side of his head and a riding whip in his hand, 
with his swaggering military gait, that everything is 
simply the result of warlike bearing occasioned by pro- 
fessional ardor. He found out now that it was merely 
acting according to "regulations." He also learned that 
he had to arise at the first sound of the bugle in the 
morning, shave, wash, and make up his bed and arrange 
the sixteenth portion or thereabouts of the ban-ack room 
which he occupies and do it all precisely according to 
regulations. And the non-commissioned officer in 
charge of the room, the regimental officer of the day and 
the officer commanding his own troop, would at various 
times inspect the apartment to insure due attention to 
jejTulationa 
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Gerald found that he could never for a moment enjoy 
any privacy. Wearied with his early drill in the riding 
school he is seated at breakfast, which, according to 
queen's regulation, consists of one pound of dry bread 
and a bowl of coffee or tea and constitutes his morning 
meal. The door suddenly opens, a smart rap of a whip 
is heard upon it and the cabalistic military word 
*'T'chun'* is heard from the orderly sergeant of the day 
and every man must answer to it by instantly springing 
to the upright attitude called "attention.'' "Any com- 
plaints?' ' inquires the orderly officer of the day. ' ' There 
be none." He continues his tour around the barrack. 
Dinner, which was also in accordance with queen's 
regulation, consisted of three-quarters of a pound of 
fresh meat, bone included^ with ve^tables provided 
from the soldier's pay. The meat might be roasted or 
boiled, whichever they preferred. 

Gerald discovered in consulting the pages of the afore- 
mentioned red book still further that in accordance with 
regulations he was not entitled to any supper. But 
on the back cover on the inside he found an amendment 
attached, which stated that when circumstances would 
admit, an evening meal of tea and a small portion of 
bread was invariably to be furnished to the men, in 
addition to their breakfast and dinner. So it appeared 
to him that he had no positive claim to supper at all 
according to regulations. 

All this amused him very much ; but the hardest part 
to bear was the petty tyranny inflicted on him by the 
non-commissioned officers who took a special delight in 
speaking insulting of all he held dear — his country and 
reUgion. Gerald well knew that to openly resent their 
insults, or as he often expresssed it himself, punch their 
damned heads for them, would insure him a court- 
martial and probably five years' imprisonment as a 
result. But with the privates it was different. None 
of them ever passed a disparaging remark about either 
in, his presence that his right hand did not shoot out 
straight from the shoulder with terrific force and land 
on l£e speaker's jaw, silencing for a time any further 
l:emarks of any sort. Gerald saw that he had made a 
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mistake in joining this particular regiment. For out of 
seven hundred men there were only about a dozen of 
Irishmen like himself; all the others being Scotch and 
English, and consequently prejudiced against Ireland 
' and everything Irish and Catholic in generaJL 

Nevertheless he made up his mind to stand it for the 
sake of the old land. He was quick in mastering the 
details of his drill. All his spare moments were spent ia 
the regimental library, where there was a splendid selec- 
tion of books relating to the newest and most approved 
tactics. He literally devoured the contents of these 
books. His comrades remarked how studious he was. 
''He is going for a commission," one remarked. ** You 
will see him Lieutenant Gterald Desmond, one of these 
days," said another; while a third said that "he would 
yet l)e the leader of the Fenians like his father." To 
all the questions asked by his comrades, he only smiled, 
remarking that he was attending to his own business. 
In reference to the commission as lieutenant he thought 
to himself: **If that came along well and good, I should 
be glad for mother's sake." But he knew there were 
two reasons why in his case it could never come along; 
viz., the fact of his being an Irishman and a Catiiolic. 
When he weighed the matter in his mind he came to 
the conclusion that he was better oflF the way he was. 
He was now dismissed all his drills and was what is 
called a trained soldier and took his turn on guard duty 
and routine work of the garrison. 

The captain commanding Gerald's troop was George 
Van Natten Pole, the only son of Sir George Van Natten 
Pole, of Polen Park, Westmeath, and landlord of Car- 
rickbawn. For some reason or other Captain Pole took 
a positive dislike to Gerald and took particular pains at 
times to acquaint him with the fact that he did not hke 
him. He carried his persecution so far at times that the 
colonel remonstrated with him and threatened to have 
him cashiered if he persisted in it. He considered 
Gerald a model young soldier. Both officers and men 
were unanimous in censuring the captain for his petty 
spite against Gerald, whom he called "an Irish 
Fenian." When inspecting the troop on parade he 
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irould call Gerald out from the ranks and inspect him 
ingly and if he found the least speck on him, he would 
^ward him the severest pimishment at his command. 
t was not often that Gerald gave him the chance to 
Lnd fault. 

The young man took an especial deheht in learning 
leld movements and field signalling. When field days 
ind sham fights were fought in Phoenix Park Gerald 
VBS usually told off by the colonel to act as scout to 
ind out information about the movements of the enemy 
—to find out, in fact, all he could about the enemy's 
ntentions and hide as far as possible the movements of 
lis own party. An incident happened at one of those 
iham fights one day that incensed Captain Pole more 
Ditterly than ever against Gerald. There was a visitor 
representing the imperial house of Germany over in 
Bhi^land and when he visited Dublin a sham fight and 
review was gotten up in his honor, as he was a great 
□ailitajy critic in his own country; he was to command 
she division of the army [that Gerald's regiment was 
attached to while the general commanding the district 
ivas to take command of the opposing forces. Gterald 
ivas detailed as scout of his division under command of 

bis highness, Prince . He understood his duties 

bhoroughly. After viewing the enemy's position for 
some time, he hastened in to report to the prince, whom 
he found surrounded by the ofl5cersof his own regiment. 
He was questioning them at great length on the newest 
bactics. Gerald reported that the enemy was massing 
his troops in the shadow of a wood on his extreme left 
which was directly opposite to the prince's right, and at 
the time the weakest part of his command. The prince 
asked Gerald what was the enemy's object in extending 
his troops in that direction? 

*'To force back your right, sir." 
"Well, what is his object in doing that?'* 
**To gain that hill in the distance, where, by placing 
lis artillery on its summit, he will command your whole 
position." 

"Right, by gad, young man," and turned round 
liastily to an aide-de-camp and told bim to tell Colonel 
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Brown to move forward his regiment of infantry to the 
right to meet the attack. Turning around to Gerald h& 
asked him what troop he belonged to. 

"Captain Pole's troop, sir," answered GteraJd. 

The prince turned to Captain Pole. ''Why, captain, 
the privates in your command know more about military 
tactics than j^ou do; how is that?" 

The captam did not answer but the look he gave over* 
at Gerald boded him no good. 

Gerald remarked afterward to his comrades: "If th© 
prince had asked Captain Pole the rules and tactics of 
polo playing, he couW have given him all the informa^ 
tion he required on the matter." 

"Yes," remarked another, "or if he gave the captain, 
a pack of cards he could give him cards and spades, and 
then out-point him at a game of poker." As a result of 
the prince's criticism of the captain the colonel gave bim. 
a long leave of absence from the regiment, much to 
Gerald's relief. A few weeks after the events mentioned 
above happened, a yoimg recruit joined the regiment 
attached to Gerald's troop and was detailed to Gerald's 
room. He gave the name of Arthur Cecil. He was a. 
good-looking chap; a big, overgrown boy, Gerald called 
him. He was well dressed and had plenty of money 
and while it lasted he had plenty of friends — even the 
troop "bully," Private Wells, was his friend. Wells 
was never known to associate with any one since he got 
his title of "bully," or best man in the troop for fight* 
ing, unless he had a well -filled pocketbook ; then he was 
his friend while it lasted ; when it was all gone he had 
no further use for him. In almost every regiment there 
is one "bully," or best man, as he likes to hear himself 
called. He has absolute sway in his own particular troop. 
Woe betide the luckless recruit that crosses his path nor 
does any old soldier dare answer him back unless he is 
well up in the manly art of self-defense. , 

WeUs occupied this position in Gerald's troop and be- 
tween the two there was no good will. Gerald never 
openly insulted Wells ; as he often remarked, he would 
be the last man to raise a fight, but when it was foroed 

" ~ ""*-' • - . L 
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^^ lim "he was there with hoth hands." Still he was 
^-aitmg to get a good chance at Wells, as he had over- 
^^^rd some remarks of Wells that were not compil- 
^ontary to him ; while Wells on the other hand hated 
GJoiald and, like every other bully, was a cowm^ at heart 
^^^^ afraid of him. He knew Gerald had overheard 
some of his remarks and he was also aware that he 
^^"ver let an insult go unpunished. So he pretended to 
"^ overfriendly with GreKJd in consequence. 

Oerald warned Arthur Cecil to keep out of Wells' 
^xnpany as he was no fit companion for him, telling 
l^xxai that when his money would be gone that Welk 
^^c>uld turn on him. Arthur and Gerald were very 
7^^od friends as they took to one another from the very 
*^ moment they got acquainted. Arthur did not heed 
^*?^ warning and about a week afterward, just after 
^itiner, Wens asked him if he was going to the regi- 
'^^^ntal canteen. Arthur said no, as all his money was 
STOne. WeUs asked him what he had done with some 
?VQnge he saw with him in the morning. Arthur told 
^Xn he had bought such and such articles with it. 
J^ells roundly abused him for doing so, and went away 
y^ the canteen by himself, as he had plenty of money of 
*^is own. 

Gerald was sitting on his cot listening, although he 
l^i^tended not to notice either Wells or Arthur, notwith- 
standing the fact that Wells glared at him several times. 
Some time after Wells' going out Gerald asked Arthur 
to come with him to the canteen and have a drink. 
Arthur consented and the two walked to the canteen. 
Oerald took a seat some distance away from where 
Wells and some cronies of his were sitting. He gave 
Arthur the price of a quart of beer and told him to fetch 
it. Arthur compUed and as he was passing Wells with 
the beer the latter asked him for a drink. Arthur re- 
fused as he had not paid for it and brought it over to 
where Gerald was, where the two drank it and walked 
back to their barrack room. They were scarcely inside 
ihe door when Wells and several of his chums came 
swa^ering in. 
The moment he saw Arthur he asked him why he di(i 
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not "give him a drink of beor out of the can? Arthur 
replied that he did not pay for the beer and he had no 
right to give it away. 

'*And who paid for it?" said Wells, shaking his 
clinched fist at Arthur's face. 

''Gerald did," replied Arthur. 

''He did, eh?" said Wells. "Well, take that,'' and 
he hit Arthur between the eyes and knocked him clean 
oflE his feet. When he was down he kicked him in the 
stomach. Gerald was sitting on his cot; and when he 
saw Wells kick Arthur he jumped to his feet and strode 
over in front of Wells, shook his fist in his face and told 
him not to that again. Wells turned white and mut- 
tered that it was none of his business what he did, and 
that he did not want to have any row with him. While 
speaking in this concilatory tone, he kept moving up to 
where Gerald stood. Suddenly he made a terrific upper- 
cut at Gerald's jaw that was intended to put him to 
sleep for some time. But Gerald was too quick for 
him. Stepping back he shot out his right straight from 
the shoulder with tremendous force, struck Wells 
squarely between the ej'es and floored him. Tables and 
forms were moved from the center of the floor and put 
one side. Bed cots were shoved out of the way and a 
ring was formed. Sides were taken, most of those 
present being on the side of the bully while Gerald bad 
no one but Arthur, who was too busy with his bruised 
face to be of much help to his friend. 

When Wells again faced Gerald it could be seen that 
he was over twenty pounds heavier and stouter built. 
But what Gerald lacked in weight and build he had 
in height and reach. After sparring for an opening 
Gerald's right again shot out and Wells was knocked 
clean oflF his feet, and every time he stood in front of 
Gerald he floored him until he pounded him into insen- 
sibility. When Wells' friends saw that Gerald was 
whipping him they deserted him and were unanimous 
in their praise of GeraW, who punished his opponent so 
badly that he had to be taken to the hospital. When 
the young Irishman was through with Wells, he 
walked over to several of the latter's backers in the early 
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part of the fight who were so loud spoken against Ire- 
lEuid and Irishmen and himself in particular, and asked 
them if they had anything to say in the matter now. 

Picking out three of the loudest spoken of the crowd, 
he compelled them to give three of the loudest cheers 
they ever gave before for Ireland and then kicked them 
out of the door. 

From that day until Gerald left the regiment there 
was no man more feared or more respected by his com- 
rades, and from that day forward nothing could dissolve 
the friendship between himseK and Private Arthur Cecil. 
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CHAPTER V. 

"Oh, Kathleen MaTourneen) we are parting. 
And it may be for years, and it may be forever." 

After the events related in the last chapter the 
papers were full of war and reminders of war in the 
East. Gerald's regiment was the first for active service 
and they were expecting to receive orders to proceed at 
once to Zululand as the trouble there was assuming 
alarming dimensions. On April 6, 1878, the Second 
Hussars, Cavalry, of the line received orders to embark 
at Kingstown on the troop ship Hymalaya and proceed 
to Zululand, South Africa, via the Cape. The regiment 
were to bring their horses with them. As soon as the 
order was received Captain George Van Natten Pole, 
commanding Gerald's troop, sent in his resignation, 
stating as his reason that the climate of Zululand would 
not agree with him and that he preferred to retire to 
civil Ufe rather than run the risk of injuring his health. 
Both oflScers and men were loud in their denunciation of 
the captain's cowardice, as they termed his action. 
Gerald remarked that the captain was more afraid of 
the Zulus then he was of the climate, while Gerald's 
comrades loudly declared that if the captain did go and 
happened to get anywhere in the line of fire between 
them and the Zulus in action he would never see Ireland 
again. 

Gerald asked for, and got a week's leave of absence to 
see his people before embarking for the front. When 
he arrived in Mullingar he was met at the railway sta- 
tion by his mother and sister and Kathleen Creagan, his 
sweetheart. After the first joyous greetings were over 
the party proceeded to Carrickbawn House where the 
neighbors gathered to welcome the yoimg man hpmo 
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^gain. Mrs. Desmond and Con Creagan did their utmort 
*o persuade him to give up the army by purchasing his 
discharge, but to no purpose. "I was not so anxious 
^lx>ut you while your regiment remained at home," said 
Jiffrs. Desmond, "but now you are going where many of 
your comrades may never return from, and who knows 
l>xit you may be among the number? Oh, Gerald," she 
oiried, the tears streaming down her cheeks, "I cannot 
bear to see you wear the garb of your country's opn 
pressors and your father's murderers. Oh, Gerald, 
you saw the thousands of your red-coated comrades that 
stood around the scaffold as your father gave up his 
innocent life for Ireland; you saw their glistening bay- 
onets; you were yoimg, it is true, but it should have 
left an impression on your mind that should last you 
Mrlxile life remained. 

*'It was only last night, child, that I saw your poor 

father in my dreams standing with that sweet smile of 

"Welcome upon his face with which he used to greet me 

^while living if we were only parted for a few hours. He 

opened his arms and bade me come to him. I clapped 

my hands with joy, and ran to meet him to be again 

olasped, as I thought, in his loving arms. I felt secure 

from all earthly troubles. I suppose he knew that this 

oarth is no place for me now that our only son, the last 

of yoTir name, is wearing the hated garb of England, 

Qind takes pride in being in the ranks of his country's 

oppressors." With her hands clasped and her face 

turned toward heaven, tears streaming down her pale 

eheeks, she cried : "My only wish of heaven to-day is to 

x^join the husband of my youth in his lonely grave." 

**0h, naother, dear, don't say that," cried Gerald, 
putting his arm around her neck and kissing her. 
**Tou know why I joined the English army. It was to 
learn how to avenge my father's death and help my 
xmfortunate country take her place among the nations 
cf the earth. It is with that object in view that I have 
suffered insults from inferiors, suffered and am willing 
to suffer imtold privations to yet gain that end for which 
my father laid down his life; I am stealing from the 
twk^ot my country's en^mi^s that knowledge of tactics 
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that has made them so formidable. And I have hopes 
to be yet in a position to break forever the power of the 
tyrant and avenge not only my father's death, but to 
write the epitaphs of Emmett and the other heroes of '98 
and write their history in the best blood of the invader. 
This is why I wear the hated garb of my country's 
oppressors. 

"And now, mother," he continued pleadingly, "you 
would not have me branded as a coward like Captain 
Pole, our worthy landlord's son? You know, mother, 
that Englishmen are only too glad to brand Irishmen as 
cowards if they only get a chance. And what better 
chance could I give them than by purchasing my dis- 
charge now that my regiment is going to the front? 
Oh, mother, you would not, you could not, ask your 
only son to allow himself to be branded as a coward? 
Oh, say you would not, mother, dear." 

"No, Gerald, I would not," said Mrs. Desmond, 
touched by the earnest pleadings of her son. "Your 
poor father was a brave man, and no terrors that his 
enemies could surround him with in his last moments 
on this earth could blanch his cheek. No, Grerald, you 
would not be the son of your father if you were not a 
brave man." 

"Well, to prove it, mother, I must rejoin my regi- 
ment and go with it to Zululand next week." 

"Oh, mamma, dear, you love Gerald too much, and 
we all love him too dearly," said Nellie Desmond, 
Gerald's sister, looking over at Kathleen as she spoke, 
"to have the finger of scorn pointed at him and be 
branded as a coward, which would surely be done if he 
should purchase his discharge from the army now. 
Indeed, we all regret very much to part with him even 
for a short time, but his honor is at stake now, mother; 
and as he has already stated to you, he believes that 
Irish liberty can be won only by fighting for it. By the 
sword alone can Irish independence be gained and he 
who wishes to strike must biow how to strike. It is to 
find out how battles are lost and won that Gerald joined 
the army; isn't that so, Gerald?" said Nelhe. 

"Yes, Nellie," repUed Gerald, kissing his sister; "you 
I were always a good, brave girl." 
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"Now, mamma,'' said Nellie, "you see you are in the 
minority, for I know Kathleen will side with me and 
Oerald. Have you nothing to say for your old play- 
mate, Kathleen?" asked NeUie, looking at her. 

**Of course I have, Nellie, something to say," replied 
£[atlileen. "I know that I shall miss Gerald very, 
"very much," and she blushed deeply, "more than any 
one is aware of, and I know his honor is at stake no\v. 
I believe I would die if I heard him called a coward 
l3ehind his back when I know he is such a good, brave 
fellow. You know, Mrs. Desmond, some one has said 
%hs,t all is fair in — ^in — " and she stopped and blushed 
deeply. 

"Love and war," cried Nellie, laughing. 
"Yes, that's it," said Kathleen, blushing still deeper. 
**Itis only right that Grerald should learn the use of 
arms in the ranks of his country's enemies. He will be 
"better able to strike a blow when the time comes and 
i±ie knowledge he will gain by going now to the front 
"will be of service to him when ms country needs his aid 
in the field." 

"Now, mamma," cried Nellie, laughing, "you see it 
is three to one and the majority rules, you know." 

"Yes, I suppose it does in this case," said Mrs. Des- 
mond. ' 'You two rebels of girls would back Q erald out 
in anything so I suppose I will have to give in to you 
this tune and let him go, although it is against my feel- 
ings I am consenting. " 

"That's a good, dear mother," said Gerald, putting 
his arms around her neck and kissing her. "You have 
made me very happy." 

"What," cried his mother, "are you happy at the 
thought of leaving your mother and sister and Kathleen 
here behind?" 

"Oh, no, mother, not that. But I want to prove to 
you and Nellie and Kathleen and everybody that I am 
worthy of the name of Desmond by securing the * Vic- 
toria Cross,' which is only given for distinguished 
bravery in the field." 

"Ah, my child, there are no honors, however great, 
that England could confer on you for bravery that 
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would give me such gratification as to see you lead a 
forlorn hope of your countrymen against the oppressors. 
This is an honor higher than any England could confer 
upon you, Gerald, m my mind.'* 

"Well, with God's help I will yet strike a last and 
final blow for Irish liberty," said Gerald. 

The few remaining days and evenings of Gerald's 
leave of absence were spent in company with Kathleen. 
During the day they would make httle excursions to the 
ruins of some old monastery, many of which were in the 
vicinity of Carrickbawn House. Nellie would accom- 
pany them sometimes at their earnest request, but even 
then they would wander off by themselves and as she 
remarked afterward good-naturedly to Gerald, * 'forget 
there was a Nellie Desmond in existence at all.'* 

The afternoon of the day before he was to rejoin his 
regiment he spent in bidding good-by to all the old 
people around Carrickbawn, who remarked that no 
matter what the color of Gerald's coat was, his heart 
was in the right place, and no mistake. Then be and 
Kathleen wandered aimlessly through the fields. In the 
evening they sat down together in the shade of two big 
beech trees that stood at the back of the garden in Car- 
rickbawn. Kathleen suggested to GeraM that he cut 
their two initials with his knife in the tree. "It is just 
a fancy," she explained to him; "when you are far 
away I shall be thinking of you and every time I pasH 
the tree going home I shall look at your initials and — " 
and she stopped suddenly. 

"Well," he said, coming to her aid, "what will you 
do then?" 

"I will kiss them for your sake, Gerald, dear, and 
wonder if you will be then thinking of me. " And she 
nestled her head close to his bosom and looked up con- 
fidently into his face. 

, "You are a good, dear girl," said Gerald, stooping 
down and kissing her upturned face. "Sure, I will be 
always thinking about you." 

"Well," said Kathleen, "I want you to take this 
small token in remembrance of me," at the same time 
producing from th^ bo^om pf her dress q. bwutiful ^vw 
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locket made in the form of a shamrock leaf, handsomely 
engraved with a chain attached. Gerald took it, open^ 
it, and saw inside three miniature pictures. His mother 
>vas in the center, Nelhe was on the right, while Kath- 
leen occupied the other space on the left. A lock of 
±heir hair encircled each picture. 

**I want you, Gerald," said Kathleen, **to wear that 
locket for my sake over your heart and if you are ever 
tempted to do anything wrong just look at it and ro- 
member your mother and sister and your own Kathleen 
are praying for you." Gerald clasped her to his breast 
and assinred her that he would always keep it in memory 
of her and his mother and sister. 

Taking a gold engagement ring set with diamonds 
out of his pocket and putting it on her finger he said : 
** Kathleen, when you look at that ring you will think of 
one who, no matter what the future holds for him, let it 
be weel or woe, swears before God now that he will 
never wed any other girl but you." 

*'0h, Gerald, don't speak in that way. We do not 
know what the future has in store for us and you might 
meet some girl you would hke better than your Kath- 
leen and then you both might want to get married," she 
said with an effort 

Gerald looked at her tenderly and said: ''What would 
you do then, Kathleen, if I did get married to another 
girl?" 

"Why, I should pray to God to make you both happy, 
yes, indeed I would, pray every night and morning for 
you, Gerald, and I would forget my own sorrow in con- 
templating your happiness from afar. But should you 
be unhappy, I would then be miserable, because I 
would not have the right to console you in your troubles, 
nor share your imhappiness, no matter how heavy the 
burden waa But I would pray for you more fervently, 
yes, indeed, I would, Gerald," and she looked up to his 
handsome face. * 

He stooped and kissed her, saying: **You need have 
no fear of my getting married to another girl, Kathleen, 
for my promise once given binds me forever and ay." 
Qer^ then comphed with her wi^h ^nd cut bpth thw 
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initials in the beech tree. They sat down on the rustic 
seat beneath the tree and talked of their plans in future 
when Gerald would return from the war. 

All is hushed in solemn death-like silence as the even- 
ing light fades away into twilight and the sun sinks to 
rest beyond the hills. The Angelus bell rings forth its 
joyous notes and the voices of Kathleen and Gterald 
mingle together in tuneful melody as they recite their 
evening prayer, while their eyes are filled with tears and 
their souls are elevated to Him in whose hands their 
future lies. 

Poor Gerald; poor Kathleen; sit on and enjoy the 
only brief glimpse of this earth's heaven which either 
of you will ever get. It is the last time that hand shall 
be clasped in hand ; and heart shall beat responsive to 
heart. The clouds are gathering dark and ominous in 
a heretofore cloudless sky. 

Gerald and Kathleen soon retired to the house where 
they found Nellie and Mrs. Desmond busy making prep- 
arations to receive the neighbors who were coming to 
bid Gerald good-by, or, as they said, to hold alive wake, 
which is always done when any one is leaving the old 
country. 

The crowd of boys and girls that attended at Carrick- 
bawn House to bid Gerald good-by taxed Mrs. Des- 
mond's hospitality (which was proverbial at all times) 
to the utmost. There was plenty of eating, with a drop 
of "the creature" to wash it down. There was music 
galore. Pipers and fiddlers and a couple of flute players 
made things lively in the outhouse where the dancing 
was held. Inside the house Nellie Desmond and Kath- 
leen played on the piano and sang together, while Gerald 
accompanied them on his violin; again he would retire 
to the outhouse and play for the people assembled there 
some of those old martial airs, those soul-inspiring tunes 
that quicken the pulse with love for faith and fatherland. 
Then again Gerald and Kathleen would sing together 
for them, when the applause would be loud and long, 
*'The wee sma' hours" of morning were near at hand 
before the friends thought of retiring to their own 
bome^ wd ^ they crowded into tiie Yioxx^ \»\sAQi^t^4 
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? ffood-by and wish him a Godspeed, they found him 
1° "fcJiie parlor standing beside Kathleen, who was seated 
at title piano. They asked Gerald and Kathleen to sing 
aiic>tiher song together before they retired. "For the 
Loxrcl only knows," they declared, ''will we all ever 
°^^^1; again at the one time." Gerald acceded to their 
^^^la and turned over the leaves of the music book to 
^<i some Irish song that he thought would be suitable 
to "fclie occasion. 

-A.fter calling Kathleen^s opinion to his aid, they both 
^^ided on "Kathleen Mavoumeen," the pathos of 
^«ich has reached the farthest extremity of the earth 
^liere Irishmen are found : 

* *Oh, Kathleen, Mavourneen, the grey dawn is breakhig, 

The horn of the hunter is heard on the hill. 
The lark from her light wing the bright dew is shaking, 

Oh, Kathleen, Mavourneen, what, slumbering still? 
Oh, hast thou forgotten how soon we must sever? 

Or hast thou forgotten this day we must part? 
It may be for years, and it may be forever; 

Oh. why art thou silent; thou voice of my heart? 
It may be for years, and it may be forever, 

Then why art thou silent, my Kathleen Mavourneen? " 

'•Kathleen. Mavourneen, awake from thy slumbers; 
The blue mountains glow in the sun's golden light 
Ah, where is the charm that once hung on my numbers? 

Arise in thy beauty, thou star of my night, 
Mavourneen, Mavourneen, mv sad tears are falling. 

To think that from Erin ana thee I must part; 
It may be for years, and it may be forever, 
Oh, why art thou silent, thou voice of my heart? " 

As Kathleen uttered the last words of the song she 
fell off the stool in a faint. Gerald picked her up and 
"With the aid of his sister soon brought her to again, but 
she declared that she would never siug that song again 
as it was too sorrowful. 

Many and fervent were the prayers that were offered 
up for Gerald's safe return to Carrickbawn that night 
as his numerous friends bade him good-by. 

About 9 o'clock next morning Gerald was all ready to 
return to his regiment. And after warning his sister 
Jfalli^ to look out for Captain Pole it \ie caxaa ^tqxisA 
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shooting, to keep out of his way, as he was not only a 
libertine of the worse class, but a scoundrel of the 
deepest dye as well, and unprotected girls like her were 
his special mark. "As for Kathleen," he remarked, 
"there was no fear of his interfering with her while her 
two brothers were around/' 

Gerald then took an affectionate farewell of his 
mother and sister and Kathleen Creagan and her father 
and two brothers. He then took his seat on the outside of 
Mrs. Desmond's car and in the midst of a scene which 
no pen-picture could describe he left Carrickbawn 
House. As the car arrived at the top of the hill of 
Slaneboffin on its way to Mullingar, he requested the 
driver, no less a person than the redoubtable Paddy 
Walsh, to stop until he could take a last look at Carrick- 
bawn. As he stood up on the side of the car to obtain 
a better view of Carrickbawn all that constitutes a rich 
and fertile country was before him. But his eyes were 
fixed on a group of females in the yard at Carrickbawn 
House, who waved their handkerchiefs at him in the 
distance. He waved his in return. Then he saw his 
mother turn round and walk into the house followed by 
Nellie and Kathleen, who gave him one last wave of her 
handkerchief as she stood in the doorway and disap- 
peared. Gerald turned away, resumed his seat, and told 
Paddy to drive on. 

"My God," he cried, "I have a presentiment that I 
shall never see them all alive again. Not that I fear I 
am going to Zululand to die, but I feel that I shall re- 
f turn here again and find them all dead." Did his pre- 
sentiment come true? Time will telL 
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CHAPTER VI. 

"oh, shade of my venerated father, am I DOING 
RIGHT IN LEAVING MY NATIVE LAND TO-NIGHT 
AND ALL IT HOLDS DEAR?" 

In the afternoon of the same day that Gerald left 
Carrickbawn hereioined his regiment in the Royal Bar- 
racks in Dublin. Two days later he embarked with his 
comrades on the troopship Hymalaya at Kingstown. 
The vessel was to call at Portsmouth on their way out 
to take on several batteries of artillery which were 
ordered to the front also. 

The Hymalaya sailed at high tide in the evening, 
and as she steamed out from the dock the regimental 
band struck up *' The Girl I Left Behind Me." The 
crowd on the dock gave three hearty cheers for the sol- 
dier boys which were lustily returned. 

Gerald stood amidships watching the now fast disap- 
pearing harbor. As she went out mto the sea the troop- 
ship was headed right in the teeth of a stiff breeze that 
was blowing dead against her. All the soldiers had 
gone below with the exception of Gerald who remained 
standing in the same position looking out over the side 
of the vessel at the fast disappearing outlines of his 
native land. What strange sensations swept through 
his bewildered brain as he watched the last departing 
ray of the sinking sun in the west, wondering if he 
should ever again behold it rise o'er the land of his 
birth. Wrapt in a maze of thoughts in which his 
mother, sister, and Kathleen held prominence, his eyes 
filled with tears. A mysterious feeling of sorrow 
hitherto unexperienced fills his whole heart as he turns 
his head away from the point where the land receded 
from his Bight 
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"My God," he cried in anguish, "I am parting iEronl 
all I hold dear on earth. Oh, shade of my venerated 
father, if the power is given to you to participate in 
the concerns and troubles of your only son, oh, tell 
me if I am doing right in leaving the land of my birth 
and all that I hold dear on earth behind me, to take 
part in an unjust quarrel. Oh, tell me, father, if 
power is given you.'* 

He raises his inquiring gaze toward heaven, his hands 
clasped in mute supphcation, his handsome fkce lighted 
up with enthusiasm. And, lo, he heard a voice that 
sounded clear and distinct above the rising storm answer 
him and say: *'You are doing right, GreraJd, you will 
gain the knowledge you seek." Gerald gazed with 
astonishment mingled with awe as he stood lookmg out 
to sea over the side of the vessel from whence the voice 
apparently came. He could see nothing. He turned 
hastily around to see if any of his comrades heard bim 
and answered him ; but no one was near. All his com- 
rades were between decks. The lookout and starboard 
watch were away forward ; they could not have heard 
him. And besides he knew that in the fullness of his 
heart he did not speak above a whisper. 

His brain was bewildered with doubts as to whether 
it was only imagination or was it really a voice. He 
was in this state of uncertainty for a minute or so when 
he again heard the voice clear and distinct above the 
howling wind and hissing sprays that were sweeping the 
side of the vessel. There Tvas no mistaking the voice 
this time; it was close beside him. 

"You are doing right, Gerald. When you again 
return to your home the very sight of it will nerve your 
arm to avenge your country's wrongs." 

"Oh, I thank the spirit of my venerated father. Now 
that I know that it is thy wish for me to gain the knowl- 
edge I seek in the ranks of my country's enemies.'* 

Gerald gazed long and earnestly out into the howling 
storm ; but he heard the voice no more. He had not 
the sHghtest doubt but it was the voice of his father's 
spirit that answered him. Still he was troubled over the 
meaning of those mysterious words: "When you agaiii 
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return to your home the sight of it will nerve your arm 
to avenge your country's wrongs." 

What did it mean? My mother I know is delicate 
and may not live until I return; but Nellie is all right. 
He took the locket that Kathleen gave him from the 
inside of his tunic and opening it gazed long and earn- 
estly at the pictures it contained. Reverently kissing 
them he returned the locket to its place over his heart. 

-No," he said, "I can't make out their meaning. 
Would that coward, Captain Pole, have anything to do 
with it?" and he clinched his hands. "Well, if he has, 
God help him if I meet him." Gerald's thoughts dwelt 
wpon his sister Nellie, whom he feared the captain might 
have designs upon. 

*'But no," he cried, **that is not their meaning. 
Could it be that my mother would be evicted from Car- 
rickbawn House? No, I do not think it's possible, for 
Sir George, the captain's father, has always been a 
good landlord. He is old, it is true, and may soon die 
8^d the captain assume control over the estate; but 
even so my mother does not owe any rent now and she 
1^ the land well stocked with cattle and sheep, the 
price of which would pay her rent for several years to 
come. And very few landlords will put out tenants 
Unless they owe some rent anyhow. They may raise it 
double, but if the tenant can pay it then, which is seldom 
the case, they may let them stop in their holdings. 
There are landlords who would get rid of tenants for 
spite to make grazing ground for their cattle. Would 
the captain be one of the latter," he thought, "and 
evict my mother and Nellie? No," he cried, dismissing 
the subject from his mind; *'he dare not." 

Still he thought of those mysterious words. "I can- 
not for the life of me understand their meaning. Well, ' ' 
he said as if dismissing the subject altogether from his 
mind, "time will tell." He turned away and walked 
forward and rejoined his comrades below deck. 

The next morning the vessel touched at Portsmouth 
and took on several batteries of artillery for Zululand. 
Right days later they all disembarked at Port Natal, 
South Africa. The artillery were to march in easy 
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stages to the front. The Hussars were to push forward, 
as the general commanding, Lord Chelmsford, was in 
great need of a cavahy regiment for scouting and recon- 
noitering. He had several brigades of infantry and 
artillery under his command, but no cavalry. 

The Hussars passed through Pietermaritzburg on the 
coast and followed the course of the Ilyotoad River. 
After two days marching they came in sight of a range 
of rocky hills called the Itelezi Hills. Lord Chelms- 
ford's command was encamped on the plains about five 
miles to the south of the heights. The Zulus held their 
position on the hills, and could not be dislodged. On 
the other side of the hiUs directly opposite to the position 
held by Lord Chelmsford's command only several miles 
to the north, the beautiful valley of Isandula lay, where 
the gallant Twenty-fourth Infantry of the line was cut 
to pieces afterward. Gerald Desmond and Arthur 
Cecil were great comrades. They were both detailed as 
advance scouts for the command. This was considered 
a position of honor, although it was one of great danger 
as they were the very first ones to come in conilict with 
the enemy, since their position was always in front and 
several miles ahead of their comrades. Gerald often 
remarked to his comrades that if only half of the shots 
that the Zulus fired at himself and Dick, as he called his 
charger, took effect there would not be an inch of either 
of their bodies without a hole in them. Gerald far^ 
fortunately on these expeditions for awhile. But his 
comrade, Arthur Cecil, was not so lucky. He received 
a painful wound in the side which gave him a lot of 
trouble for some time. The Hussars were in camp now 
several weeks and there was no actual battle fought yet, 
although there were several skirmishes between small 
parties. Lord Chelmsford believed that his command 
was too small to drive the Zulus out of their position in 
the hills, so he decided to strike camp and retreat across 
the plains a few miles for the purpose of drawing the 
Zulus from their stronghold, as he well knew that they 
would follow him. Gerald said he would then turn on 
them and sweep the ground with them. They accord- 
ingly broke camp, Gerald's regiment acting as rear 
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ITUard; that is, they were in rear of the column of infan- 
^^^ and artillery, between them and the Zulus and spread 
^u-fc for several miles over the plains. 

^s the general commanding anticipated, as soon as 
tile Zulus saw the English soldiers march back across 
tile plains in retreat, they followed out of the hills in 
^ousands after them, shouting and yelling hke devils 
a.nd brandishing their assegais. Lord Chelmsford kept 
oxi across the plain for several miles. The Zulus were 
^ow pressing pretty close on Gerald's regiment. The 
general sent back word to Colonel Marshall, command- 
^^g the regiment, to dismount one wing and keep the 
?iiemy in check; thus givmg him time to form the 
J^rfantry into two divisions for the attack. Gerald be- 
^^Hged to the right wing and the word of command was 
Si^ren for the right wing to dismount. 

Gerald and Arthur Cecil were alongside of each other 
''^lien the firing commenced. First, several volleys were 
*^^ be fired kneeling, at six hundred yards' range, to 
^li^cck the enemy's advance for a time. Then the com- 
^^^nd was to fire individually. 

Cferald was very nervous; not that nervousness that 
^^companies fear, as nothing was further from his 
'^^ind; but with that creepy feeling that comes over us 
^"t the thoughts of shedding human blood; for no matter 
^""liat color the enemy was of, they were in his idea 
^'^aman beings. He did not consider then that they 
^^^^re not troubled in the least by any such feelings with 
regard to shedding his blood. Their hope of happiness 
^^ a future world largely depended on the number of 
^*iemies they killed, A very good idea for those who 
^^e repelling the invader of their country. 

Gerald and Arthur wero top busy loading and firing 
^^r some time to talk. At last Arthur exclaimed: 
^ I)amn me, Gerald, if you have hit one of those black 
devils yet." 

Gerald rephed that the idea of shedding blood was 
Repulsive to him. Still he was firing at them all right 
whether his shots told or not. Arthur remarked : ' ' I felt 
just the same way. I fancied that it would be all right 
if they killed me, but according to our Christian teach- 
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ing, I did not think it right to kill them; until that 
black devil gave me this wound in the side. The pain 
of that nearly drives me mad. At the very sight of a 
Zulu's face since that my finger is itching to get on the 
' hammer of my carbine to blow another's brains out. 
Why, the other night I nearly ran my sword through 
one of those Zulu camp followers. I have such a thirst 
for their blood now that I would like to wipe out all that 
howling mass of Zulus in front there." 

Gerald could see that at every shot Arthur fired a 
Zulu fell. Presently he saw a big, strapping Zulu come 
out in front of his party and take deliberate aim at him- 
self and Arthur. The shot struck Arthur in the breast 
and he fell over. "Hit that big fellow, Gerald," he 
cried, ''he has done for me, sure." 

Gerald fired and the Zulu made a spring in the air 
and fell forward dead. Gerald, now that he had shed 
blood, felt his nervousness had gone, and a fierce long- 
ing to kill every Zulu in sight took possession of him. 
His face was flushed, his lips compressed, and his eyes 
sparkled. He turned to Arthur and asked him if he 
was much hurt? "I think so," Arthur repUed; *'but 
don't mind me; only kill the black devils." 

Arthur was stopping the blood from the wound in his 
breast with his chamois glove. Gerald looked aroimd 
and saw that the army hospital fellows were busy carry- 
ing his falling comrades to the rear to be attended by 
the doctors. At every shot he fired now a Zulu fell. As 
he saw his comrades falling around him a fierce hatred of 
the Zulus took possession of him. Turning to Arthur 
he said : "My only regret now is that I wasted so much 
ammunition before." 

"Here you are; you can have mine, as I shall not be 
able to use it for some time anyhow." The next mo- 
ment the army hospital corps took Arthur to the rear. 

The command to mount was then sounded on the 
bugle and the men with the horses came up at a gallop 
to the firing line and each man took his own horse and 
mounted as quickly as possible. Gerald took his horse 
and mounted. He saw then that there was a large 
number of his comrades killed or wounded by the num- 
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ber of horses without riders that was turned loose. As 
soon as they were mounted they formed up knee to knee 
and the command was given to draw swords. 

Gterald was now impatient for a hand-to-hand conflict 
with the Zulus. At the command "Gallop, March," he 
shot the spurs into his charger's side and moved forward 
in line with his conu^des. When a short distance from 
the enemy the command to "charge" was given. With 
a loud cheer that echoed in the surrounding hills, they 
urged their horses forward. Knee to knee they rode 
down on the Zulus, who hurled a shower of assegais at 
them with deadly effect. Gerald plunged his horse into 
the center of them while his sword flashed now to the 
right with a powerful downward cut, then a parry, 
then a thrust, again on the left; another powerful up- 
ward blow would cut a Zulu's head in two; then a 
thrust to the left front would send another powerful 
Zulu down never to rise again. Gerald and his com- 
rades still pressed forward through the dense mass of 
the foe. Now Gerald would urge his horse to the right 
to assist some comrade that was almost overpowered; 
again he plunged to the left to aid some other comrade 
who was almost heat down by overwhelming numbers. 
Gerald and his comrades fought their way through the 
dense mass, then wheeling their horses, now foaming 
and mad with pain, they charged back again into the 
howling Zulus. Gerald was now wounded but not 
severely while his horse was bleeding from several cuts. 
He saw one of the officers of his regiment trying to 
defend himself against the attack of five or six Zulus. 
He dashed forward to his relief just as the officer fell 
severely wounded. Gerald soon dispatched the Zulus 
and stooping down picked the officer up and laid him on 
the front of his saddle. The bugle sounded the retreat 
now for the cavalry, and Gerald and his comrades who 
were still mounted quickly cleared the front, as the artil- 
lery were waiting to open fire on the Zulus in the center 
wUle the infantry were coming up on the double-quick 
in two divisions, one on each flank of the artillery. 
G^iald and his comrades soon cleared the front, and re- 
formed their now brokeu ranks in the rear of the artil- 
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lery; as they were returning their comrades in tb 
infantry and artillery cheered them again and again 
Gerald gave the wounded oflBcer over to the doctor' 
care and rejoined his comrades after getting his woimds^ 
which were only slight, dressed. 

The infantry now poured a terrific fire into the dens^ 
mass of Zulus that kept pouring down from the hills. 
The charge of the Hussars had broken them up into dis- 
organized bodies. The artillery shelled these bodies 
with terrible effect, the Zulus falling in thousands. 
After about an hour they began to fall back toward 
their stronghold in the hills. Lord Chelmsford seeing 
this ordered a general advance along the line. The 
artillery now ceased firing, while the two divisions of 
infantry swung in together in one body and moved for- 
ward at a double quick, halting every now and tiien to 
pour in a destructive volley at the now retreating foe. 
The left wing of the Hussars now charged the disorga- 
nized and fleeing mass, cutting them down by hundreds 
until the increasing darkness prevented further pursuit 
until the next day. Over thui;y thousand Zulus were 
killed and wounded and remained on the field when 
hostilities ceased. Lord Chelmsford's command lost 
about fifteen hundred killed and wounded. Gerald's 
regiment alone lost two hundred and fiifty out of seven 
hundred. 

The general decided to encamp there for the night 
while pickets and vedettes were posted for the protection 
of the camp at night. Other parties were told off to 
collect the dead and bury them. This was done by dig- 
ging large trenches eight or nine feet deep and piling the 
bodies on top of each other until the trench was filled 
when the clay was thrown in on them. The bodies 
were buried with their uniforms on. Comrades in life 
were comrades in death. 

Gerald had his horse's injuries attended to as soon as 

gissible, as he remarked he was the best friend be had. 
e then went to the field hospital to inquire after Arthur 
Cecil whom he found resting easy after having the bul- 
let extracted. Gerald returned to his tent and by the 
hght of a tallow candle wrote ^ letter home to his 
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pother and sister inclosing another for his sweetheart, 
j^^thleen Creagan. He told them how the battle had 
P^n fought and won; how the general thanked him for 
^^S bravery ; and how he would mention him in his dis- 
t^tches to the war oiBBcers. He told them too how the 
^Uver locket Kathleen had given him undoubtedly saved 
^is life that day by acting as a shield and stopping a 
bxillet that would have surely gone through his heart, 
bad it not been for the locket. After inclosing his letter 
Ui an envelope and addressing it he went to the colonel's 
tent and had him indorse the envelope, which was then 
Sent to the coast with the dispatches and mailed to Eng- 
land, no stamps being required. 

The camp remained for several days in the same posi- 
tion while the enemy's dead were buried. Lord Chelms- 
ford saw that the Zulus still held their stronghold in the 
hills and could not be dislodged. He saw that they 
Were getting reinforced every day by large numbers. 

A week or so after the battle he decided to strike 

camp and retire across the plains for some distance; not 

to draw the Zulus out of their fastnesses as he had done 

before; since he well knew he could not catch them 

again in that way. But his command was too small to 

attack their present position. He thought it best to 

retire and await reinforcements which he expected from 

England every day; when they arrived he would make 

two divisions of his command and send one to the north 

of the Itelezi Hills through the valley of Isandula and 

attack the enemy from that side while the other division 

would move forward again and attack from the south. 

Gerald's regiment again acted as rearguard, covering 

tie retreat of the troops across the plain. Gerald was 

one of the rear parties between the main body and the 

enemy. The Zulus made no move to follow the soldiers 

this time. They received a lesson the last time that 

they would not forget. Now and again one of them 

would show himself on the top of a rock high upon the 

hill and shake his assegai at the retreating army, 

Gerald would turn his charger's head around once in 

awhile, fire his gun at them and knock them over; after 

awhile they did not show themeelvea ^t all, After re^ 
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treating about five miles or so Lord Chelmsford decide£^ 
to encamp and await the reinforcements he expected. 
It was nearly ^three weeks before the long-wished-for " 
reinforcements arrived from the coast; after two day's 
rest everything was in readiness to make another attack 
on the enemy's position. The Twenty-fourth Begiment 
of Infantry were ordered to go to the north of their posi- 
tion by way of the valley of Isandula. The attack was 
to be made simultaneously from both sides at noon the 
next day, thus hemming the Zulus in and routing them 
from their present position. 

The Twenty-fourth passed out of camp amid the 
cheers of their comrades and were soon lost sight off be- 
hind their hills that afternoon. They camped on the open 
plain of Isandula that night with the Itelezi Hills to 
the south where they knew the enemy was strongly 
fortified; while to the north of their camp lay the 
Incenze Hills, thus forming the beautiful valley of 
Isandula. About noon the next day, Gerald Desmond 
was one of a party of scouts sent forward across a spur 
of the Itelezi Hills to get in communication with the 
Twenty-fourth. 

The remainder of the command was moving forward 
under Lord Chelmsford from the south for the attack, 
as he believed that the Twenty-fourth had had time to 
be around at the designated point in the north. As 
Gerald crossed the hills with his party he was in ad- 
vance of them. He saw smoke away up the valley. 
He sent back word that the Twenty-fourth was engaged 
and urged his horse forward to ascertain how they were 
faring. As he came nearer to them he saw that they 
had a fearful engagement and were completely siur- 
rounded by thousands of the enemy. The hills and 
plain around the soldiers were literally black with Zulus. 
Gerald took the signal flag he carried and flashed back 
word to his command that the Twenty-fourth was get- 
ting cut up and to send forward assistance at once. He 
still galloped on toward the front. His blood thrilled 
with enthusiasm as he saw the brave stand made by the 
gallant Twenty-fourth. They were formed in hollow 
square and poured volley after volley into the dense mass 
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cf Zulus around them, mowing them down in heaps. 
At last their ammunition gave out and with a cheer that 
•echoed and re-echoed through the hills, they charged, 
only to be hurled back again by overwhelming numbers. 
Again and again they would charge against uie showers 
of assegais hurled at him by the Zulus. Gerald reined 
his horse in and anxiously watched the contest from a 
distance, wondering if aid would come in time to the 
brave fellows. Presently he saw his own regiment over 
the hills behind him and the artillery with them, which 
quickly unlimbered and took up position on the heights, 
but they found that if they fired into the valley they 
would KU their comrades. However, they shelled the 
hills each side with good effect. 

A reinforcement of infantry was coming up on the 
other side of the hill as fast as they could. But Gerald 
saw now that the gallant Twenty-fourth would be com- 
pletely wiped out before aid could get to them. True, 
his own regiment was galloping forward to their assist- 
ance, but they could never charge into that thick mass 
without support. Gerald now galloped forward toward 
where the hand-to-hand battle was now raging. He 
wanted to find out where the enemy was weakest so 
that his regiment could charge in and rescue all that 
was left of the gallant band. The square was broken 
up now, and the men were fighting with the bayonet 
shoulder to shoulder in small parties. He saw one party 
of about two hundred fightingtheir way out of the mass 
in his direction. He took in the situation in an instant 
and wheeling his charger around he saw his regiment 
coming down the center of the valley, their gallant 
colonel in front. Gerald raised his sword blade aloft 
over his head and, wheeling his charger's head around, 
pointed with the sword in the direction where the enemy 
were weakest. The colonel understood the signal and 
wheeling the regiment moved forward in the direction 
pointed out by Gerald, who now again galloped for- 
ward. He saw a party of the. Zulus make toward the 
Itelezi Hills with the colors of the Twenty-fourth and 
dashed after them, forgetting in his excitement that he 
was alone. Nothing daunted, he galloped in among 
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them, firing his revolver at them as he rode them down; 
then he hurled the empty piece at them and attacked 
them with his sword. He rescued the colors, and as he 
wheeled his horse around he saw that he was again sur- 
rounded. His left arm was wounded and powerle^ 
now. He dropped the reins on his horse's neck and took 
the tattered and torn colors in his teeth and fought 
with the courage of a lion. At every blow a Zulu went 
down. He was now hard pressed, until his comraxies 
moved forward and rescued him. The regiment charged 
the howling mob of Zulus and saved all that was i^t of 
the Twenty-fourth. Just one hundred and eighty men 
all told, together with the remaining colors of tiie regi- 
ment; all that was left alive out of fourteen hundred 
brave men who passed up the valley in the morning in 
the pride of youth and manhood. 

Gerald's regiment again suffered heavily by the 
rescue; but their cheers as they surrounded and pro- 
tected those heroes were heard above the noise made by 
frantic Zulus. The artillery now moved forward and 

¥)ured a terrific fire of shot and shell into the valley, 
he other infantry regiments now came up and com- 
pletely routed the enemy, who took to the hills again. 
But the artillery shelled them out of their position for 
into the night. 

Gerald was now recommended for the "Victoria 
Cross," which was the height of his ambition in the 
army. The next day the enemy were completely routed 
and driven from their position in the hills. When the 
news of the terrible disaster of Isandula reached home 
the English people realized that the Zulus might be 
poor, benighted heathens, but they were first-class fight- 
ing men. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

GERALD DESMOND SAVES THE LIFE OF THE PRINCE 
IMPERIAL IN AN ATTACK ON A ZULU KRAAL. 

When the account of the battle of Isandula reached 
England the long-asked-for reinforcements were dis- 
patched at once for the Cape. Every available troop- 
ship and steamship was pressed into the service to carry 
troops out for Zululand. The prince imperial was an 
oflBcer in the artillery stationed in Portsmouth in Feb- 
ruary, 1879. He left England with the reinforcements 
for Zululand. When they arrived at Cape Natal he 
was stricken down with a severe attack of fever which 
is peculiar to the climate there. It was about the early 
part of April before he was able to be around again. 
Gerald Desmond was one of a party consisting of thirty 
men who were sent back from the front to escort the 
prince from Pietermaritzburg to the front. The prince 
and his escort were attached to General Buller's com- 
mand. Gerald was attracted to the prince at once by 
his affable manner. He saw that England was playing 
a deep game by sending him out to Zululand where 
there was so much danger, and so httle glory to a son of 
La belle France. 

**Well," Gerald thought, "he shall not want a friend 
in need while any of my countrymen are near." In 
looking around at his coinrades of the escort he saw that 
he was the only Irishman among them. On the second 
day's march out from Pietermaritzburg, the prince was 
mounted on his favorite horse **Stag." General Buller 
decided to make a reconnoissance in the direction of a 
Zulu village where a party of the enemy were known to 
be in position. 
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The general dispatclied the prince on this dangerous 
mission, with only the thirty men who formed his escort 

Gerald knew then that has worst fears concerning the 
safety of the prince were confirmed. **The general," 
ho thought, '*must be either a damned fool or be acting 
according to instructions to send forward such a small 
party as this unless they want a sacrifice— probably that 
was the intention." Kiding his horse alongside the 
prince he saluted and said, speaking rapidly in French : 

** You will have to be very careful, sir." 

The prince looked at him, surprised at being addressed 
in his native language by a simple private soldier. **I 
do not think," he repUed, **that there is any danger. 
The general informed me that there was only a small 
party seen in the direction in which we are reconnoiter- 
ing." 

''Well, sir," replied Gerald, **my experience among 
the enemy for this last fiif teen months has taught me to 
believe that wherever the face of one Zulu is to be found 
there are always several hundred more black faces close 
by, so it is best to be cautious, sir." 

The prince saw that Gerald was a bit excited, and as 
he looked at him he thought 'Ms the man afraid?" But 
no ; there is no sign of fear in those clear, blue, Celtic 
eyes. And was not Gerald's bravery at Isandula known 
wherever the account of the battle was read? No, it 
was not fear that made him so anxious, the prince 
thought. "Well," he replied aloud, "the general has 
told me distinctly that there were no Zulus to be found 
in this direction. So you see, Desmond, yoiu: fears are 
groundless." 

Gerald immediately saluted and returned to his place 
in the escort. His comrades could see that he was 
ofl:ended, not so much by the manner in which the 
prince addressed him as his superior oiBBcer, but be- 
cause he doubted the danger that surrounded him. 
Gerald also thought : "He takes me for a coward. K I 
could have told him that it is a game that England is 
playing with him where his life may pay the forfeit! 
But he would never believe me." 
About an hour aftepw^urd t3ae pxmo^ cam^ \si «^^ oil 
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^ Zulu kraal apparently unoccupied, with a high fence 

around it. The ground was covered with a growth of 

^ong grass that reached to the horses' girths. When the 

prince arrived within a short distance of it he ordered 

^i^o escort to halt as he proceeded to make a sketch of 

tho kraal. Gerald dismounted and was examining the 

S'foiind very carefully around them. The prince saw 

^iixi and calling to him, asked him what he was looking 

* * Zulus, sir," replied Gerald. 

The prince laughed. '* A queer place you expect to 

them in, Desmond," he said. 
Grerald was now gazing at the grass in front of the 
I^^^-XTty. Stooping down he examined the ground closely ; 
■*^sixig suddenly up he gave a prolonged whistle and 
^"^ickly remounted his horse and examined the loading 
^-^^ liis pistols. 

^^ * *Well," said the prince, riding to where he was, 
li^.ve you found any Zulus dead or alive?" 
^ *I am afraid, sir," rephed Gerald in a voice in which 
^^itiher anger nor fear was apparent, "that we will find 
^^<> many of them soon and they will be very much 
^'li'V'e, I am thinking." 

The prince raised himself in the stirrups and looked 

^^<^xmd. He could see nothing as far as the eye could 

^^^i.ch but the long grass which is one of the peculiar 

^^.tures of this country. He stated as much to Gerald, 

^^l^o shook his head and remarked that the grass covered 

^ liundred or more Zulus now probably around them. 

The words were hardly out of his mouth when the air 

"^O^s thick with a shower of deadly assegais. The 

^ixice saw that they were completely surrounded. 

^^rald rode his horse alongside of the prince and said, 

*^"Ughing: *'They do not seem to be very dead over 

''twere." 

They seemed to rise from the very ground. The prince 

^^dered the party to move forward to the kraal. But 

^fore they got there they had to fight their way through. 

Twice did Gerald save the life of the prince, once on the 

outside of the kraal, when he was almost on^t^vt^\<5^ 

^y^eGerce attack of the Zulus; agam ^Y^eii \i^ ^^^a* 
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alone inside the yard deserted by the escort and ahnost 
beaten down by six powerful Zulus, Desmond was on 
the outside of the yard with the fence bettveen. Look- 
ing around he saw the peril of the prince. Setting the 
spurs to his horse he jumped the fence and landed in 
the midst of the astonished Zulus who were attacking 
tlie Frenchman. He quickly dispatched them. As one 
of them aimed his assegai at the prince, Gerald swung 
his hoise around between him and the Zulu, receiving the 
assegai in the shoulder himself. They both retired after 
the escort; all of whom that were not killed outright in 
the attack were now flying as fast as their horses could 
carry them in the direction where they supposed the 
remainder of the general's force was. 

As they rode side by side the prince thanked Gerald 
for saving his life and assured him he should never for- 
get the kindness to him. 

**0h," Gerald replied, **I have only done my duty; 
that is nothing. We all have to do the same for each 
other once in awhile. Still, I am glad to be of service to 
such a distinguished son of France, between which 
country and mine there has always existed the most 
friendly relations." 

**You are Irish then?" remarked the prince. 

**Yes," replied Gerald, "and I am proud of it." 

*' Well, I should say you ought to be. Your country 
is small, it is true, but it has made a brave struggle for 
freedom. Next to being a Frenchman I beUeve I would 
prefer to be an Irishman myself. Your countrymen 
are a brave race of people, indeed." 

"Well, sir," replied Gerald, "by the way you spoke 
to me this forenoon I believed that you thought that I 
was actuated by fear for myself in warning you of the 
danger we have just passed through." 

"No, Gerald," replied the prince, "you do me a 
wrong if you think so. I could not attribute any such 
thing as fear to you when I know that you have already 
won the 'Victoria Cross,' which is given only for distin- 
guished bravery. Indeed, had I entertained the slight- 
est doubt in the matter it was quickly dispelled when I 
saw you land with your horse in the midst of those 
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Zulus. My I were they not astonished when you landed 
in their midst?" 

"Yes," said (Jerald, laughing, "I believe they must 
have thought I came straight from heaven." 

"But," replied the prince, "I cannot understand the 
action of the oflBcer in charge of the escort ordering the 
retreat when he saw me engaged on the inside of the 
the kraal ; instead of coming to my aid he headed for the 
camp where I believe he is now, followed by all that is 
aUve of the escort." 

"Well," remarked Desmond, "I suppose he was fol- 
lowing instructions." Whether it was the word or the 
tone in which he spoke that caused the prince to look 
straight at him as if to read his inmost thoughts, Gerald 
could not say. 

After a second or so, the prince said: "I do not un- 
derstand what you mean, Desmond." 

"Well," said Gerald, reining up his horse; the prince 
doing hkewise; "from observations I have made since 
your arrival in camp, I have been led to believe that you 
are in danger of never seeing England again alive, and 
by the action of our oflBcer to-day I am fully convinced of 
it. I believe from observation, only, mind, that he has 
instructions that if you get into a tight fix like the one 
to-day, to leave you to the tender mercies of the Zulus ; 
and you now know what that means." 

"But still, Desmond, I cannot for the life of me un- 
derstand why they should do so. I have always been 
treated in the most cordial manner by every one con- 
nected with the government and the royal family." 

"That may be," replied Desmond, "but the policy of 
England toward her enemies is not to fight in the open 
but to stab them in the dark, and then be among the first 
to mourn their loss. You can never forget," Desmond 
continued, "nor can any true son of France forget the 
insults and indignities that England heaped upon the 
dying moments of Napoleon on the lonely Isle of St. 
Helena^ The sad memories and inspirations that 
hover around that lonely isle are yet dear to every son 
of France and their hopes to avenge those insults and 
indignities are placed on your shoiUders. It is then the 
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policy of Eugland at the first opportunity that offers to 
rid herself of vou. Now vou understand me?" 

*' Perfectly,'' rephed the prince, grasping the other's 
Iiand : *'you have indeed opened my eyes. Although in 
my heart I knew that no matter how friendly England 
may appear to be toward France she hates her with an 
intense hatr^ and I may state that as far as my coun- 
trymen are concerned there is no love lost" 

The two turned their horses' heads toward the camp. 
The prince continued speaking: "What would you 
advise me to do under the circumstances, Desmond? I 
could not immediately return to England ; they would 
say I was a coward, which I shall never give them the 
opportunity to say, come what may," and his eyes 
fiashed. 

"Well, what I would advise is for you to preserve 
the even tenor of your way as usual Do not let them 
know that you entertain any suspicions in regard to 
their intentions toward you. Keep your eyes open ; if 
you sight danger he prepared for it, and do not follow 
the impulse of your countrymen, who, when they sight 
danger, rush forward and in a moment are in the midst 
of it. And if you will confer a favor on me by asking 
the general to detail me to act as your orderly I shall 
then be near you at all times, and with God's help every- 
thing may be all right yet." 

W hen the prince imperial and Private Desmond re- 
turned to camp they found that the oflBcers and men 
were under the impression that they were both among 
the killed. For the officer who had charge of the escort 
had informed them that when he saw the prince last he 
was surrounded and almost overpowered by the Zulus 
and that it was impossible for him to have escaped. 
Their surprise may be imagined when they saw the 
prince and Desmond return to camp apparently unhurt 
One incident that impressed the prince, that Gerald's 
suspicions were well founded was the fact that no effort 
was made to send out a party to ascertain whether he 
was dead or alive. This seemed curious to say the least 
of it. "Private Desmond was right, then," he thought, 
'*when he told me to beware of the hypocritical profegh 
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sions of friendship with which I am surrounded."^ He 
thought of Gerald's request to get his permission to act 
as his orderly. "Yes," he thought, '*in that Irishman 
I have one ^ue and sincere friend." He immediately 
made the general acquainted with his wish, which was 
readily granted. Desmond at once took up the duties 
of his new oflBce, which were simply to be within call of 
the prince at all times. 

As Gerald understood French thoroughly, when to- 
gether their conversations were invariably carried on in 
that language. Gerald soon made the prince acquainted 
with the sad history of his own country. He told him 
of his hopes and ambitions for the future; of his father's 
death for the old land; of his widowed mother's strug- 
gle with her great sorrow; about his sister and sweet- 
heart. He showed the prince the locket that Kathleen 
had given him, and told him how on two occasions it 
had saved his life by stopping the bullets that would 
have pierced his heart. The prince took a great inter- 
est in all Gerald had told him, assuring him that his 
sympathies and the sympathies of the people of France 
were always with Ireland in its struggle for freedom. 

The prince spent a good deal of his time sketching the 
country, a pastime of which he was particularly fond. 
Gerald always accompanied him on these occasions. In 
the evenings when the prince retired to his own tent, 
Gerald would take his violin and play the sweet music 
of his native land. The prince would sing the soul-in- 
spiring ballads of France. There was one spirited ballad 
written by his grandmother of which he was particu- 
larly fond. It was called *'Partant pour La Sjnne." 
Then he would tell Gerald of his hopes for France and 
his fears for the greatest nation under the sun. ' ' France 
and Iieland," he would say, "are one in religion and 
one in blood, and both cordially hate the same enemy, 
England." He would then tell Gerald of his young 
life; how, when he was only ten years old, he made his 
first entry into public life as nominal president of the 
great exhibition. "That was," he said, laughing, "be- 
fore Sadowa was yet fought or Venetia given back to 
Italy. Then a word from father would have stopped 
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for another decado the ascendency of Prussia, and the 
fulfillment of Italian unity. A few years later I was at 
Chalons, a sans lieutenant, on a little nony riding down 
the ranks of the Grande Armee distributing good con- 
duct medals to the veterans from Algeria and Mexico. 
How proud I felt then for La belle France, for the 
glories her sons had won ! It was only three years later 
when father and mother and myself were compelled to 
flee from our beloved France and come to live in Eng- 
land. It is open to me even now to live the life of the 
"Jeunesse Doree" of the age; or in other words to bo 
the favored guest at receptions, to be honored in great 
houses, to receive as the son of Napoleon III. the grateful 
recognition of a people whom my father had befriended. 
But still I preferred by coming out here the dangers and 
excitements of war. For the sake of France I prefer 
military activity before inglorious ease. A Frenchman 
is nothing," he said, smiling, ''if not a soldier." 

"Would it not," said Gerald, his voice full of earn- 
estness, "be better for you to be at the head of the 
troops of La belle France defending yoxu' country 
against the invader than to be here seeking an inglorious 
death in an unjust quarrel? In your own country at 
least you would be encouraged by hearing around you 
the dying cry of your soldiers, 'Vive la France,' while 
here glory is so hard to win, and when it is won is of 
little use to a son of France." 

"Well, Desmond, I want to show to France that I 
am a worthy son of my great ancestor. The stain that 
remains on my father's name since Sedan has compelled 
me to seize this opportunity to prove to France that I 
am a soldier of the empire ; whether they acknowledge 
me as such I care not. I have taken to the army like 
my great ancestor, who, when dying on St. Helena, 
placed an injunction on his descendants that they should 
be ^Monfils tete armee,^ ' 

"Do you think," asked Gerald, "that there is yet 
hopes for the empire to be re-established in France?" 

"I do," he replied; "the name of Napoleon impreg- 
nates the air of France with liberty; not the liberty of 
the classes but of the common people. You fidiould have 
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seen my father's house at Camden in Chiselhurst on 
March 16, 1873, when I came of age. Princes, ex- 
prefects, and ex-senators, thousands of army oflScers, all, 
all true sons of France, came there to congratulate mo 
on the auspicious occasion of my twenty-first birthday. 
All of them wore houtonni^res of violets, the imperial 
emblem of France. The ladies' bodices were covered 
over with violets, either real or artificial. There were," 
he said, his cheeks flushing with enthusiasm, ''ten 
thousand imperialists at Camden House that morning to 
do me honor, all true sons of 'ma belle France.' They 
greeted me with 'Vive Napoleon IV.' and I want to 
prove to them I am worthy of the title. 

"I have been reared up in the glittering luxury of the 
second empire and with poor mother and father I have 
borne the storms of adversity that have struck the 
empire and quenched for a time the fierce light that 
bmned in the Tuilleries. It seems Uke the irony of fate 
that you and I, Gerald, should be found fighting side by 
side to uphold the honor of a flag which our greatest 
ambitions in the future will be to trample in the dust. 
You spoke truly the other day when you said that no 
true son of France can ever forget the insults and indig- 
nities heaped by England on the dying moments of the 
great Napoleon in the lonely Isle of St. Helena. 
Those insults can only be wiped out in the best blood of 
England. The sad memories that hover over that lonely 
isle are doubly dear to me." 

Those beautiful eyes flashed, the fine, firm lips were 
compressed. Gerald looked long and earnestly at him ; 
he had never seen him so excited before. "He is made 
for a general," he thought, "of the very highest rank. 
He has all the qualities of a soldier. England will be 
glad to be rid of him, in the glance of his eagle eye she 
foresees her doom." 

Gerald asked: "Should my country make another 
effort to break the chain that has kept her in bondage 
so long, what think you would be the attitude of France 
toward her?" 

"The attitude of France toward Ireland has always 
been and will always be one of sincere and cordial 
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friendship. What other country could have given us ^^ 
*McMahon, who was a companion of the glories anc^ 
misfortunes of my father? There are other friendships 
which your gallant countrymen have sealed with theii^ 
blood for the welfare of La belle France that no Napo — 
leon can ever forget." 

Years afterward Gerald looked back to those days^ 
spent in company with the unfortunate young prince as ^ 
the pleasantest days of his life. In trying to scan the 
future he conjured up a bright prospect for the ill-fated 
prince who was then the hope of France. The old vet- 
erans depended on him to wipe out the stain that 
attached to his father's name through his tactical errors 
at Sedan. 

**Man proposes but God disposes," holds good 
through all time. Gerald wondered if that proverb had 
any connection with his dream for the prince's future. 
There was one incident that caused him a good deal of 
uneasiness. He had not received any letters from home 
in a long time. While, under the circumstances, he 
could not expect to get lots mail regularly, still he had 
not received a letter in several months, either from his 
mother or sister or from Kathleen. He had sent several 
home giving accounts of how operations were proceed- 
ing, but he received no answer. *'Some damned Zulu 
must have cut the letter carrier's throat," he thought, 
** still it is strange that I do not receive one at least." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

I AM IRISH, AND GLAD TO DIE TO SAVE THE LIFE OP 
THE PRINCE IMPERIAL OF PRANCE. " 

June, 1, 1879, was indeed a fatal day to the hopes 
^d aspirations of the imperialists of France. Tlie 
t5owardice of the British on that day will mark an 
epoch in history, and few sadder representations will 
appear on its page. The gallant young prince, the hope 
of France, stood to face the fod and was assegaied to 
death in the maize field, his only companion, an Irish- 
man, the only one of his escort who nobly offered him 
his horse to save his life, which the generous prince 
refused. The remainder of the British escort, who were 
supposed to protect him with their lives, mounted on 
fleet horses and, instead of rushing to his rescue, galloped 
for their lives and left him to his fate. 

A few days before the incidents mentioned above the 
prince complained to Gerald of ennui. He likened him- 
self to the fifth wheel of a wagon, of no practical use to 
any one, but possibly in everybody's way. The day bo- 
fore the first he received orders to conduct a recon- 
noissance on the next day and spy out the country in 
advance of the column and choose a site for the camp 
for tbo following day. Lieutenant Carey, of Gerald's 
regiment, had charge of the escort, which was coin})osed 
of six men of Captain Bettington's Horse, six Basutos 
or native troops from Captain Shepstone's Corps, and 
six Hussars from Gerald's command. 

About 9 :15 in the morning the prince and his escort 
started from headquarters. Gerald was in his usual 
place beside the prince, more of a companion than an 
prderljr. The party crossed the Blood River som^ di^- 
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tance from the camp and continued in the direction of a 
ridge of high ground that lay between the Ineenzi and 
Iteiezi hills. Away on either flank large bodies of 
Basutos or native troops were scouting. Arrived on 
the ridge, the prince dismounted, wishing to fix the posi- 
tion of some hills in the distance with his compass. 
Gerald could see his own regiment coming up the valley 
behind them, but a long distance oflf. The prince was 
soon mounted again and the party moved forward for 
about a mile and a half, when they ascended a com- 
manding and rocky range of hills beyond the Ilyotozi 
River. The prince remained for half an hour or so 
sketching the surrounding country and observing the 
general aspect of some hills in the distance. None of 
the enemy were in sight. Still Gerald was uneasy, and 
he remarked the general carelessness of the officer com- 
manding the escort in not taking more precautions. 
The party descended to a kraal in a valley belov/, and 
Lieutenant Carey gave the order to the men oflf saddle; 
which was done. Still Gerald remarked how he had 
taken no precautions to protect the party from a sur- 
prise. Grassy fields were all round them and Gerald 
Avell knew that a thousand Zulus could easily creep 
through the maize unobserved, imtil perhaps too late. 

The prince was passionately fond of sketching from 
nature. He was soon engaged in drawing the kraal 
and the adjacent scenery. His sketching utensils were 
scattered around him. The men formmg the escort 
were stretched around on the ground lolling in lazy 
abandon, their horses quietly nipping the young shoots 
on the maize stalks ; when one of the Basutos shouted : 
' ' The enemy ! The enemy !" It was about 3 :40 P M. 

At the well-known cry of the Basutos every man 
jumped for his horse and tightened the girths which 
were only loosened at the command "Oflf saddle.** The 
prince delayed to gather up his sketching utensils while 
one of the Basutos brought forward his horse 'Stag" for 
him to mount. Lieutenant Carey gave the order to 
mount without taking any precaution to ascertain if the 
enemy were few or many. Under the circumstances 
the proper thing to dp would have b^n f pr one man tp 
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xnount and reconnoiter around over tho maize stalks 
that had grown to tho height of an ordinary man. 

As soon as Gerald vaulted into the saddle he raised 
himself in the stirrups to see if the enemy were near. 
Taking out his revolver he looked at the priming. 
Glancing over to where the prince was he saw him with 
his foot in the stirrup. Lieutenant Carey gave the 
order: "Camp gallop, march." In an instant the party 
were oflf ; but not the prince. As he put his foot in the 
stirrup to moimt his horse ' ' Stag' ' was a little excited and 
would not stand quiet. In moving around, his foot, 
bein^ small in proportion to the army stirrup-iron, 
shp^ through. He lost conlrol of hi^ horse, which 
started oflf after the escort, draggmg the prince by the 
foot that had caught in the stirrup several yards before 
be could release himself, which he did immediately. 
He was on his feet in an instant little the worse for his 
accident and saw his horse catch up with the remainder 
of the escort. As the escort galloped otf the Zulus who 
were nearest to them rushed toward them through the 
fields shouting their dread war-cry : ' ' Bulala Umlungo !' ' 
(kill the white man), firing their weapons as they 
moved forward. At the first discharge one of Gerald's 
regiment fell oflf his horse dead. In an instant the 
escort was beyond range. Gerald saw the prince's 
horse dash around the left flank of the escort and take 
his place in front, but without the rider. He shouted 
to Lieutenant Carey who was leading the retreat as fast 
as his horse could carry him: "The prince, sir, the 
prince is behind in the hands of the enemy." 

"The prince be d — d. Your orders are to gallop for- 
ward until we reach the other side of that donga there 
in front, then we will see what can be done." 

"But can't we gallop back now, sir, and rescue the 
prince?" As Gerald spoke he reined up his horse. 

Lieutenant Carey turned around in his saddle, saw 
Gerald stop, and knew that he meant to retvim to the 
prince's aid. 

"Private Desmond," he shouted, "if you do not obey 
orders and retreat beyond that donga in front, and leave 
the prince to look af t^r himself I shall have you tried by 
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court martial for insubordination in front of the enemy, 
and you know the penalty is death." 

"Well, Mr. Carey, you will never have to court 
martial me for cowardice which your are g^uilty of now. 
I have never deserted a comrade in distress nor I never 
will, come what may. My life is just as precious to 
my friends as yours. But I freely risk it to save this 
young nobleman." So saying he wheeled his horse 
around, saluted the lieutenant and galloped back to the 
prince's aid. Riding into the midst of eight or nine of 
the enemy he fired three or four shots from his revolver 
and as many Zulus fell never to rise again. Dashing 
up to the prince he dismounted and handing hitT^ his 
horse he said, ''Here, prince, take this horse and mount 
quickly and dash through the enemy there on the left; 
you can easily get through there. The horse is too light 
to carry us both through as the Zulus are too close and 
whatever chance one has to get through them now, the 
two of us would surely fall in the attempt." 

The prince looked at him in astonishment. "What 
are yoa going to do, Desmond?" 

"Oh, don't mind me, prince, my life is forfeited now 
anyhow." 

"What for?" 

"For disobeying Lieutenant Carey's orders by com- 
ing to your relief. He told me to leave you to your 
fate, but I refused to be a coward and I will bear the 
consequences. Here, take my horse; he is getting rest- 
less; he sees the Zulus are closing in around us; take 
him, sir, he will bring you through all right, and keep 
him for my sake. He has been a good friend to me in 
many a scrape and he will quickly take you out of this 
one. Be kind to him, and if Irishmen ever again try to 
place their coimtry among the nations of the earth give 
them all the help you can, sir, and you will repay him 
who now gladly lays down his life to save yours. 
Good-by, sir, now mount before it is too late and keep 
well to your left, sir. You can get through there all 
right." 

"Gerald, my noble fellow," replied the prince, taking 
his hand as he spoke, "I thank you from the bottom of 
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my heart, but I could never accept my life at the sacri- 
fice of yoiuB. Gk), leave me to my fate. You were 
right; it is the wish of England that I should be sacri- 
fi^d at the first opportunity. Gk), my brave fellow; 
obey your lieutenant's orders." 

*'To hell with the heutenant's orders. I can only die 
once, and my death is of little consequence to any one, 
while you, Prince Louis, you are the hope of France and 
eight million of your countrymen are watching and 
waiting for you to lead them against the invader. Go, 
before you are too late. Remember, my life is forfeited 
now for coming to your aid, and I would rather a thou- 
sand times die with my face to the foe than be shot down 
by my comrades hkeadog." Gerald's quick eye de- 
tected one of the enemy within range of his pistol. He 
fired and a Zulu dropped. He saw that they were com- 
pletely surrounded. The prince still refused to take 
Gerald's horse. 

"Remember your widowed mother, prince. For her 
sake go." 

At the mention of his mother's name the prince's eyes 
filled with tears. But hastily dashing them aside he 
said: "You have a mother, too, Gerald, and a sister 
and a sweetheart, I believe. Will they not grieve for 
your death the same as my mother would grieve for 
me?" 

Gerald's voice faltered a little as he answered : "My 
mother, sister, and sweetheart will be glad to know that 
I gave up my life to save the Prince Imperial of France. 
Just write them a Une and tell them that you saw me 
die as only the brave know how to die, with my face to 
the foe, and my last thoughts were of them and holy 
Ireland, they will be satisfied. Now go!" 

The request was now a command. The prince still 
refused. "No," he said, "I could never save my life at 
the expense of another's, much less at the sacrifice of 
your life, my noble fellow." Taking a signet ring from 
his finger he handed it to Gerald, adding: "Take this 
in remembrance of me and go save yourself; leave me 
to my fate. Tell my mother my last thoughts were of 
her and ma belle France, Tell her I di^ alon^ like ^ 
Frenchnaan," 
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**Will you take this horse or not?" Gerald asked 
firmly. The other shook his head and again refused. 

Gterald gathered up the reins that lay on his horse's 
neck and tying a knot on the end of them flung them 
over the pommel of the saddle. Catching the horse by 
the bridle he turned him around and faced him in the 
direction whither his comrades had already gone. The 
horse was snorting and pawing the ground. Gerald gave 
him the word, for, although impatient, he would not 
move but turned his head several times to see if his 
master w^s going to mount. Hitting him a smart slap 
on the flank with his open hand Q^rald bade him be off 
— meaning for him to foUow his conurades. The noble 
animal, still reluctant, did his master's bidding and 
started oflf at a gallop. After watching him a few sec- 
onds, Gerald turned to the prince who stood watching 
him in astonishment. "Well," he said, "there goes my 
best friend and he thought it hard to go without me." 

"In the name of Heaven, Desmond, are you mad or 
what is the matter with you?" 
Why?" 
To let your horse go away like that." 

"Well, why on earth didn't you take him and flee 
while you had the chance?" 

"Because I could not go and leave you behind." 

"Well, I was not going to leave you alone to die — so 
say no more about it. Ifow, we must stand back to 
back. These damned Zulus are getting too near to be 
pleasant. Hold back, prince, until I knock that fellow 
over. My hand is steadier than yours with a pistol; 
aim low and be sure you are going to hit before you fire, 
as we must spare our ammunition. There are only 
about thirty of the black devils against two. If those 
cowardly skunks had only stopped and galloped back for 
a second when I came you would be all right, prince. 
But never mind; with God's help we may get through 
all right yet." 

Here Gerald took a fit of laughing. The prince 
looked around at him and asked: What on earth are 
you laughing at, Desmond?" 

"I am laughing, repUed Gerald, at that bor^e pf 
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mine; two Zulus ran over to catch hold of his bridle and 
lie has bitten the arm almost off one, while he hit the 
other fellow with his two heels in the breast, knocking 
liim clean over. I believe he has killed him, while the 
fellow he has taken the arm off is trying to dance an 
Irish breakdown, a dance he doesn't know the first 
thing about." 

The prince could not keep from laughing himself. 
The Zulus were now closing in on them on all sides. 
Gerald warned the prince that they we.re going to make 
a rush. "Have your sword handy, prince; don't fire 
until they are within a few yards of you, then make 
every shot tell; when you empty your pistol be ready 
with the sword and tiiien lunge, thrust, and parry; don't 
cut if there is more than one in front of you ; cutting 
takes too lone. Look how the black cusses stand off ; 
they are afraid to come within range of my pistol until 
they all make the rush together. Well, there are some 
of the black devils who wifl never rush again when I am 
through with them. Look out, prince, they are getting 
ready. We will stand back to back; don't forget to 
fire low. Ah, now they come." 

In another instant five shots fired in rapid succession 
rang out from Gerald's pistol and as many Zulus fell, 
foiur shots from the prince's pistol brought four more to 
the ground. 

"Take that, you black cuss," shouted Desmond, as he 
hurled his now empty pistol at one of the Zulus, hitting 
him square between the eyes. The next instant Gerald's 
right arm shot out with his keen-edged sword and there 
was a sickening thud as the blade entered the body of a 
Zulu. With a quick turn of the wrist and a sudden 
backward swish he drew the blade out covered with 
blood; only for an instant did he hold it in Lis hand to 
steady himself. Then he made a forward step to the 
right and with another lunge the blade again entered 
the body of another Zulu between the ribs. A sudden 
twist of the wrist and the blade is again disengaged only 
to be again plunged into the hilt in another of the 
enemy. Now a sudden upward blow delivered back- 
bwdod eent anotiiier Zulu down. Gerald was now 
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wounded. The prince, too, was wounded, but fighting 
bravely ; one moment he would be forced back by Grerald's 
side with overwhelming nimibers which seemed to be 
increasing every second. Again Grerald would be almost 
crushed down with heavy odds; both were bleeding 
from a dozen of assegai thrusts. In another instant the 
prince fell pierced through the body from chest to back. 
Gerald was now weak from loss of blood. Seeing the 

Erince fall, he seemed to get new strength and vigor as 
e placed his feet on either side of him, his sword de- 
scribing a circle in the air. But his strength was fast 
feeling the combined attack from front and rear. Soon 
he fell, overpowered, across the now lifeless body of the 
prince. 

The Zulus stood for a moment gazing in admiration 
at the bodies of the two brave white men. Looking 
around at their own dead, they saw that those two men 
had rendered a good account of themselves, some of 
the younger ones were for cutting up the *'Umlungo,*' 
or white man. This was a practice they had of cutting 
open the stomach of a fallen enemy, feut an old chief 
waved them off; not before one of them had sent his 
assegai through the right eye of the dead prince. The 
chief reprimanded the young Zulu, as he remarked that 
it was unworthy of the great Impi to cut open so brave 
an enemy. Night now closed in on the party, and as 
they belonged to the Undi Corps they had to rejoin it. 
The}' decided to plunder the bodies of their foes before 
retiring. They saw by the uniform of the prince that 
he was an officer and the gold lace and embroidery had 
a special attraction for them. So they lifted the hfeless 
body and carried it some distance. Then they stripped 
it naked, leaving only a necklace on which was sus- 
pended a locket with medallion portraits and hair, and a 
scapular with an ''Angus Dei" and a medal of the 
Virgin Mary, all the gifts of his mother. The Zulus re- 
fused to touch them, as they regarded them as magical 
charms or talismans, and were deterred by superstitious 
fears. Their firm belief was that the luck of the wearer 
goes with the charm. When they had stripped the 
body they left it lying in the guUy. Next they pro- 
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ceeded to strip Gterald, but the noise of horses' hoofs 
in the distance caused them to pause. It was now quite 
daxk and the noise was fast approaching where the 
Zulus were standing over him. Thinking perhaps that 
it was a party coming to the rescue of the prince and 
Gerald, the chief ordered the retreat in a soutiiem direc- 
tion. The Zulus started oflf at their peculiar pace which 
is a kind of shuffling motion between a trot and a run. 
They can easily outstrip a fast horse through the long 
grass at this pace, which is often kept up for hours at a 
time. As they vanished in the distance the cause of 
their hasty departure made its appearance in the open 
space where the body of Gerald lay so still and white. 
It was his horse, ''Dick," alone and without a rider. 
The noble animal paused for a moment. Looking around 
be whinnied as if calling his master; but all was so still. 
He smelled the dead bodies of the Zulus and jumping 
over several of them he came to where Gerald lay. He 
pressed his velvety nose over his master's upturned face 
as if seeking that voice that always spoke so gently to 
him. Then the poor brute licked the hand that had 
(^r^sed him so often. He whinnied again as if to 
awaken the sleeper, and getting no response he pawed 
the ground as if impatient at his delay. At last, seem- 
ingly tired out by his efforts, he lay down beside the body. 
Now and then he would turn his head and smell the 
face of Grerald. Thus the night paa«ed, the poor brute 
shivering in the chill night air and for want of the 
blanket that Gerald always covered him with at night 
for protection and warmth. 

Lieutenant Carey and his party, after they had crossed 
the donga, headed direct for the camp where they arrived 
in a few minutes and related what had happened to the 
unfortimate prince. The general apathy of the officers 
in command disgusted the men, who were unanimous in 
the declaration that the prince was every inch a gentle- 
man and a soldier. Why, one of them declared, that cad 
of a lieutenant that was in charge of the escort put on 
more airs than ever the prince did. 

Private Cecil was frantic over his comrade. * 'Why, ' ' 
be said, *' they may be both alive yet if the officers would 
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only hurry off a party to their relief. The idea of that 
confounded cad, Lieutenant Carey, putting a court- 
martial charge against poor Gerald for insubordination 
for going to the rehef of the prince ! K I had my way, ' ' 
he declared, "I would try tiie confounded soap bofler's 
son for cowardice in face of the enemy and have him 
shot. Desmond's devotion to the imfortunate prince 
has cost him his life." 

Arthur Cecil made up his mind that he would go in 
search of his comiude and the prince. When he made 
known his intention of going to recover the bodies to his 
comrades several of them volunteered to accompany him. 
But it was necessary to get permission from the oflScer 
commanding the camp before they could go. When 
Cecil made known his wish to the general commanding, 
the latter only shrugged his shoulders, saying that a 
large body of troops would go in search of the bodies in 
the morning. When Arthur pointed out to him that 
the prince and Gerald mi^ht be only severely wounded 
and that surgical aid might bring them through all 
right the general only again shrugged his shoulders, re- 
marking that no party would leave the camp until 
morning to recover the bodies. Private Cecil returned 
to his tent thoroughly disgusted. He told his comrades 
what passed between him and the general. "It would 
be a drumhead court martial, sure," he remarked, *'and 
instant death to make any attempt to leave camp to- 
night in search of poor Desmond or the prince." After 
awhile ''lights out" sounded and everything was as still 
F as death around the camp, broken now and then by a 
sentry challenging patrols of his command who were 
making their rounds of visits to see that the sentries 
were alert. Cecil turned in to sleep in his tent; but 
hour after hour he lay awake thinking of the comrade 
who had watched so faithfully over him in his illness, 
and who, on several occasions, had saved his life at the 
risk of his own. Sleep at last came to the weary eyes, 
but only for a short time for he started up with a scream 
that awakened his companions. When asked what was 
the matter he replied: ''I have been dreaming of poor 
Desmond. I dreamed that he is alive and severely 
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-wounded ; ho called to me to give him a drink. Poor 
fellow, I know he is alive and wants assistance and 
that cursed stuffed general would not give me permis- 
sion to go to him. Damn active service under such 
commanders say I." 

"So say all of us," came from all parts of the tent. 
**I don't care so much about that blasted, blooming 
prince. He is a blasted Cawtholic, you know, and a 
blooming frog-eating Frenchman besides. But that 
there Desmond, he was a deuced good 'un, with his 
* dukes' you know, for a blooming Hirishman," remarked 
one of Arthuir's companions. 

In a few minutes more they were fast asleep again — 
all but Arthur, who, no matter how he would try, could 
not let the thoughts of his comrade, Desmond, lying 
wounded and noting assistance, out of his head. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



"for valor only." 



On the morning after the death of the prince a large 
body of cavaty were conducted to the scene by Lieu- 
tenant Carey. As none of the enemy were to be seen 
the Ueutenant was loud in his denunciation of the tactics 
of the Zulus in general, and of those who assailed his 
command in particular. He was equally loud in his 
praise of the firm stand his command had made the day 
before in repulsing the attack of the Zulus. The 
general remarked that they had not met with any 
dead bodies of the enemy yet. The lieutenant declared 
that there ought to be a few somewhere around, the 
exact place he could not say. 

"Why, damn his impudence, anyhow,'* remarked 
one of the men who was one of the escort the day before, 
as he heard the lieutenant's glowing account of the 
affair. "Why," he said with indignation, "we never 
fired a shot, as our carbines were unloaded and our 
pistols also. Desmond was the only one who fired at 
the enemy as he returned to the prince's aid. As for 
using our swords the lieutenant took particular care 
that the Zulus did not get near enough for us to use 
them. It was a race between himself and the Basutos 
to see which would get to the camp first, and the lieu- 
tenant won because he had the best horse." 

The party with the general had now arrived at the 
place where Desmond had first attacked the enemy who 
had got between him and the prince. Here they found 
the bodies of several Zulus. A few hundred yards 
fiurther on they found Gerald's body and his faithful 
horse standing beside it. The poor brute whinnied and 
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^tted around in token of his joy at seeing the party 
<^X3Qe to his master's relief. Gterald lay on his back at 
^^H length, his right hand still grasping the sword which 
^^s covered with clotted blood. The party gazed at 
h^^^ii in admiration, for they saw by the dead bodies of 
^^^r a score of Zulus that the two brave fellows had 
5^^^i.de a gallant stand. There was not the slightest 
"^^Tabt in the mind of any of the party but that Gerald 
"^^^^s dead. As they moved forward to look for the body 
^ the prince, one of the young doctors lingered behind. 
^^ thought he detected a slight movement of one of 
^^rald's eyelids. To make sure that his sight was not 
playing him false he jumped oflE his horse and going 
^"Ver he knelt down beside the body and took one of the 
'^^^nds. It was cold, but he noticed that it was not that 
^^mmy coldness that always follows death. He felt the 
Pulse, he imagined there was a slight movement; to 
Uiake sure he tore open the tunic over the breast, and 
placed his ear to the region of the heart. He listened 
for a moment. 
Arthur Cecil was watching the doctor closely; when 
3 saw him xmdo Gerald's tunic he knew he had de- 
tected some signs of life. Riding over to where the 
doctor was he stood watching. Anidety was depicted 
on his face as if the doctor's opinion concerned his own 
life. Presently the doctor looked up at Arthur and as 
if in answer to his inquiring gaze he said: ''He lives, 
by gad." 

"Thank God, the poor fellow!" replied Arthur, who 
immediately dismounted. The doctor had in the mean- 
time procured a bottle of brandy from the holster pocket 
in his saddle and with Arthur's assistance they forced 
a little of the liquor down Gerald's throat. After a 
few seconds the doctor noticed that the heart-beats were 
getting stronger and more frequent. *'He will live all 
right," he declared to Arthur. The doctor had placed 
a folded cloak under Gerald's head, while Arthur 
imloosed the sword-knot that was fastened around his 
wrist and returned the bloody sword to the scabbard 
that was fastened to Gerald's belt. 
The general and party were now returning from the 
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gully with the body of the prince. Two stretchers^ 
quickly formed of blankets laid upon lances. Gei 
was laid on one of these temporary stretchers. He ^ 
now breathing heavily, but still unconscious; the d 
body of the prince was laid on the other, and both \ 
conveyed to the camp at Itelezi When the doctors 
amined the body of the prince at the camp they fo 
eighteen wounds, none of them from bullets, but a' 
them from the stabbing assegai, or short spear. \ 
of the stabs had pierced his body through from the c 
to the back; two had gone through the sides and 
had destroyed the right eye. Gerald had seven 
wounds all from the assegai, and as with the prince 
delivered from the front. They were mostly in 
sides and lower part of the body, while one dangei 
looking one was under the right arm, and another < 
the heart. This was a glancing blow ; had it not 1 
for the locket that he wore there the assegai would 1 
pierced his heart. 

The doctor soon washed and dressed his wounds, 
remained unconscious still; but they had hopes of 
recovery, although it might take several months, p 
ably all summer, as he had lost a great deal of bl 
Had he been attended sooner it might have been di 
ent. The head surgeon in considering the case ga^ 
as his opinion that the best course to pursue undei 
circumstances was to send Gerald down to the coast 
have him embark at Durban for England, with o 
invalids that were already on their way there. Ge 
was now placed in an ambulance for conveyance to 
rear. The body of the prince was also placed in ano 
ambulance and both were conveyed by easy stage 
Durban, where they both arrived in the latter par 
June. 

Gerald was now conscious but in a high fever. ] 
ban was the nearest port for embarkation to Engh 
There were several hundred wounded soldiers wai 
to embark on the troopship Orontes, which had 
arrived from England with reinforcements for the fr 
In the afternoon of the day the body of the pr 
arrived at Durban; it was transferred to the troops 
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^^rald and his wounded companions were also taken 
^ board. The sea voyage, as the doctors had predicted, 
^M him a great deal of good. When he was a few 
^^ys out the fever left him, but he was still very weak. 
When he was informed of the prince's death his ^ief 
"^as pitiable to see. 

^ ^ "Oh," he cried, as the tears streamed down his face, 
'^hy didn't they kill me and let him live — him on 
"^hose life the hopes of so many depended. I feel,'* he 
^id, turning to the nurse who was detailed to look 
Hfter him> ' like a coward to be lying here alive and 
that poor young fellow dead. I was a coward that I 
did not let the Zulus kill me, too." 

On the 11th of July the Orontes arrived at the 
taouth of the Thames with the body of the ill-fated 
prince, which was soon transferred to tiie Enchan- 
tress to he borne up the Thames to the Eoyal Arsenal 
at Woolwich. 

Those among the wounded whose injuries made it 
necessary to send them to the hospital, were also trans- 
ferred to the Enchantress to be conveyed to Netely 
Hospital in London. Private Desmond was among the 
number who were transferred to Netely. As the vessel 
arrived at the Royal Arsenal dock, there were thou- 
sands of mourners all attired in black, and decorated 
with bunches of violets awaiting to receive the body of 
the prince in silence. As the gangplank was run from 
the ship's side to the dock, a priest moved down the 
gangplank bearing aloft a golden crucifix enshrouded 
in crape, followed by the Lord Bishop of Southwark, in 
mortuary robes of black velvet, relieved by silver. As 
the priest touched the shore a guard of honor formed, 
headed by the band of the Royal Artillery. Thrice did 
the muJBBed drums roll like distant thunder as the coffin, 
wrapped in the tricolor of France, was raised on the 
shoulders of twelve blue-jackets, and borne solemnly 
and slowly through the line of mourners, who stood 
with uncovered heads, many of them sobbing bitterly. 
As the sound of the last roll of the drums died away the 
plaintive chords of tte "Dead March in Saul," rose like 
a wail as the procession entered the temporary mortuary 
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by the riverside, a small, isolated-lookiiig affair wit'^ 
an octagonal dome. 

After the body of the prince was taken from the ve^*^ 
sel the wounded soldiers were removed to ambulanc^^ 
wagons provided for their conveyance to the hospital 
near by. As each poor fellow was carried on a-^ 
stretcher by two of the blue-iackets through the dense-fj 
crowd of people, they crushed forward to get a view of 
them ; many of the relatives and near friends of the 
wounded soldiers weie among the crowd who pressed 
forward to welcome them home. Several of Gerald's 
comrades were taken ashore before his turn came. 
When the blue-jackets picked up the stretcher on which 
he lay word was passed down the line that a "Victoria 
Cross" hero was coming. The people in their eager- 
ness to have a view of the soldier all England and 
France was speaking of just then, pressed forward past 
the lines formed by the police. The ladies covered him 
over with flowers. Ladies of noble birth and of humble 
birth vied with each other in doing the brave soldier 
honor. Some of them going so far as to kiss his brow. 
Gerald, instead of being pleased with his reception, was 
thoroughly disgusted. He would have given it all for 
one glance of his own Kathleen's blue eyes or a pres- 
sure of her hand. And his poor mother and sister — he 
would have been glad indeed to see them, but it would 
be many weary months before he would be able to go 
home to Carrickbawn. The excitement of his recep- 
tion, coupled with his grief for the prince, gave him a 
relapse, and when he reached the hospital he was again 
in a high fever. That night he was delirious and for 
many weeks afterward he lay tossing on his bed, slip- 
ping from delirium into lightheadedness, his senses only 
commg to him now and then — like angels' visits, few and 
far between. The doctors declared that he was witiiin 
an ace of giving up the game altogether. 

At times in his delirium he fancied he was again in 
Carrickbawn with Kathleen Creagan and his mother and 
sister. Then again he re- lived the days of his boyhood, 
when, in company with his sister and Kathleen, they 
ran through the green fields at home and looked for the 
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tiirush's nest down by the alders in the meadow where 
the daisies and primroses grew in such abimdance, or 
playing in the shade of that great beech tree at the back 
of ttie house where he had cut Kathleen's initials and his 
own. Sometimes his disordered brain carried him back 
to Zululand. Now he was charging the enemy '^jiA 
rescuing the colors of the Twenty-fourth; then he was 
defending the prince; next he was leading a division of 
the army forward for the defense of Ireland. And then 
there came a day, or rather a night, when in the still 
a.nd silent hours the fever-light died out of his eyes and 
he beheld not only the past but the present. When 
^veak and worn to a shadow, with bones well-nigh 
starting through his skin, helpless as a child, and pow- 
erless to move hand or foot, he looked up wonderingly 
and with amazement into the face of the nurse with the 
gray and scarlet gown who attended to him, his first 
question was if there were any letters for Gerald Des- 
mond, as he thought sure some ought to be there for 
him from home. He had received no word from home 
in over a year. It seemed strange; although he had 
Avritten several times he received no answer. He asked 
the sister if she would write a few lines for him, as he 
was unable to do so himself — she immediately procured 
some writing paper and a pen and ink. 

**Well," she said, posing the pen in her hand, "who 
am I to write to, or what am I to say?" 

*'Well,'' Desmond replied, *' write to Kathleen; no, 
not Kathleen, to Nellie, no, not to her either. Oh, 
bother, write to my mother. Tell her I am here and 
that I was not killed at the battle of Isandula as I see 
it was reported I was a year ago in this paper I am 
reading. Tell her that I suppose that is the reason I 
never received any letters from home for this long time. 
Tell her that as soon as I get out of here I will go 
straight home to her and Nellie and Kathleen. Give 
my love to Kathleen; yes, give it to them all; and, and 
— ^well, I guess that will do." 

When the nurse inclosed the letter in an envelope and 
addressed it in accordance with Gerald's directions she 
mailed it immediately. Gerald slept soundly that 
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night. The next day the doctors declared that his con-^ 
dition was improving fast, and that if he continued to-* 
improve he would be able to spend the coming Christ- 
mas with his people. Two days later he asked the 
niu-se how long it took for a letter to reach Ireland. 

* * Only a few hours, ' ' she replied. ' 'Your letter must 
have gone by the midnight mail of the same day that I 
wrote it.'* 

*'Well, I suppose it must have reached Carrickbawn 
before now. I may expect an answer by tiie day after 
to-morrow.'* 

Three days later he was astonished to receive his own 
letter back again from the general post-oflSce inclosed 
in another envelope, stating that there was no such per- 
son living at the address given. Gerald looked closely 
at the address on the envelope, first holding it out at 
arm's length, again bringing it close to his eyes. 

'* Well," he said, as if answering the inquiring gaze 
of the nurse, "the address is all right, it is as plain as 
a, b, c. It is the confounded post-office department that 
is wrong. The idea that there is no such person as 
Mrs. Maurice Desmond living at the address given! 
Why, our family, the Desmond family, have lived in 
Carrickbawn for upward of three himdred years." 

"Well, probably they have moved," mildly suggested 
the nurse. 

"Move the devil; where would they move to? Ex- 
cuse me for the expression. No, the people in Ireland 
do not move unless they are forced to by the landlord, 
who, by all accounts, is ably assisted by the govern- 
ment." 

"The only thing for you to do under the circum- 
stances," replied the nin'se, "is to put it in another 
envelope and re-address it, adding 'elsewhere;' mean- 
ing if she is not at the address given that they, ttie 
post-office people, will send it to her present address if 
they know it." 

"But what in the world would she be doing else- 
where? Her home is in Carrickbawn and nowhere else ; 
besides, there is no such place as elsewhere around 
there, as I know the name9 of all the towns for miles 
around." 
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The niirse laughed heartily at Gerald. The letter was 
^gain dispatched with the addition of "elsewhere" to 
"tlie address. A week later it was again returned from 
"the general post office with but two words: "Not 
found,'* stamped on its face. 

**Well," he remarked to the nurse as she handed him 
tlie returned letter, "I suppose I shall have to deliver 
the letter myself when I get out of this place, which I 
liope will be soon." Then he added: "Indeed, I will 
give those people who have charge of the post-office 
Arrangements in Slaneboffin a bit of my mind." 

A few days later the doctor informed him that if his 
friends were in a position to give him medical care for 
sl few months he would iQvalid him the next week so as 
to give him a chance to spend Christmas with his peo- 
ple. The doctor also assured him that he would have 
to proceed to Windsor where her majesty the queen was 
stopping to receive from her hands the "Victoria Cross" 
and medal with several bars attached for his services in 
the Zulu war. The doctor also informed him that he 
"believed that the French government would also pre- 
sent him with the cross of the "Legion of Honor" as a 
reward for his distinguished bravery in trying to save 
the life of the prince imperial, whom all France 
mourned. 

Gerald was delighted. "Well," bethought, "mother 
and Nellie and Kathleen will be proud of me now." 

The doctor assinred him that he was the only one who 
had won the "Victoria Cross." "And I believe," he 
remarked, "you are the first one in the army who has 
been decorated with the 'Cross of the Legion of Honor;' 
I mean the first private soldier, of course. Some of our 
officers have been decorated with it." 

Gerald asked the doctor if he had heard anything 
about the charges that Lieutenant Carey had made 
against him for insubordiQation in returning to the 
prince's aid. 

The doctor informed him that he had heard that the 
commander-in-chief had dismissed the complaint, and 
furthermore he understood that Lieutenant Carey would 
be tried by court martial for "cowardice" bim^lf, 
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A few days before Christmas Gterald, in compa^ 
with several soldiers of other regiments, proceeded *^t 
Windsor, where he was to receive from the l^mds ^^ 
the queen, in addition to the ordinary medal that ti-^ 
comrades got for heroism in the Zulu war, the *'Vi^^ 
toria Cross. ' ' When he arrived at Windsor he met th^^ 
colonel of his regiment, who shook hands with hii^^ 
cordially. 

"I am proud of vou, Desmond, and I have come her^ 
expressly to introduce you to his royal highness, th^ 
Duke of Cambridge, who will in turn present you to^ 
the queen.' 

GFerald asked the colonel about several of the officers ^ 
and men and then asked: "How is my charger, "Dick," 
getting on, colonel?" 

"Now, Desmond, that is what I was going to tell 
you about. You know when you were wounded the 

EK)r animal returned to you and, finding your body, he 
y down beside you all night until we found you the 
next day. The doctors gAve it as their opinion that it 
was the heat of the poor animal's body against yours 
that kept the life in you. When you were brought 
into camp, the poor brute had to be led alongside of 
your body on the stretcher. I have always told the 
men since that the care you had taken of your horse 
should be an example for them to follow. For if they 
take good care of their horses their horses will, like 
yom^, take good care of them. Well, the poor animal 
would not touch food of any kind, no matter how 
it was offered to him, or by whom. The men did 
everything in their power to make him eat; but to no 
purpose; your comrade, Private Arthur Cecil, did every- 
thing for him; but it was no use; he died about three 
weeks afterward of starvation, the veterinary surgeon 
says; but I say that it was from a broken heart, Des- 
mond, and nothing else. Horses, you know, are like 
human beings in some respects ; yes, it was a broken 
heart that killed your horse, Desmond. No matter 
what the veterinary surgeon may say about it. But say, 
Desmond, do you know who your conu*ade Private 
Arthur Cecil is, or was — oh, bother, is now, I should 
say?" 
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"I Buppose he is Arthur Cecil, colonel," replied 
Qerald, laughing. 

"No, he is Lord North's son. The Honorable Arthur 
Cecil North. He is Lord North now, as his father died 
a few weeks ago, and he, being the only son, came in for 
the title and estates, which are among the largest in 
England." 

"The deuce he did," replied Gerald. "Well, I am 
really glad of it, for Arthur was always a good fellow 
and a good comrade." 

"So am I glad of it," replied the colonel. "In fact, 
all our officers are proud of you and of him ; for it is 
not every day we have a live lord serving in the ranks 
as a private, Desmond, nor is it an everyday occur- 
rence for one of our men to win the "Victoria Cross," 
and the "Cross of the Legion of Honor." I tell you 
what, I am proud of you, Desmond, and of your 
comrade and of the old corps.' Damn me if I am not. " 

Gerald and the colonel had now arrived at the castle of 
Windsor, where they found a guard of honor formed on 
the lawn and the regimental band of the household 
guards waiting for the ceremony to begin. The colonel 
and Gerald passed through the ranks and proceeded 
into the morning room of the castle, where the colonel 
introduced Gerald to his royal highness, the Duke of 
Cambridge, who in turn introduced him to the Prince 
and Princess of Wales and then to the Empress Eugenie, 
the prince imperial's mother. Tears were streaming 
down her cheeks as she called Gerald one side and heard 
from him how her son died. "My poor Louis," she 
cried; ^^Monfils monpauvrefils.^* 

Gerald told her how his last thoughts were of her and 
France and how he had offered his horse to the prince 
and how he would not accept it. 

^^MonpauvrefilSy^^ she cried; "he was too brave to 
save his life at the expense of another. And you, my 
poor fellow, I believe have been wounded very near to 
death in trying to save my poor Louis." She then 
thanked him and presented him with a beautiful ring 
set with diamonds. "Anything I can do for you, 
monsieur, I will gladly do; for by all accounts you are 
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a brave young maD. The government of France has 
been pleased to confer on you the * Cross of the Legion 
of Honor' in grateful recognition of your defense of my 
poor boy." 

In a few moments more G^erald was presented to her 
niajesty, the queen, by his royal highness, the com- 
mander-in-chief, who recounted to her in glowing terms 
how Gerald had won the medals. 

The queen first pinned on his breast the service medal 
with eight bars attached, each bar representing an en- 
gagement or battle in which he took part Then taking 
the "Victoria Cross" from the attendant she pinned it 
also on his breast, telling him how pleased she was to 
confer such an honor on him, reminding him that it 
was given for valor only. G^erald saluted and stepped 
back two paces, when a representative of the govern- 
ment of France stepped forward and pinned on his 
breast, on behalf of France the "Cross of the Legion of 
Honor," the band playing the national anthem of 
France, during the ceremony. Gerald thanked him and 
retiredamid the congratulations of all present. "Well," 
he thought, "this will be a proud day for me to return 
to Carrickbawn. " 
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CHAPTER X. 

"another reward for valor only." 

After the incidents related in the last chapter Gerald 
Tetumed to the hospital where he exchanged his uni- 
form for a suit of civilian clothes. There was over a 
year's back pay coming to him, aB he had had no oppor- 
tunity to draw his pay while in the field ; besides he 
had extra pay for what is called field service ; in all 
he had a considerable sum to draw. Two days before 
Christmas he was comfortably seated in a second-class 
carriage enrouieioT Holyhead, thence to Dublin, while 
piled over his head on the rack were bundles of all sorts 
and sizes — "Christmas presents for mother and sister 
and Kathleen,*' he soliloquized. "Well, thank God, I 
am through with the army at last. I am invalided, 
being of no further use to the service, I suppose. Well, 
^hen I am under mother's care and Eitthleen's I shall 
be all right again soon. Poor mother, I wonder how 
she looks? She has had great trouble in her life. She 
has never got over the death of my poor father. Poor, 
dear mother; it was a sad blow to her. And now that 
I have come to think of it, I have not been the consola- 
tion that I ought to have been to her. For it was 
against her will I remained in the army. But now, 
thank God, that is over. She will be proud of me when 
she sees my decorations. I wonder was that the spirit 
of my father that spoke in answer to my thoughts on 
the troopship as we were leaving Ireland? It was very 
strange ; while I do not believe much in the supernatural 
I cannot for the life of me understand that voice and 
those mysterious words : *When you again return the 
sight of your home will nerve your arm to avenge your 
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country's wroDgs.' Strange words, indeed. ItcO^: 
not be imagination, for I heard the voice twice ^^ 
tinctly. Poor father, I believe you are watching o^\ 
me in some unaccountable way that I can't underata:^^ 
I wonder will the day ever come when I will be abl^ 
avenge your death? I hope so." ^A-^ 

Tlie train was now passing through one of the m:^^Lj^ 
land counties of England on its way to Holyhead -^J^ 
the north. Gterald was the only occupant of the cai^^^C^ 
riage. He waited to the window to get a view of tt^^^^L 
country the train was passing through. He saw irot^^^^^ 
the carriage window comfortable-looking farmhouse^ ^^ 
well and substantially built, with haggards attached ^ 
where hay and grain in abundance were housed^ 
*'Well," he thought, *'the farmers of England seem tc:^ 
have Iiad a prosperous season. And by me appearance 
of those neat, close-cropped hedges, it seems that th^ 
landlords in England take more interest in the welfare 
of their tenants than the landlords in Ireland do» 
Why, if a tenant in Ireland cropped a whitethorn hedg^ 
to make it look neat, and the landlord or his under- 
strapper of an agent should see it, the rent would be 
surely raised next rent day. He would be too prosper- 
ous looking with a neat-looking hedge aroimd his house. 
By the well-regulated system of drainage I see in 
this country it seems the landlord's interest in having 
the land free from water is only second to that of the 
tenant's; while in my unfortunate country if a tenant 
drains an acre of bog that had been lying waste for 
years and gets it in such a condition that when he drops 
a potato in it to grow the potato stops there and does 
not float away with the water — when he has accom- 
plished this much, which is a great deal considering 
that our bogs are liable to move at any time from where 
they have been sojourning for years — on comes the land- 
lord and remarks: 'Well, Pat, I see you have improved 
your land?' *Yes, beggora, sorr, I have done that same 
and it wanted it bad.' *It did, indeed, Pat. Now you 
will pay me the same rent for that that you are paying 
for the good ground — ^that will be one pound seven and 
sixpence more every rent day, Pat. ' 
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**The landlords of Ireland believe that the tenants 
Ixave no legal right to the soil of Ireland, and of course 
tliey are lacked up by the infernal system of govern- 
ment by England. A tenant in Ireland may build his 
own house at great expense, reclaim and drain and 
fence in the land he occupies and pays rent for, and all 
"the assistance or recompense he receives from the land- 
Xord is to double his rent and ofttimes treble it for the 
improvements he has made. And by the law as it is 
^administered in Ireland by England the house the i>en- 
£i,nt has built and every atom of improvement he has 
xnade belongs to the landlord. And it seems under 
-fche encumbered estates court act the whole of the ten- 
smt's property is conveyed with the freehold to the new 
purchasers; that is, if some fellow comes along and 
offers the landlord a couple of shillings an acre more, 
i;he landlord believes he is entitled to the increase in 
consideration for the improvement the unfortunate ten- 
ant who at present occupies the farm has made. And 
to make things worse, or as the lawyers say, to legalize 
matters, the tenant without cause and with the rent 
fully paid, can be evicted and his whole property con- 
fiscated. This is Irish landlordism backed up by Eng- 
lish law as it is applied in Ireland. I wonder how the 
tenant farmers in England would like to have this same 
law applied to themselves? I believe there would be a 
revolution pretty soon. And they say that the Irish are 
never satisfied. I wonder who could be satisfied with 
such an infernal system of government as that is? 

"Well, I believe that under the circumstances the 
Irish people are the most patient in the world, if they 
do not rise up some day and drive landlords and gov- 
ernment and all into the sea, or to hell, or somewhere 
else. The devil another race of people on the face of the 
earth to-day would stand half or a quarter of the abuse 
my unfortunate countrymen have stood for centuries. 
And as the Scriptures say, 'When they ask for bread, 
it is a stone they get. ' When they ask for justice it's a 
coercion act they get — coercion act after coercion act is 
passed, one more villainous than another, and any one 
of them would have driven any other people on the face 
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of the earth but the Irish into open revolution; t^^^^^^ 
seem to like them. I wonder is old Sir George V^^^fft 
Natten Pole alive yet or how is his hopeful son, t;^^^^* 
captain, getting on?" ^.^^^et- 

Any further soliloquizing on Gterald's part was inte^^J^YY 
rupted by the entrance of two gentlemen, apparentl^^^^^^ 
well-to-do English farmers. They both occupied tlC^ '^ ^ 
seat opposite to Gterald and viewed him from head ' ^^ 
foot, ^oth were supplied with daily newspape; 
which they commenced to read. 

After a few minutes one remarked to the other: "! 
see the government has suspended the 'Habeas Corpu 
Act,' in several coimties in Ireland — " and before he^ 
could proceed any further G^erald said : 

"The hell they have?" 

"Yes," the other replied, "that is what I say; they 
have suspended the 'Habeas Corpus Act in several 
counties — Westmeath among the rest." 

"Well," Gerald replied, "why the devil doesn't the 
government hang that confounded 'Habeas Corpus Act' 
altogether and not have it suspended like the sword of 
Damocles over the people's heads, ready to let it drop 
at any time that suits them?" 

"Well, young man, you seem to be interested in its 
application to Westmeath in Ireland then?" 

"Yes, that is my native county." 

"Well, are you aware that there have been several 
landlords shot to death there lately?" 

"No, sir, I am not aware of that. But I do know 
one thing : that it is the only place in the kingdom, 
where a tyrant dare not breathe. I am aware of 'that 
fact; and if there have been any landlords shot in it 
they must have deserved it." 

"Well, I will not dispute that point with you, young 
man; but a few weeks back Captain Sir George Van 
Natten Pole was shot and dangerously wounded there, 
and is now lying at the point of death in London." 

"The devil he is! Well, I suppose he must have de- 
served it or he would not have ^ot it. It was fear of 
being shot that kept him from gomg with his regiment 
to Zululand. I suppose he thou^t he would be of 
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more service to the government by stopping at home 
and conducting a campaign in Ireland against the un- 
fortunate tenants on his father's estate." 

"His father is dead^ I believe, over a year and a 
half." 

"I wonder," thought Gerald, "would he have any- 
thing to do with the return of my letters? That is, 
wouH he have dared to evict mother and Nellie? No, 
that could not be," as if dismissing the subject from 
his mind altogether. 

"Do you know," he said, speaking aloud to his com- 
panions, "where the captain is staying in London?" 

"No," replied the other, "I do not. I only saw by 
the newspaper that he was there." 

Any further conversation on the subject was cut short 
by the arrival of the train at its destination in Holy- 
head. The two gentlemen wished Gerald good-by and 
disappeared in the crowd. Gerald found he would have 
several hours to wait before he could sail on the boat, as 
it did not start until midnight and it was timed to 
arrive early next morning in Dublin. 

Next morning he arrived in Dublin and went to a 
hotel, had a bath and ate breakfast. He made several 
more purchases of Christmas presents. Finally he 
boarded an afternoon train at Broadstone and arrived 
in MuUingar about 6 : 30. After checking his parcels 
at the station he took a walk down the town think- 
ing he would meet some one from Carrickbawn 
House with a car or cart that would take home himself 
and his parcels. After wandering up and down the 
town for an hour or so he concluded that there was no 
one in from Carrickbawn or that vicinity. 

"Well," he thought, "I had better walk it; as the 
night is fine, the frosty air will do me good. Poor 
mother will be surprised and sister and Kathleen and 
all of them when they see me." 

As he passed along the road leading to Carrickbawn 
House his heart was filled with such a conflicting 
tumult of feelings as it is utterly impossible to portray. 
He was full of enthusiastic affection for the old land,*and 
now after a long abs^ace he returned to the scenes of 
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his early life. His soul is tenderly alive to the influence 
of local affections and he sees again in reality the out- 
lines of his native hills and valleys — ^those hills and 
valleys that had occupied his dreams in the &r-off 
Zululand. He sees them now unchanged and un- 
changeable. Every river and bush is familiar to him, 
and he feels such an individual love and affection for 
them, as if thev were capable of welcoming the exile 
who had visited them so often in his thoughts. 

"How beautiful the country looks to-night," he 
thought, *'with its mantle of snow; if our souls were 
only as white and as pure as that snow how happy we 
poor mortals might be. Well, I can't understand this 
feeling that is coming over me; the nearer lam getting 
to home the greater the dread is over me that things are 
not as they should be. The country seems to have a 
deserted look somehow or other. The people as a rule 
have their windows lit up with candles on Christmas 
Eve night to welcome the comiQg of our Lord; but I 
only see a few lights in the distance. I wonder are the 
people going back on the old traditions and customs? 
or have they left the coimtry? 

"Probably the suspension of the * Habeas Corpus Act' 
has something to do with the darkness of the country 
to-night. It would be a good thin^ if the government 
of Ireland by England was suspended altogether; tiiere 
would be many brighter homesteads in it to-night if it 
was. 

"Well, here we are at old Slanebofl5n. I have a 
good mind to ^ in there to that post office and punch 
that darned fellow's head for him for sending back my 
letters. I guess I will let him go for to-night. As this 
is a night of joy, peace, and good will among men — I 
will tell him some other time what I think about him. 

"Damn it, I ought to see Carriokbawn House from 
here; they seem to have no light in their windows 
either. Well, a few minutes more and I will be there. 
But this terrible feeling of dread that is over me I can't 
account for it." 

After he had left Slaneboffin hill some distance be- 
hind him a vague depressed feeling which was neither 
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^^^T of mind or body, but an intense sadness of soul 
^^ thought, took possession of him. He seemed to be 
^*^pelled forward by some unseen influence. His spirit 
^as burdened by a weight of sorrow or sadness that he 
^Ould not shake oflf even for a instant. A great anxiety 
^ know the worst had now taken possession of him, and 
^ he pressed onward it seemed to him that he was not 
alone. He felt the presence of others around him, 
whom, indeed, he could neither distinctly hear nor see, 
but whose influence seemed in some unaccountable way 
to impel him forward. At times, indeed, soft sounds, 
as if of footsteps treading on snow fell on his ears, ana 
again the feeling of light and almost intangible sub- 
stances brushing agamst him made hun pause and look 
around ; but he could discern nothing. Se felt prompted 
to stretch forward his bands in the darkness, but with- 
held his inclination lest his touch might encounter — he 
knew not what. An inexpressible feeling of tenderness 
for the memory of ^his father came over him. He felt 
that his spirit and the spirits of others friendly to him 
were around him; he would have spoken to them, but 
the words died unuttered on his lips. 

He pressed forward now, resolved to be flrm and know 
the worst. He had left the highroad, crossing a stile 
and following a path that led to Carrickbawn House. 
The moon was hidden behind some clouds that looked 
dark and ominous over Carrickbawn and its neighbor- 
hood. The murmur of a little brook in the distance was 
all the sound that disturbed the solemn silence of the 
scene. The bushes were covered with a hoar frost that 
gave them the appearance of old warriors who had come 
from a northern clime. He was now nearing the house. 
He felt that he was attended still by that mysterious 
train of mystic beings; he felt that some of them 
wanted to hold him back. Twice did he pause as he 
was sure some one had plucked his sleeve; again he 
pressed foward, vowing in his heartjthat he would know 
the worst, come what might. Twice did he put his 
hand to his cheek feeling sure that some bird had 
struck him with her wing but he could discern nothing. 

He was now beside the house; everything was as 
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silent as the tomb. Again was he pulled back; and 
again something had brushed his cheek with a touch a^ 
light as ^ssamer. He had resolved to be firm, b^ 
now that he was near the house he felt as weak a^ \ 
child. These unaccountable feelings had unmann^^ 
him. He stopped to wipe the perspiration from l^ 
brow. 

In the excitement of these last few days he had fc^^ 
gotten the mysterious words that the spirit had spok^^ 
to him on the troopship: **When you again return tfc^ 
sight of your home will nerve your arm to avenge yo 
country's wrongs." Now the full force of those wor 
came upon him. He again pressed forward, resolve* 
that notning on earth should keep him from knowin[ 
the worst. He ran along the path by the hedge o 
whitethorn bushes that 1^ up to the end of the house^ 
He doubted his strength to keep the resolution he hac^ 
just made and he hurried forward to end the suspense.i^^ 
As he came to the gateway in the hedge that led intc^ 
the yard, he turned and walked in. 

The moon had appeared from behind the clouds thatl^ 
had obscured it and shed her effulgent light o'er th 
scene for a moment, as if anxious to snatch it from the 
darkness of night and lay before his view every detail 
of the scene. He stood in the center of the yard as one 
paralyzed; his eyes protruded from his head as if they 
coulJ not grasp the full meaning of the scene on which 
they looked ; his mouth was half -open as if to assist his 
eyes in comprehending the scene, the awful scene of 
ruin that met his view. He gazed like one struck dumb 
at the sight of part of the four walls of his home, and 
the home of his ancestors for upward of three hundred 
years that was left standing. The door jambs were 
hacked to pieces and the lintels over the windows were 
pulled down from their places and lay on the ground in 
broken fragments ; several large holes were made in the 
solid mason work evidently the work of * 'Balfour 
Maiden," a powerful engine of destruction that greatly 
aided in completely demolishing the homes of evicted 
tenants in Ireland. The roof had been torn off and 
hurled inside of the ruined walls of what had once been 
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the happy home of his youth. He stood speechless as 
if fascinated by the ruin, his gaze riveted on the open 
doorway. The figure of a woman small in stature, and 
with a gray cloak wrapped around her form and the hood 
pulled over her head shading her face from his view as 
she passed out from the doorway met his gaze. Her 
"whole form shook as if in terrible grief as she passed 
xioiselessly across the yard, disappearing from his view 
in the shade of the garden hedge. On the other side 
lie stretches forth his hands after her in mute supplica- 
tion as if he would call her back to explain the meaning 
of the scene to him. Then clasping his hands on his 
iDFeast as if to crush back the throbbing of his heart, he 
xaises his inquiring gaze toward heaven and in a de- 
spairing voice cries: ''Oh, my God, is this Banshee an 
old follower of my race, the only one who is left to wel- 
come home the last of the name of Desmond to the 
Tuined homestead of his fathers? Oh, spirit of my 
martyred father, I now realize the full meaning of your 
mysterious words." With one loud, despau-ing, heart- 
broken cry he fell forward on his face in the snow in a 
faint. A minute later two shots rang out in quick 
succession, striking the ground near where the prostrate 
form of Gerald lay. The moon, as if ashamed to light 
up the scene any longer, withdrew behind a cloud. 
Presently two dark forms could bo seen creeping out 
from the shade of the hedge and stealing across the open 
space that lay between them and the prostrate form of 
Gerald. By their cautious movements they seemed to 
be afraid of their own shadows. Their glazed helmets 
and dark-gray coats showed them to be members of the 
royal Irish constabulary, that heroic band of British 
hirelings who have on many occasions dyed the soil of 
Ireland red with the innocent blood of defenseless 
women and children. When they reached the uncon- 
scious form stretched on the snow they brought their 
rifles to the order and stood looking down at it. 

''Well," said the younger man of the two, addressing 
the other, "it's a clear case of moonlighting, sure, ser- 
geant. Everything is in our favor; the ruins of an 
evicted tenant; grand place for the moonlighting black- 
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p^ards to be meeting; the suspension of me jewel _ 
'Habeas Corpus Act' in the county. Why, man o'li ^^^ 
if we play our cards well we are made up for 1^^\^ 
Have it printed in the papers how the brave Serge^^ 
Donovan and Sub-constable Devoy, had with the^ ^ 
selves, do ye moind, put to rout several hundred m( 
lighting blackguards, capturing their leader after ^^ 
hard fight and after several hundred shots had be^^^ 
fired on both sides, do ye moind now? Begob, nothin::^^ 
short of your position, sar^eant, will satisfy me whil^^ 
you, I suppose, will get to be head or inspector, may] 
and then look at the credit we will get besides for oi 
detarmined bravery. ' ' 

"Well," replied the man addressed as sergeant, *S 
far as the bravery is concerned I believe that if what 
in the two of us was put together there would not 
enough for an old hen, and that's not saying a grear- 
deal, Constable Devoy. My motto has always beer 
that 'He who fights an druns away lives to fight anothei 
day;' there is a great deal of soimd sense in that motto, 
which cannot be said of a good many proverbs. Th< 
man who abides by that motto in our business will live^ 
to a ripe old age. Still, Constable Devoy, there is £U 
great deal in what you say about us making a greal? 
crime out of this affair. It was through our efforts 
that the 'Habeas Corpus Act,' was suspended, and, 
between you and me promotion would be at a stajidstill 
in the service if it was not for that same 'Habeas 
Corpus Act.' We never could build up a case again 
a man, or manufacture evidence strong enough to 
convict him, as the papers say, without that 'Habeas 
Corpus Act.' I wonder, constable, if this fellow has a 
gun of any sort around him ; or a bit of dynamite in 
his pocket, or something in the way of a infernal 
machine?" 

"It's yerself that has the level head intirely, sargeant. 
Now I have a good gun and pistol hid under the bridge 
on the Bally Vaughan road and there is a stick of dyna- 
mite too. It's the last piece of that consignment we 
received from the castle. Ye know we used up the rest 
in convicting them fellows that was transported for life 
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for the pretended outrage of blowing up the soldiers* 
barracks; that was a neat piece of business iiitirely." 

"Well, constable, it is getting late and we had better 
be heading for the barracks of Sally Vaughan with our 
prisoner. I believe we will not have much trouble in 
bringing him there. We can plant the gun and stick 
of dynamite on him when we come to the bridge." 

They lifted the unconscious form of Gerald and con- 
veyed him between them and placed him in a cell in 
the police barracks of Bally Vaughan. The sub- 
inspector searched his pockets in the barracks and 
found on him the stick of dynamite and a revolver with 
four of the chambers empty. These articles found on 
him in the presence of witnesses would be sulBBcient to 
convict him, so Sergeant Donovan thought. The sub- 
inspector found also on him several medals and a dis- 
charge paper from the army, but these he thought were 
only a blind. That French decoration he could not un- 
derstand. Probably he was a French officer. If that 
was the case so much the better. A report was for- 
warded that night to the castle in Dublin about the 
great moonlighting outrage and special mention was 
made of the distinguished bravery of Sergeant Dono- 
van and Sub-constable IDevoy in capturing the leader 
and putting to rout several hundred moonlighters. 
**The leader is supposed to be a French officer, having 
in his possession several decorations presented to him by 
the French government." A few days later the papers 
all had sensational articles in them, describing the 
disturbed state of the country and how a French officer 
was arrested while drilling several hundred moonlight- 
ers beside the ruins of an evicted farm. A large body 
of police was dispatched to the distiurbed district. 



( 
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CHAPTER XL 

HE SWEARS OX THE GRAVES OP HIS PARENTS THAT HE 
WILL NEVER REST DAY OR NIGHT UNTIL HIS COUN- 
TRY IS FREE. 

When Gerald regained consciousness he found him- 
self in the narrow confines of a celL In trying to col- 
lect his scattered thoughts he imagmed he was in Zulu- 
land again and that he was made a prisoner by the 
Zulus. All was dark around him and as he groped his 
way around he found that the walls were solid mason- 
work, which he knew to be an unheard of thing in a 
Zulu kraal building. 

He sat down again to collect his thoughts which had 
gone wool gathering. In a moment the whole scene 
came before his mind — the ruined home; his mother — 
where was she? and his sister and Kathleen? 

'*My God," he cried, "are they all dead, or what am 
I arrested for?" 

Going over to where the door of the cell was he gave 
it several kicks with his shoe, demanding of those on 
the outside to open it at once. 

He was answered from the outside by the inspector 
who asked him what he wanted. Gerald told him he 
would like to know where he was. 

The inspector told him that he was in Bally Vaughan 
police station. 

He then asked why he was confined there or what 
crime he had committed. 

The inspector informed him that he would know that 
in time ; but that it was his duty to warn him that any- 
thing he said would bQ used against him ^ ^vid^noe, 
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Gerald saw that it would be useless to try and find 
out anything about his mother or sister and sweetheart 
that night. As for the charge, whatever it was the 
police had against him, he did not mind that. He 
knelt down and prayed long and fervently to Gkxi to 
give him strength to bear his trials. ''My God," he 
cried, *'this then is the reward that an Irish soldier re- 
ceives for upholding the so-called honor of England." 

He stretched himself on the plank bed but not to 
sleep. His thoughts were too busy. His mind reverted 
to the time he was leaving home to go to Zu Inland ; 
how he had a presentiment then that he would never 
see his mother, sister, or sweetheart again. He now felt 
certain that his presentiment was true, although he had 
not yet heard whether his mother and sister were alive 
or dead. "Mother would surely die," he thought, "of 
a broken heart if compelled to leave Carrickbawn, and 
poor Nellie — ^how she must have suffered." The full 
meaning of those words spoken to him as he was depart- 
ing from his native land now appeared vividly before 
his mind. 

"Oh, my God, father," he cried, as if addressing the 
voice again, "why did you allow me to go, knowing 
that on my return nothing but ruin and desolation 
awaited me? Ah," he thought with bitterness, "the 
cruelty of fate 1 While I have been away fighting Eng- 
land's battles and rescuing her royal standard from 
being stamped in the dust by the fierce Zulus, shedding 
my blood freeljr to uphold her so-called honor, she in 
return was laymg my home in ruins and driving my 
poor mother and sister to seek shelter in the poorhouse. 
They are now perhaps filling pauper graves. Oh, my 
God, it is too much to bear." 

Sleep he could not, but spent the night pacing his cell. 
His heart was fulL In the morning he heard the bells 
proclaim to the world the birth of the babe of Bethle- 
hem — peace and joy and good will among all men, their 
silvery tones seemed to say to him, as he paced to and 
fro in the narrow confines of his cell. Their sweet 
music soothed his troubled spirit. Never did bells 
aoimd so eweet to hi© ear© before, He stopped his pac- 
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ing now, and sat down to think. *' Peace and joy ^^ 
eood will to all men/' he kept repeating to himflpU* 
"Peace of mind. Oh, how can I attain that,'* he cri®^' 
''when I think of all mother and sister must lo^^f 
suffered when they were driven like cattle from tb^^^ 
home? And jov— ah, joy is gone out of my life ^ ^^ 
ever now that all I hold dear on earth is gone. G^>^^ 
will toward all men. Oh, my God, how can I b^^ 
good will toward those who ruined my home and s^^ 
mother and sister to fill pauper graves? Oh, i^^^ 
God," he cried in anguish, "this is too much for me '^^ 
do." 

Christmas day passed, but it brought no joy or peac:^ 
of mind to Gerald's troubled heart. The next day t^^ 
was arraigned before a magistrate charged, as the roade^^ 
already knows, with being in company witii severa^> 
hundred others to commit a moonlighting outrage. Th^ 
magistrate, a kind and benevolent-looking old gentle^ 
man, took the papers found on Gerald and in glancing' 
over them again looked at the prisoner. "Why, I 
declare, if this is not poor Maurice Desmond's son. 
Gerald, whom we all thought killed in the war. 
Why," he said, turning toward the police who did 
not like the way things were looking, "you have made 
a mistake in arresting this young man. He only left 
the army a few days ago and could not be connected 
with any moonlighting outrage. And as for his pres- 
ence near the ruins of Carrickbawn House, that was 
once his home, but is so no longer. I cannot be led to 
believe that there were several hundred men in the 
ruins on Christmas eve as you say. Sergeant Donovan, 
as I believe it would be impossible to get a hundrea 
young men m the county to-day. It is no wonder that 
our country is in such a deplorable condition, brouffht 
about by men in your position, sergeant, who receive 
their promotions by the number of crimes they are in- 
strumental in bringing about under the pretense of pre- 
venting them. It is the overzeal of men like you that 
has driven our law-abiding, liberty-loving young men 
to ^o beyond the seas to enrich other countries with 
theur labor. They know that while meu Uke you ai^ 
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provrling through our midst that their life or liberty is 
xiot safe, for they may be arrested at any time and trans- 
ported for life on evidence such as you offered here 
•fco-day for a crime they had never committed, but which 
originated in your own fertile brain. Hundreds of oiur 
-unfortunate coimtnrmen are pining their lives away in 
some far, off penal colony throu^ the perjured evi- 
dence of men in your position who obtain their promo- 
-fXovL by the number of happy homes they made desolate. 
I would have left the bench long ago were it not for the 
pleasure it affords me at times to right the wrong that 
^as been done to some poor fellow who is innocent of 
siny wrongdoing. 

"From my heart," he said, turning to Gerald, **I 
pity you. x our home-coming was indeed a sad one. 
iut you are are only one of hundreds all over the coun- 
try who have spent a sad Christmas in the ruins of 
their once happy homes. There seems to be a curse 
over the countoy. I would advise you for your own 
sake, Gerald, to keep away from the ruins of what was 
once your happy home. It will do you no good to view 
it. but only get you into trouble. For the law as we 
receive it now says that it is a crime to be found tres- 
passing on an evicted farm or loitering around what 
once was a home. The police now rule the land, and 
while they have the power of defining what constitutes 
a crime we need expect no peace. Our country must 
always remain in a disturbed state. I would advise 
you, Gerald, to seek in the new world that which is 
denied you here. You are now free to go your way. 
And may God give you strength to bear your trials." 

Gerald thanked nim and passed out of the court- 
bouse. When on the outside he met one of the shop- 
keepers who kindly brought him to his house and told 
him all about his mother and sister and sweetheart. 

"Ah," he said to Gterald, "dark desolation has come 
over the country since you left us, but it seems as if it 
struck Carrickbawn with extra violence." 

The story Gerald heard was the oft-repeated tale of 
landlord scoundrelism and the misfortunes that seem to 
go hand in bwid with it, Gerald he^rd how a f^w 
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weeks after his departure for Zululand old Sir (Jeorg^^ 
Van Natten Pole hiEwi died and his son, the captain, ha^;^ 
assumed control of the estates; how, when shooting i^^^ 
the neighborhood of Carrickbawn he saw Nellie Desmon 
and became enamored of her beaulnr. He tried by ever 
art in his power to lure her from the path of virtue, and 
failing in nis purpose he commenced a systematic code 
of persecution. He caused the rent to be nearly 
doubled and even then things would have been all right 
if the crops had not failed. Mrs. Desmond staved off 
poverty for awhile as she had Carrickbawn well stocked 
with cattle and sheep. But it seemed as if the will of 
God was assisting the tyranny of the landlords. For 
the cattle all over the country had taken a distemper 
called the * 'foot and mouth disease. " They died in hun- 
dreds. Mrs. Desmond lost all her cattle with the ex- 
ception of one cow. The sheep, too, had taken some 
kind of distemper called the '*rot." 

"I was passmg through Carrickbawn myself," said 
his informant, ''and I saw the «heep fall dead as they 
were grazing. The finest-looking ewes I ever saw 
dropped down. And it was the same all over the coun- 
try. Then your death was announced in one of the 
papers and of course some good friend, evidently the cap- 
tain, sent the paper to your poor mother. The blow was 
too much, coming as it did with the other misfortunes. 
But even then it seemed as if they were only commenc- 
ing. Everybody felt for poor Mrs. Desmond. Her 
many virtues and the great trouble of her life excited 
a sympathy in her behalf as general as it was deep 
and compassionate. But afflictions like these never 
come alone. Your poor sister, truly called the 'sun- 
shine of Carrickbawn,' poor Nellie, was trying to bear 
up bravely; in the face of all the troubles she mourned 
deeply for you as did Kathleen, Miss Creagan, I mean. 
They were always together. It would be Kathleen that 
would by crying for you and poor Nellie would try to 
console her; then it would be Nellie that would be cry- 
ing and Kathleen trying to console her. They both 
used to try hard to keep up before poor Mrs. Desmond. 
Nellie could s^ that she was gradually wasting away 
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and that her wish to be laid beside your poor father was 
near being fulfilled. Poor Nellie in her goodness of 
heart went to visit a poor family in the neighborhood 
that was stricken with some strange illness, which 
turned out to be typhus fever. She brought them what- 
ever little delicacies she could. 

" 'Well, Nellie,' remarked Mrs. Desmond one day, 
*we have Iroubles enough of our own, but as you say it 
is an act of charity to assist those poor people, but if 
you should catch the dread disease, dear, what would 
become of us then?' 

" 'Well, Gkxi's will be done, mamma. You know 
that when we try to ease the miseries of others we for- 
get our own troubles in contemplating their sorrows; 
and as no one will go near those people but the priest 
and doctor, we can't let them die in a Christian country 
without some kind friend to attend to their wants.' 

"Nellie's constitution was not strong enough to resist 
the contagion. Indeed, her constitution was so under- 
mined by the troubles that fell thick and fast upon her 
she soon fell an easy victim to the fatal disease. Her 
great act of self-sacrifice cost her her life. She died 
within a week after taking the disease, resetted by all. 
It was pitiable to see Kaifileen's grief at Nellie's death. 
Kathleen had heaps of trouble in her own family too. 
Her father and mother died within a month of each 
other and her brother Tom went to America and Har- 
dress Creagan had the farm, while Kathleen did the 
housekeeping for him. On the morning of the day of 
Nellie's funeral Mrs. Desmond was serv^ with a notice 
to quit Carrickbawn by the landlord. Captain Sir 
George Van Natten Pole, and she only owed one half- 
year's rent. Nellie was laid away, and a few weeks 
later poor Mrs. Desmond breathed her last. God in 
His great mercy spared the poor soul the agony of 
being evicted. Kathleen Creagan was like a daughter 
to her. Indeed, she took Nellie's place beside her sick 
bed, attending to her every want. She was ably as- 
sisted by her brother, Hardress, who made all arrange- 
ments for the funeral. He sold the furniture of Car- 
rickbawn fit C(.uctipn «wid with the receipts paid ^11 
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funeral expenses, and I believe that he had a good sam 
over which he gave to the priest to have masses said 
for all their souls. There was nothing left around 
Carrickbawn that could be sold that was not disposed 
of; so when the sheriff came, surrounded with soldiers 
and police and bailiffs to carry out the eviction, he 
founa nothing to evict but the sparrows. The captain, 
it seems, had not heard of the death of Nellie or her 
mother, for he had come specially from Englajid to 
superintend the eviction and see that it was carried out 
to the full letter of the law. When he found how 
things were, his disappointment was keen. He went 
away mad, but not before he had Carrickbawn House 
levelled to the eround. He had hesurd how Hardress 
Creagan had sold the furniture of Carrickbawn House, 
and he did his best to prosecute him. But this he 
found could not be done, as Mrs. Desmond had made 
her will and stated in it that Hardress Creagan was her 
sole legatee and he disposed of the property according 
to her wishes. But the captain wanted to get even 
some way with Hardress, so he sent him a notice to 
quit. Poor Kathleen was down sick with pneumonia. 
The thought of being put out of her home, with all the 
other troubles she had already gone through, was too 
much for her and she sank rapidly. She aied the day 
after receiving the notice. She, too, was laid away 
beside her father and mother in the same churchyard 
where sleeps Mrs. Desmond and Nellie. The loss of 
his only sister was a hard trial to poor Hardress, so he 
made up his mind to join his brother in America. He 
sold all his little belonging, and the day before the 
eviction was to take place Hardress sailed from Cork 
for the United States, where I believe himself and Tom 
Creagan have a large farm between them and are pros- 
pering, by all accounts. The captain could get no one 
to take the fajms. There were two or three men think- 
ing about taking them, but they were warned by Cap- 
tam Moonlight to have nothing to do with them and 
they heeded the warning. The captain kept right on 
evicting his tenants, until to-day I believe he has more 
than hsM pf the estate idle, He cam^ down from Jjw 
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don, where he lives all the time now, to shoot over the 
estate a week or so before Christmas, and as he was 
i?ralking along the Bally Yaughan road in broad day- 
light and having a douhle-barrelled fowling piece 
loaded on his shoulder, a man jumped out of ztie field 
on the road and walked up to him and shot him twice 
through the breast with a revolver. The captain fell; 
two gentlemen, Englishmen, I believe, who were with 
the captain shooting, saw the whole affair, and the fel- 
low, whoever he was, walked off seemingly not a hit con- 
cerned. The two Englishmen after reporting the 
affair, took the next train to Dublin, thanking their 
stars that they had their lives with them." 

Gterald could hardly compose himself while he heard 
the story of the sufferings and sorrows of his mother 
and sister and sweetheart. *'My God, to think all this 
could happen in a Christian country, ' ' he cried. "Well, 
ihe information I went to look for in the army has cost 
me dear. But with God's help I will yet put it to good 
account." 

He left the kindly disposed shopkeeper's house in 
Bally Vaughan and again visited Carrickbawn and 
wandered like one in a dream through its fields. Time 
and time again would he stand beside the beech tree 
where his mitials and Kathleen's were still visible, to 
picture to himself how often she must have visited this 
spot and kissed those letters. It was all that was left 
to remind him of her now, with the exception of the 
locket which, though battered out of shape, still re- 
tained the pictures. It was now doubly dear to him. 
He sat for hours at a time under the trees at night. He 
had a strange, unaccountable feeling that the spirit of 
Kathleen hovered around him and was beside him when 
he sat down in the evening in the shade of the tree. 
Instead of being disturbed at the thought he was 
soothed by it. There were times, indeed, when he 
fancied that he was surrounded by a pulseless throng 
all of whom were friendly to him. He was now fully 
convinced that the spirits of his father and mother and 
sister and Kathleen were in some unaccountable way 
hovering over him as he wandered through Carriok- 
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bawn at night. No matter where he spent the day, he 
spent the hours far into the night sitting beneath the 
beech trees. There were times when wandering aim- 
lessly about the ruins of Carrickbawn House that he 
fancied he heard beside him a long-drawn sigh as if it 
came from the very heart of some one in great trouble. 
He would invariably look around, expecting to find 
some one in human shape beside him; but no — all was 
darkness around him. On two different occasions he 
was saved from walking, in the dark, into a dangerous 
morass by being pulled suddenly back by some imseen 
hand and a strange light had showed him the danger 
he escaped. 

He was sitting one evening in his accustomed place 
under the beech trees a few months after his return 
from the army. His spirit was burdened with a great 
sorrow. Strangely enough it was not, for the wrongs 
that had been inflicted on himself; those were forgotten 
in contemplating the wrongs his country had endured 
for over seven hundred years. It seemed to him to be 
his destiny to be instrumental in righting those wrongs; 
how, he could not tell. He thought of his father who 
had died, but failed to right those wrongs. 

"When he failed," he tiiought, "how can I succeed?" 
He did not expect that the question would be answered. 
But a voice, strangely sweet, smote his ear, and said : 
"Go to America, the land of the free — there you will 
find the aid you require." He stood up astoni^ed; he 
stretched forth his arms expecting to touch something 
^ — he knew not what, but all was vacancy around him. 
He again sat down. "Strange," he thought. "I have 
never thought of America before where so many of my 
countrymen are sojourning, awaiting the dawn of free- 
dom in their native land." He sat for hours thinking. 
"Yes," he decided at last, "there is nothing to be 
gained by stopping here." How he was going to 
establish the freedom of Ireland by Roing to America 
he knew not. He was not acquainted with the address 
of one single person whom he knew to be there. Still 
his mind was filled with thoughts of the new world. 

His money was now getting very low but he had still 
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enough left to pay his passage to the States. His ar- 
xangemonts were soon made, indeed, considering the 
state of his finances they were very simple. He told 
-the few friends he had left that he was going to the 
XTnited States. He did not say for what purpose, as he 
feared they would ridicule him. He was inclined to 
tihink that they did not take much stock in him, 
Avhether he went or stayed. The night before he 
started, a little after dark, he was sitting in his accus- 
ix>ined place under the beech trees. Strangely enough, 
"while his thoughts were all centered on his departure, he 
liad no regrets for leaving the old world with all its 
xnemories and associations. His only regret was PBxt- 
ing from the last resting-place where the ashes of his 
father and mother and sister and sweetheart mingled 
together ia peace. But he felt that he was only going 
away for a short time and that he would return again 
and die in peace and be laid away in the old church- 
yard. He found that it was now getting late and he 
wished to go to say farewell to the ashes of his mother, 
father, and sister who slept so quietly in the old church- 
yard in Kenny. "Yes," bethought, *'and I will swear 
on their graves that I will never rest night or day until 
I accomplish the freedom of my native land." 

He looked at his watch; it was just 10 o'clock. **It 
will take me an hour to go from here to the church- 
yard." Some rain had fallen in' the early part of the 
night but had ceased some hours back. Ragged-edged 
clouds drifted hurriedly past a watery-looking moon- 
donoting more rain. As he hurried forward across the 
fields he knew he was not alone. He was now beyond 
the confines of Carrickbawn. He felt as if some spell 
had fallen upon him. The air around him seemed to 
be filled with whispering voices whose meaning he tried 
to comprehend but could not; his whole being was filled 
with a buoyancy of spirit which he could in no way ac- 
count for. It seemed to him to be but fulfilling a sacred 
duty that had been imposed upon him by his parents to 
swear on their graves that he would never rest until he 
placed his country among the nations of the earth. 
He now pressed forward in the direction of the old 
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churchyard and felt that nothing on earth could now 
stop him from taking that sacred oath. Ashenearedhis 
journey's end a strange feeling that he was only one of 
a thronflf who were surging forward to witness his self- 
imposea oath. He felt that the spirits of Lord Edward 
Fitz Gterald, of Enmiett and Wolfe Tone and all who 
died to accomplish Irish liberty were around him in the 
throng that surged forward with him. Twice did he 
stop to look around him to see if he could recognize in 
the features of those heroes whose deeds of daring were 
indelibly impressed on his mind ; but no, all around him 
was darkness. He had now arrived at the churchyard. 
Grossing the old-fashioned stile he was soon beside the 
eraves of his parents. He reverently uncovered his 
head, knelt down beside them and prayed long and fer- 
vently to God to give him strength to accomplish that 
which (so many of his countrymen had died for, but 
failed to achieve — the freedom of Ireland. He prayed 
long and fervently for the repose of the souls of his 
parents and sister and sweetheart. Still kneeling he 
raised his right hand to heaven, laying the other over 
his heart, and swore by the sacred ashes of his mur- 
dered father that he would never rest day or night until 
he accomplished the freedom of his native land and 
asked that no earthly power might ever induce him to 
turn from his purpose. He then kissed the grave 
and felt as he did so that the eyes of that pulseless 
throng were reading his very thoughts. He knew that 
their heads were bowed in token of the sacredness of 
the oath which they had witnessed. He rose to his feet 
and he felt a delightful sense of new vigor comrsing 
through his veins. He was like one who had thrown 
off the old life to conmience the new and was filled with a 
buoyancy of spirit that caused him to forget the sorrows 
he had passed through in contemplating the life of hope 
and promise that was now before him. After he had 
bidden the graves of his parents and sweetheart fare- 
well, he took some clay from each in remembrance to 
take to the new world. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

"VVHBN WB I^UGH THE WORLD LAUGHS WITH US; 

WHEN WB CKY, WE CKY ALONE. 

When Gerald saw the outlines of his native land dis- 
appear for the second time from his view his heart was 
Xxot burdened with any conflicting emotions. True, his 
^yes dwelt long on the horizon where the last headland 
faded from his sight. But still he felt that he was only 
going away for a short time. The dark cloud of op- 
pression hun^ over the land like a palL He felt that 
tibie dawn of liberty was near at hand and that in his 
return again to those shores the first ray of the sunburst 
of freedom would forever dispel the gloom that now 
overshadowed the island. 

A few days later he arrived in New York devoid of 

friends and almost of money. A stranger in a strange 

city, like so much flotsam, he thoijght, cast on a strange 

shore by the tide of misfortune. True there were many 

of his neighbors living in the city. But how was he to find 

themwhen he did not know their addresses? Impossible, 

he thought. Still he would mingle with the crowds in 

the great shopping districts and eagerly scan each face, 

hoping against hope that he would discover some one 

whom he knew from home; but without success. His 

tnoney was nearly exhausted when he met a neighbor by 

chance one day, who knew him and introduc^ him to 

many old friends from Carrickbawn. Many of these 

he had befriended in days gone by when poverty was 

their lot, while now they were well supplied with this 

world's goods and in a position to return those early 

favors. He saw that they had no inclination to do so. 

Many of them were men of influence in the community'*, 
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but were deeply immersed in the political swill that 
governed the city and unless he was a politician or had ] 
a vote they had no use for him. True, he only needed 
their influence to secure him a position which he foun^ 
it almost impossible to do without the aid of some odo- 

He was deeply touched by the ingratitude of thoS^ 
whom he had so often befriended in the old country^ 
He thought that he could depend upon them at least \C^ 
aid him by their influence to secure work. There wa^^ 
another kind of friend that he came in contact with, 
the man who, while his money lasted, remained as true»^ 
as steel to him, but when it was all gone he had no 
further use for him. 

He was now several days without food and with no 
place to sleep. Work he could not obtain. Indeed he 
was willing to work at anything. He could fill a book- 
keeper or cferk's place; but when he applied for those he 
had no references to show. -Then his clothes were too 
shabby looking now for such a position. Again, when 
he would apply for laboring work, the "boss" would 
look at him and instantly make up his mind that he 
could do no work of that sort as he was too respectable 
looking, too much of a gentleman. 

He was without food or a place to sleep now several 
days, wandering around dejected, too proud to ask assist- 
ance of any kind. He had wandered late at night into 
one of those streets west of Sixth Avenue and in the 
vicinity of Fifty-ninth Street. There were a number 
of private stables in the street; everything was quiet; 
as he walked on he turned into one of the stable doors 
and leaned up against it to rest his weary limbs, won- 
dering in his mind where he would get a meal of food 
honestly, or where next would he obtain a night's rest. 
He had felt so weak with hunger and privation that he 
would have surely fallen but for the support he gained 
from leaning up against the door. On the other side of 
the street opposite to where he was resting, he saw a 
lady, unattended, hurrying along in the direction of 
Fifth Avenue. In another instant he saw two power- 
ful ruffians spring out of the shadow of one of the build- 
ings and while one of them grasped her by the throaty 
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fclie other one commenced to rifle her pockets. In an 
instant Gerald was across the street to the lady's assist- 
ance. Hmiger, privation, weakness were all forgotten 
now that he saw a female in distress. With a well- 
directed blow on the jaw he sent the ruffian who was 
searching the lady's dress sprawling in the gutter; and 
in another instant compelled the other fellow to unlooso 
tis hold on her throat. With another powerful blow he 
sent him out on his back in the street. The fellow he 
Iiad felled first was now on his feet and attacked him 
-with a dagger which he suddenly plunged twice in his 
side. Gerald soon took the dagger from him and hurled 
it across the street and knocked the fellow senseless 
-with a blow of his fist. His other assailant had now 
disappeared. He tmmed his attention to the lady, who 
stood looking at the contest nearly dead with fright. 
He asked her if she wished to have the ruffian handed 
over to the police; but as she did not care to have her 
xiame mentioned she preferred to let him go. 

Gerald now offered to escort her to her home — an 
offer which she gladly accepted. She took his arm and 
they both walked in the direction of Fifth Avenue, 
\7here her home was. She told him how thankful she 
Was to him for saving her and how her father, who was 
a. millionaire, would amply reward him if he would call 
or leave his address. He reminded her that it was 
only the duty of every gentleman to go to a lady's as- 
sistance in distress. '*I had a sister," he continued, his 
voice trembling a little, '*and I would be only too glad 
when some one might assist her if she was in trouble." 
His companion now looked up at his face as they were 
passing a lamp-post. She noticed how pale he was. 
She also observed that he was extremely handsome. 
His face it was true was overclouded with some great 
sorrow, and his clothes were worn threadbare, but there 
was something in his manner toward her that showed 
him to be a gentleman by birth and education. They 
had now arrived at her father's house on the avenue. 
She again asked him if he would call on her father the 
next day to be rewarded, or would he give her his ad- 
dress that they might communicate with him? He 
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refused in the sentlest possible manner to do either, 
remarking that ne had only done his duty and thatGrod 
would yet reward him for it if he was deserving. 

She looked again into his face and she saw depicted 
there great sorrow and possibly starvation, and woman- 
like her sympathies went out to him. His refusal to 
give his name or address had aroused her curiosity. 
''He is too proud," she thought, '* to receive assistance 
that would have in any way a tinge of charity about 
it." He wished her a good-night and raised 
his hat and turned back in the airection he had 
come while she went up the high stoop of the mansion 
and rang the bell which was answered immediately and 
she was admitted. She at once gave the servant in- 
structions to send for the family doctor and tell her 
father to come to her immediately as she was ilL 
Gerald had only gone a few steps in the direction he 
faced when he was overcome with weakness from loss 
of blood and hunger. He reeled and fell unconscious 
on the sidewalk. The policeman standing on the cor- 
ner saw him fall and hastening to his assistance was 
astonished to see him unconscious. He saw that his 
clothes on the left side were saturated with blood and 
gave a peculiar rap with his night-stick for the assist- 
ance of his brother officer who might be near at hand. 
The officer on the next beat to him heard it and came to 
his aid. He told him to ring up an ambulance. Li 
the meantime the family doctor of Mr. Henry Duns- 
comb, the millionaire, was hurrying along with the 
servant who had come for him to attend Miss Maud 
Dunscomb who had been taken suddenly ill. The 
policeman stopped both the doctor and servant and 
asked them to render him some assistance with the un- 
conscious man. They consented. The doctor advised 
the policeman to carry the wounded man into Mr. 
Dunscomb's basement, as he was going there on a visit 
to Miss Dunscomb. The policeman thought there was 
some mystery here; for Miss Dunscomb passed him on 
the comer in company with this man just a few minutes 
before, and he saw her with his own two eyes walk up 
the stoop and ring the bell, and then he saw the stranger 
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lift his hat to her at parting. He had only gone a short 
distance when he felL In the meantime Gerald was 
conveyed into the basement of Mr. Dunscomb's house 
to await an ambulance from some hospital. The doctor 
went up to Miss Dxmscomb whom he foimd in her bed 
in hysterics. He saw that it was from a fright and 
prescribed some soothing medicine for her. He did not 
understand what brought the attack on and he saw that 
it would be useless to ask her now. He immediately 
descended to the kitchen with Mr. Dunscomb to see if 
he could be of any assistance to the wounded man 
there. Ho foimd the policeman with him trying 
to find his name. The officer had opened his vest and 
inside it he found Gerald's discharge papers, also his 
medals and decorations, with his name on each of them. 
He read his name aloud to the servants, who were all 
standing around, with the exception of those who were 
attending on Miss Dunscomb. In another instant the 
sound of a gong announced the approach of the ambu- 
lance from Bellevue Hospital. The ambulance doctor, 
with the assistance of the other physician, soon dressed 
Gerald's wounds, one of which they declared to be 
serious, and he was taken away in the ambulance. 
When he regained consciousness he found himself lying 
on a neat, white bed. The wound in his side was 
rather painful, but on the whole he was a good deal 
more comfortable than he was for some time oef ore the 
injury. 

The day after the incidents related above happened. 
Miss Dunscomb was resting easily after her exciting 
experience the previous night. She heard the servants 
talking of the handsome stranger that was taken into 
the basement woimded the night before by the police- 
man. By their description of him she was convinced 
that he was the same person who had rescued her and 
escorted her home but refused to give his name or 
address. This, then, was the reason the ambulance 
stopped in front of the door; "and the poor fellow," 
she thought, "must have been severely woimded in sav- 
ing me from my assailants." 

Now, Miss Pungcomb was ono of those American 
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ffirls who when they make up their minds they are ^^\ 
mg to do anything you can bet your bottom dollar thf^*' 
it IS as ^ood as done. She made up her mind that sb ^ 
would find out who the handsome stranger was, n^ 
matter what it cost her to do so. She accordingly 
asked the girls if they had heard the stranger's name. 

Yes, they had ; his name was Gerald Desmond, anc^ 
he had been a soldier and had in his possession several^ 
decorations for distinguished services, among others a^ 
French decoration. The girls heard the officers say it -^ 
was. He was taken to Bellevue, of course, where all J 
the city's flotsam and jetsam is carried on the tide of ' 
misfortune. That was all Miss Dimscomb wanted to ' 
know then. 

Two days later a splendid team attached to a brougham 
drove up to Bellevue Hospital and a pompous-looking 
footman jumped oflE the box and opened the door for 
Miss Maud Dunscomb, who alighted and passed into 
the visiting room of the hospital. She inquired of the 
attendant 5 he had a patient by the name of Desmond? 
Yes, he had one of that name who was suffering from 
two wounds in the side, inflicted by some sharp instru- 
ment. He was resting quietly now. Well, she wished 
to see him. In a few minutes she was ushered into the 
ward where Gerald lay. He was more than surprised 
to see her. She inquired how he was and asked him 
several commonplace questions. Presently she took her 
leave, remarking that she would see that he was made 
more comfortable. He thanked her. As she took her 
departure she had another interview with the head 
doctor ; she told him she would like to have Gerald in 
a room by himself and have the very best treatment in 
the hospital ; and to secure it paid for a month's board 
and attendance in advance. She also gave the head 
doctor a one hundred dollar bill to take special care of 
the patient. 

. Gerald was not aware of all this until afterward, but 
he was taken from where he was and put into another 
room and made as comfortable as possible. Every 
morning a fresh supply of flowers was sent to his room. 
He had also the skttendQ.nce of a special nurse, Aftor a 
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few weeks he was convalescent and able to move about. 
He was now sure that Miss Dunscomb was determined 
to find out all she could about him, and he was just as 
determined on the other hand that she should find out 
nothing. He resolved that at the first opportunity he 
would go away and find work for himself, as he believed 
that he was well repaid by the kindness that had already 
been shown to him by Miss Dunscomb. Before he 
could put his resolution into practice he received a letter 
from Mr. Dunscomb with a one hundred dollar bill 
inclosed, which, the letter stated, was only for inci- 
dental expenses while he was still confined in the hos- 
pital. When he was thoroughly recovered Mr. Duns- 
comb would take great pleasure in rewarding him 
amply for defending his only daughter from the attack 
of the ruflSans. This was all very well, Gerald thought, 
but he considered that he was already under a great 
obligation to Mr. Dunscomb for the kind treatment he 
had received. 

He had at first made up his mind to send back the 
money to Mr. Dunscomb, but in reconsidering the mat- 
ter decided to keep it as a loan and pay it back a^in 
at the first opportunity. He accordingly answered Mr. 
Dunscomb's letter stating as much to him. A few days 
later Gerald was discharged from the hospital as cured. 
He secured a position as coachman with a family who 
were going to Long Branch on the Jersey shore. The 
family's name was Brown. They owned a cottage 
which they occupied during the summer months on 
Ocean Avenue. The family consisted of Mr. Brown 
and his daughter, Miss Madeline, a young lady of 
twenty-one years. Gerald was well pleased with his 
place, as he did not have much to do. He had only one 
team of horses to look after. Miss Brown was very 
proud of her handsome coachman, and she was never 
tired of sounding his praises to her lady friends at the 
West End. Now, one of Miss Madeline Brown's bosom 
friends was the beautiful Miss Maud Dunscomb; in 
fact they were inseparable. They were schoolgirls to- 
gether, companions after leaving school, knew each 
other's secrets. Miss Dunscomb md told all about her 
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adventure and her rescue by Gerald and his subsequent 
disappearance from the hospital and how she had lost 
all trace of him, to her friend, Mis3 Brown; she only 
kept back his name, as she did not think it was neces- 
sary to mention that. Miss Brown, on the other hand, 
had made Miss Dunscomb acquainted with the appear- 
ance of her handsome coachman, assuring that young 
lady that she was sure he must be a lord or a duke in dis- 
guise, and invited Miss Dunscomb to walk up Ocean 
Avenue and have lunch with her that she might have 
an opportunity to soe him. The day that Miss Brown 
had invited her friend for this purpose she told Gerald 
to remove a heavy piece of furniture in the drawing 
room from one side to the other, when he got time; she 
then went off to meet Miss Dunscomb. 

Some time later Gerald went into the drawing room 
to comply with Miss Brown's request and removed the 
piece to the spot where she wanted it placed. The 
piano, a beautiful upright, inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl, was open, and tiie music book stood on its place 
on the stand. Gerald could not resist the temptation to 
play; it was long since he had done so; indeed, not 
since that night in Carrickbawn when Kathleen and he 
had played together. He seated himself on the stool in 
front of the piano. As he did so Miss Brown and her 
friend, Miss Dunscomb, came into the room from an 
opposite direction. Miss Brown's first inclination was 
to scream as she saw Gerald sitting down in front of 
her three-thousand-dollar instrument, but Miss Duns- 
comb divined her intention and stopped her, indicating 
by signs for her to be quiet and be seated. Gerald, be- 
lieving he was alone, ran his fingers carelessly over the 
scales. Then looking at the music book he saw that it 
was open at "A Midsummer's Dream in Munich," a 
beautiful waltz. Gerald's fingers went lightly over the 
keys and the music of the waltz flowed in delicious 
cadence. Never did Miss Brown hear that waltz played 
with such spirit. She and Miss Dunscomb sat as if in 
a trance. Gerald, still unconscious that he was ob- 
served, turned over the leaves until he came to *'Kath- 
leen -Jfavourneen," the woxda oi N^\i\a\x ^Joa xQ»d.er ia 
already ac^uainte^ with. 
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A wild longing took possession of him to play that 
tune again and before he was aware of it his fingers 
were touching the notes on the keys. He was uncon- 
scious for the moment of everything around him but 
the deep pathos of the music, and as he continued play- 
ing the tears ran down his pale cheeks, his face was lit 
with enthusiasm, and his eyes wandered from the music 
book and were raised toward heaven as his thoughts 
were centered on her with whom he had sung and 
played that tune before. As he finished playing he 
got up from the piano his whole frame shaking with 
tile intensity of his grief at the sad memories that the 
tune awakened in his mind. And he passed out by a 
side door that opened on the veranda in deep abstrac- 
tion. 

The two yoimg ladies were very much surprised. 
Miss Dunscomb was surprised to find in Miss Brown's 
handsome coachman the hero she almost despaired of 
ever finding again; while Miss Brown was equally sur- 
prised to know that Gerald could play so finely. 
"Well," said Miss Brown with a triumphant smile, 
"what do you think of our coachman now, Maud?" 

"He is file hero that I have been telling you about, 
Madeline, his name is Gerald Desmond, and there is 
some great sorrow in his life that I am going to find 
out." 

"And is he the hero you have been telling me so 
much about, Maud?" 

"He is, indeed, Madeline." 

"Well, do you think he is a nobleman in disguise?" 

"I believe he is one of nature's noblemen who has 
had some great sorrow in his life, Madeline." 

The two girls now agreed that they would at the first 
opportunity find out all they could of Gerald's history. 
Now Miss Dunscomb made up her mind that she wanted 
to see Madeline's horses. So the girls went out to the 
stable where Gerald was. When he saw Miss Dims- 
comb he let a steel bit he was cleaning drop, he was so 
astonished. Miss Maud Dunscomb told hmi how glad 
she was to meet him a^in. After a few more com- 
monplace remark^ Miss Dunscomb depax^, x^^^^ 
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in her own mind that Qerald would not be coachman if 
she or her father could do anything to place him in a 
position more suitable. That evenmg at dinner she 
made known her discovery to her father and also told 
him that he would have to give Gerald a position in his 
banking business at once. Now, when Maud Duns- 
comb told her father that he had to do anything he in- 
variably complied with the request Consequently 
GFerald Desmond was oflEered a good paying position 
with the banking firm of Dunscomb & Co., "V^^ll Street, 
a few days afterward, which he accepted. The duties 
of his new position^ thanks to Miss Dimscomb, are 
very light, hence he has a good deal more time on his 
hands now than he had m his other position. He has 
also more money and can dress better. He receives in- 
vitations to dine with Mr. Dunscomb and his daughter, 
which he accepts, and thus finds himself very often in 
that lady's society. She extends favors to him that she 
haa refused to many eligible young men of the inner 
circle of New York's exclusive set, of which Miss Duns- 
comb is the center of attraction. Now, all those little 
attentions that are extended to him are passed unnoticed 
by that young gentleman, who seems to take them as a 
matter of course. Not that he considered that they 
were his right, but he saw nothing in them but friendship 
or kindness, when as a matter of fact every lady 
in that exclusive circle saw that the haughty 
Miss Maud Dunscomb was madly in love with that ex- 
tremely handsome but sad-faced young man, Grerald 
Desmond, while Gerald, on the other hand, coldly 
turned from Miss Dunscomb when she hinted at any- 
thing akin to love. Miss Madeline Brown was a con- 
stant visitor at her friend's house; and although she 
secretly loved Gerald she was loyal to her friend, and 
assisted that yoimg lady in every possible way, but to 
no purpose. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

**ARM AND EQUIP FIVE HUNDRED MEN FOR MB AND 
IN TWENTY-FOUR HOURS I WILL CREATE MORE 
DIFFICULTY FOR ENGLAND THAN EVER SHE WILL 
GET OVER." 

After the events related in the last chapter Gerald 
found no end of invitations to attend balls and recep- 
tions given by the circle in which he moved. Indeed, 
he found himself the honored guest at all of them. But 
still, amid all those scenes of splendor in which he par- 
ticipated his friends noticed that far-away look in his 
eyes which assured them that his thoughts were not 
centered in his present surroundings. He seemed 
utterly unconscious of the many favors showered on 
him by the fair sex. Indeed, Tom Moore imknowingly 
describes him in those beautiful lines : 

" He is far from the land where his first love sleeps, 
And lovers are 'round him sighing; 
Bat coldly he turns from their gaze and weeps, 
For ms heart in her grave is lying, " 

His only desire was to set about accomplishing the 
freedom of his native land. Indeed the balls and re- 
ceptions he attended had no other attraction for him but 
to please Miss Dunscomb and her father in return for 
the great kindness they had extended to him. 

In making inquiries among Irishmen he found that 
the old Fenian Brotherhood of which his father • was a 
member and died to uphold was still in existence. He 
accordingly claimed membership therein and was gladly 
accepted. He discovered many of his father's com- 
rades among them who gladly welcomed him. His 
sympathies were with the oflScerg and members frona 
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the start. On making inquiries he soon found that 
there were other so-called Irish societies claiming to be 
the only genuine ones, organized for Irish liberty. In 
reality they were only offshoots of the parent organiza- 
tion, being nothing more than channel through which 
the leaders could vent their spleen against their oppo- 
nents in the original society. To his disgust he found 
that many good, honest-minded men were made tools 
of by those so-called leaders who used the organization 
they were the means of bringing into existence for the 
purpose of airing their own private grievances against 
the men who were honestly and faitkfully working for 
the cause of Ireland. He reasoned with many of them 
to no purpose. They tried to impress him that their 
own differences were of more consequence than the cause 
of their native land. He on his part labored to recon- 
cile them to each other, assuring them that the cause of 
faith and fatherland was of more importance to their 
race and people than any petty difference that might 
exist between themselves. It was of no use; he found 
that some of ]them would rather be the leaders of a few, 
than good, honest members of a united party. He 
turned from them in disgust, and devoted his time and 
money to increasing the membership of his own organi- 
zation. 

Miss Maud Dimscomb had not yet accomplished her 
object in finding out the great sorrow of Gerald's life. 
Indeed, when she would approach the subject she foimd 
him on his guard. But she discovered that he was 
greatly interested in Irish affairs and she took a great 
interest in them. Without his knowledge she con- 
tributed money to any and every cause that presented 
itself in the name of Ireland to her sympathies. The 
organization to which Gterald belonged held a public 
demonstration in memory of the Irish patriot, Robert 
Emmett, on the 4:th of March each year, at Cooper 
Union; while another so-called Irish organization held 
another meeting the same night as if in opposition to it. 
It grieved Gerald to see Irishmen holding meetings in 
direct oppoaition to each other and still presumably with 
tbe same object in view, and ke^\i ^^gSaA. ^Jttcww^ ^^- 
sonaj differences of the l^d?»T^, 
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Great preparations were in progress by Gerald's 
Organization to have the coming celebration a memorable 
one in the history of the society and of Irish societies 
in generaL Parliamentary agitation was at a stand- 
still in the old land. After fifteen years of active work 
it had done more to pauperize the country than an open 
and active resistance with arms could have done in the 
same period. Gerald and his friends were anxious to 
have the coming celebration a great success. They ac- 
cordingly sent invitations to every prominent man who 
would attend. They also secured for the evening an 
eloquent speaker who was a member of the House of 
Representatives to deliver an address on the wrongs of 
Ireland. The meeting was one of the finest ever held 
in point of numbers and enthusiasm of the audience. 
Gerald occupied a seat on the platform while a promi- 
nent young lawyer named Thomas H. Roynane acted 
as chairman of the meeting. Everything progressed 
favorably until the time arrived for the principal 
speaker to appear. He was not present. Word was 
sent to his hotel, but to no purpose. The audience was 
impatient and showed their displeasure by shouting, 
"fake." The chairman was desperate at the way 
things were turning. The people began to go away 
disgusted with the whole aflPair. The chairman turned 
to his friends on the platform and asked if some of them 
would not address the meeting to hold the people to- 
gether until the principal speaker would come. Some- 
body announced Gerald Desmond to the chairman, who 
in turn announced it to the meeting, at the same time 
telling them who he was and how his father had died 
for the cause. 

Gerald accordingly came forward, his face flushed 
with excitement. He saw that to keep the people to- 
gether something had to be done. He saw that they 
were in bad humor at the non-appearance of the princi- 
pal speaker. Never had he addressed so large an audi- 
ence as that before. Indeed if he bad any choice about 
it he would prefer to charge into a mass of Zulus than 
to face the audience. He understood that the first thing 
for him to do was to get them in good bxmiox a^alcu 
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"Well, Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen,*' said 
he, "I have been taken by surnrise this evening in being 
requested to address you. 6ut he is a poor Irishman 
who has not something to say about the wrongs inflicted 
on his native land. So that it is pretty hard to comer 
an Irishman in a case like this, and particularly a 
'Smoky Head.' " This was a name given to natives 
of Gerald's county, many of whom he knew were in the 
audience. 

''This reminds me of an incident that happened to 
me at home in Carrickbawn when I was a lad so high," 
holding his hand about four feet above the stage. "It 
was this way," he said, as if taking the whole audience 
into his confidence. "There was an old farmer lived 
close beside our home. We called him Squire Austin. 
He was passionately fond of hunting. Indeed there 
was no meeting complete without the squire. 

* ' Now he had an old mare he called ' Betty, ' whose days 
of usefulness in the hunting field he considered was 
long past; so he turned her loose in a paddock to end 
her days in peace as a reward for her long and faithful 
service after the hounds. A great friendship had 
sprung up between me and Betty, and when the squire 
was from home I would go to the paddock to Betty and 
throw my leg over her back and she would trot around 
the paddock fair and easy with meself on her back with- 
out a bridle or halter. Now Betty seemed to take a 
special delight in having me on her back. She went so 
far out of her way one day to impress on my mind that 
she could yet take a high fence or a double ditch that 
she jumped clean over a cow that was lying down in 
the field chewing her cud, much to the surprise of the 
same cow and to my disgust. Indeed from that day to 
this it has remained an unsolved problem with me how 
myself and Betty parted company that day. This I do 
know that when I saw her facing for the cow I shut my 
eyes for I knew something would happen, sure. When 
I again opened them I found myself on the ground sev- 
eral yards on the other side of the cow and Betty stand- 
ing away over in the middle of the paddock looking 
back at me. Yes, I actually believe she was laughing 
at md, although she never spoke a word. 
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"I shook my fist at her and limped home vowmg in 
my heart that Betty would never have another chance 
to play such a trick on me. About a week or so after- 
ward I was passing by the paddock where Betty was. 
I saw her standing looking over a five-bar gate. I had 
made up my mind before that I would have nothing 
more to do with her. But she looked at me so inno- 
cently that I could not resist the temptation to throw 
my leg over her back just once more. The divila 
word she said to me, nor I to her as I leaped on her 
back and she trotted off down to the other end of the 
field and meself on her back. 

*' When we arrived at the other end of the paddock 
the devil be in it if a fox and a pack of hounds in full 
cry didn't dash around by the end of the house and 
away went Betty after them, and meself still on her 
back without a bridle or a thing. It was I that did all 
the talking now, for the divil a word Betty said at all, 
but galloped right into the midst of the ladies and gen- 
tlemen who were following the hounds. She passed 
through them all until she came up alongside of the 
squire himself, who was riding a big roan horse, and 
meself still on her back shouting at her to stop ; but she 
paid no heed to me but kept right on. I felt so mad 
that I never thought of falling off. I had secured a 

food hold of Betty's mane and firmly resolved that if I 
id fall that much of Betty's mane would also come 
with me. 

"Everybody was laughing at the pair of us; in fact 
I believe Betty herself was laughing at the holy show 
she was making of me. However she dashed right on, 
passed all of them as if anxious to impress on every- 
tKMiy's mind, on the old squire's in particular, that old 
and all as she was she could take a turn out of the best 
of them yet. She kept right on down the field close 
behind the dogs, and meself still on her back. 

*'We were now close to a big drain and I felt me 
heart come up to me throat and me hair stood up 
straight as I thought of the consequences. However, I 
resolved to keep a tight hold of Betty's mane, come 
what might. In another instant Betty had cleared the 
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drain and meeelf still on her back. I looked back to 
see how we got over and I saw the squire come a 
cropper in the middle of the drain. The hounds killed 
the fox a few yards further up the field and meself and 
Betty were the first ones up. The ladies and gentle- 
men soon surrounded the pair of us and congratulated 
meself on what they were pleased to call my horseman- 
ship, while I was giving 6etty an odd kick of my heel 
in the side as if in payment for the show she had made 
of me. Presently the old squire came riding up after 
being pulled out of the drain, his beautiful red coat all 
mud. He came over to meself and shook bis riding 
whip at me. *You young rascal,' says he, *I have a 
gooa mind to have you arrested.' 

*' * What for?' says I. 

^'For I was as mad as could be meeelf and I could see 
he was too, more because he fell than anything else. 
For running away with me mare,' says he. 
'Why,' I says, 'you old reprobate, it's me that 
should have you arrested.' 

What for?' he roared, shaking the whip at me. 
For your damned old mare's running away with 
me,' says I." 

Gerald now had the audience in good humor, they 
were with him to a man. He soon launched into the 
wrongs England had inflicted on his country, quoting 
facts and figures in his argument until he had his audi- 
ence aroused to a high pit(3h of enthusiasm. 

''I have heard it stated here to-night and on several 
occasions before," said he, "that England's difficulty 
is Ireland's opportunity. It seems we Irish have been 
waiting for an earthquake to create that difficulty. 
Why not ourselves create that difficulty?" ("That's 
the talk anyhow," shouted some one in the audience.) 
"Give me five hundred men armed and equipped who 
will follow me to death, if needs be, and I will create 
more difficulty for England in twenty-four hornrs thMi 
she will ever get over." 

"I am with you," shouted out an old gray-headed 
man in the audience; "and me, too," came from aU 
parts of the house. 
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The chief speaker had now arrived and Gerald with- 
drew, but the impression he created in the minds of the 
audience was a lasting one, €is many of them handed in 
their names to the chairman of the meeting, remarking 
that they would go anywhere that Gerald would lead 
them. 

Gerald was surprised to see Miss Dunscomb and her 
friend. Miss Brown, occupying one of the boxes. He 
left his place on the stage and went over to their box 
and paid his respects to the ladies, who in turn congrat- 
xilated him on his great speech. He escorted them 
home. 

The next day a comimittee of the head officers of the 
IFenian Brotherhood called upon Gerald to know if he 
was smcere in asking for five hundred men armed and 
equipped for military service in Ireland? He assured 
them ne never was more sincere in his life. But before 
outlining his plan of action he pledged them to secrecy. 
"Now," he said, "I want five hundred strong, able- 
bodied Irishmen who have received a military training 
of some sort. They must be determined men, who will 
follow wherever led without question. A hundred or 
80 of these must be artillery men who have a good 
knowledge of modem guns and their use in war. I 
want another hundred who are good horsemen and un- 
derstand how to use a rifle with good effect; in fact, 
Ihey all want to be first-class shots. Now that leaves 
me three hundred men still, as infantry. Out of those 
three hundred I want about fifty for special duty as fol- 
lows : I want a few who understand telegraphing and 
signalling thoroughly and know how to make connec- 
tions and disconnections on the wires; and a few more 
who understand how to work a balloon. The re- 
mainder of the fifty must imderstand all about dyna- 
mite and how to set mines and discharge them. 

*'Now for our equipment. First, we must secure a 
first-class whaling vessel, sound and seaworthy in 
every particular, manned by about five trustworthy 
sailors and a fearless captain. She is to be loaded with 
barrels, ostensibly for whale oil, but in reality they will 
be filled with arms and ammunition and other requisite^ 
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for active warfare. Now the yessel must be loaded ii^ 
some out-of-the-way place up the Hudson River, to ^ 
settled on later. Only the captain and tiiose who ba^^ 
charge of the loading of her will know what her car^ 
contains. When everything is in readiness she dr^^^ 
down the river quietly, the captain making sure to h^ ^ 
his clearance papers properly signed, as he clears ^ ^ 
port of New York for the supposed purpose of going'^^^ 
the North Sea on a whaling expedition. As he leaV^^^ 
the bay he heads in a northerly direction imtil he g^^^ 
well out of the usual course of vessels trading betwe^^ 
America and Europe. He changes the direction of h -^ 
course and heads for the west coast of Ireland, droppiii^^ 
in under cover of darkness to some out-of-the-way m\^^ 
which only himself and the commander of the expedi^ ' 
tion will know of until the time arrives. Now it is ^ 
usual thing for whaling vessels to be blown out o'^^ 
their course in northern seas and to have to put in fo^i 
shelter into some port on the west of Ireland; so that i9^ 
our vessel were overhauled by any government revenue^ 
cutter the captain could show his clearance papers froni^ 
New York stating, of course, that he was blown out of "^ 
his course by adverse winds and was compelled to put ^ 
in for provisions to the nearest port on the coast. See- 
ing only the ordinary crew aboard, the government 
officials would be satisfied with the captain's explana- 
tion. 

"Now the five hundred men must be members of this 
organization and must be taken from different parts of 
the country and be utter strangers to one another. 
Each one is to be provided with a ticket to Ireland and 
any necessary funds he may require to visit his friends 
there. He is to receive no intimation either directly or 
indirectly of his mission; he is simply instructed to 
hold himself in readiness at his friend's place to proceed 
to any point on the west coast of Ireland to attend a 
funeral of some deceased relative, the name of whom 
will be communicated through the mail. ^ He will re- 
ceive the name verbally before he starts from here. In- 
struct him to repair as soon as possible to the place 
named in the communication, as it is of the utmost im- 
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portance for him to be present at the time and place 
mentioned. 

"Give him to thoroughly understand that it is death 
to reveal even to a brother member that he is going on 
any mission for the organization, and tell him to hold 
conversation with no one concerning his instructions, no 
matter how intimately he may be acquainted with 
them. Assure him that he will be watched to find out 
if he obeys orders strictly, and if he does not his life is 
to pay the forfeit. By following these instructions he 
will believe that he is the only one who is going over to 
Ireland in the interests of the organization, and that by 
speaking about it he is placing his own neck in the 
halter. 

"On the other hand, if he is asked what mission he 
is going on, he cannot tell; all he knows is that he is 
going home to his friends and that he is to answer a 
call to attend a funeral, which is an ordinary affair in 
any part of the world. 

*'Now, if these instructions are followed out to the 
letter," Gerald continued, ''when each man attends 
that funeral he will find out that there are four hundred 
and ninety-nine other men beside himself in attendance 
upon that same burial. Then, and not till then, shall 
he know his true mission. Now, I want you, Mr. 
President, and no one else, to secure for me a list of the 
names and addresses of those men in Ireland. And I 
warn you at your peril to let no one know them only us 
two. Then in case of a mistake we will know to whom 
the blame is to be attached. 

*'Now these men must sail on one of those ocean 
liners that leave here for Southampton and Liverpool 
each week. If possible we must get them all away in 
the one week. Now, if my instructions are strictly 
obeyed there may be several hundred of those men pas- 
sengers on the same vessel without their knowing of it. 

"Now in selecting those men we must take some 
from each county in Ireland so as to arouse no suspic- 
ion in the mind of the government, which would be the 
case if they saw too many Irish exiles returning to any 
one place. I shaU superintend the loading of the vessel 
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and I want nothing only the best materiaL Firs^? a 
want dynamite guns of the latest and most appro'^^jj. 
style. These gims can be placed down in the bottoBO- yS 
the hold and their ammmiition can be packed seciir^^ , 
down there also. We will require one gun for firii^^^^ 
illuminating or star shells at night, and a suflBci^^^^^ 

Suantity of shells for use. Any other gims or artille:^^^ 
may require I shall help myself to from the differe^^^^ 
arsenels of the British government in Ireland. ^^ 

"I shall require about four war balloons of the late^^ 
pattern; in selecting those I want the best to be prc^" 
cured. I want to have them supplied with arrange '^ 
ments that will generate electric flashlights, ready to b^^ 
turned on the enemy from a high altitude and fitte^^ 
with telegraphic arrangements in connection with th^ 
commander of the field forces. Two of those balloons 
must have all these requisites, while the other twomusb 
carry hand grenades of dynamite leady to be hurled 
from a high altitude at the enemy. 

"All these can be stowed away in* the bottom of the 
vessel without awaking any suspicion. Now, we still 
require about three thousand smokeless powder rifles of 
the most approved kind to arm our men with. These 
must have bayonets attached and of course the regular 
number of officer's swords also attached. These can all 
be packed in the whale-oil barrels without causing any 
suspicion. I shall require about one hundred thousand 
roxmds of ammimition for those rifles, which can also 
be packed in the barrels. 

"Now I want about ten of these Maxim quick-firing 
guns and about three hundred thousand rounds of am- 
munition for them. All these can be packed in the oil 
barrels without any one being the wiser from appear- 
ances. Of course, we will require about five hundred 
uniforms as a first instalment, made of, say, a gray 
material trimmed with green. This will harmonize 
the two colors of the two countries. Gray being dis- 
tinctly a Federal color now, while green is the national 
color of Ireland. This, I believe, is all we shall require, 
with the exception of five hundred brave hearts." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

''XJNFURL THE GRBBN FLAG OF IRELAND AND SWEAR 
THAT NEVER AGAIN WHILE LIFE REMAINS WILL 
YOU LET IT BE LOWERED UNTIL IRELAND IS FREE." 

Gerald, by his position as a silent partner in the 
banking firm of Dunscomb & Co., Wall Street, was 
enabledto secure without causing any suspicion a first- 
class whaling vesseL He re-named it "The Erin's 
Hope;" he also secured the cargo without any trouble. 
In fact he completely fitted the vessel out for the expe- 
dition, and selected the captain to command her, whom 
he solenmly swore to secrecy. He then gave him full 
charge of the Erin's Hope. Between the two they de- 
cided on a date several weeks ahead on which the ship 
was to put into an inlet under cover of darkness, on the 
coast of Galway. The captain secured his own crew of 
five men, experienced whalers, who understood that it 
was on a whaling expedition to the North Sea they 
were bound. Gerald chartered a tug to haul the Erin's 
Hope to sea and then left her to the favorable winds of 
heaven to waft her safely to the coast of Ireland. His 
mind was relieved as he saw the captain receive his 
clearance papers from the port of New Y ork fort he sup- 
posed purpose of going north on a whaling expedition. 

Gorald watched with anxious eyes from the deck of the 
tug the fast disappearing hull of the Erin's Hope as she 
took her course north, imder full sail and with the wind 
in her favor. He then returned to the city, where with- 
in the next two weeks the five hundred men he required 
silently took passage as toinrists to Ireland; and so 
faithfully were his orders obeyed that one is not aware 
of the other'e mission j nor does he thoroughly undw- 
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stand his own mission. Gterald offered his resignation 
as silent partner in the firm of Dunscomb & Co., giv- 
ing as his reason that private business in Europe re- 
quired his presence. Mr. Dunscomb v\rould not accept 
his resignation, thanks to Miss Maud ; but instead he 
assured Gerald that he could conunand the firm through 
a house in London for any amount — even a million of 
dollars if he required it. This touched Gerald deeply. 
While he thanked Mr. Dumscomb for his princely 
offer, he assured him that he vrould not need to draw on 
the firm's account; but that he would never forget his 
great kindness to him. 

The evening before he sailed he dined with Miss 
Dunscomb and her father in their mansion on Fifth 
Avenue. After dinner Mr. Dunscomb retired to his 
study, while Gerald and Miss Dunscomb were together 
in the parlor. Gerald knew in his heart that Miss 
Dunscomb loved him sincerely and although he had in 
no way that he was aware of encouraged that love or in 
fact, encouraged any woman's love, he still considered 
that he was responsible for any unhappiness she might 
feel after his departure. He believed that it was only 
right for him to explain to Miss Dunscomb his past 
life, keeping back only his present hopes and expecta- 
tions. He accordingly told her of his father's death 
and his mother's great sorrow; of his ovni education ; 
of how he joined the army; and of his subsequent re- 
wards for distinguished bravery. He dwelt long and 
earnestly on his great love for Kathleen. "We men," 
he continued, ''may be cruel in many things, but when 
we love once sincerely we love forever. Poor Kathleen 
had my heart and promise forever and ay, and no other 
woman can ever rob her of that." He handed the now 
battered locket with the miniature pictures of his 
mother and sister and sweetheart to Miss Dunscomb. 
Tears rolled dovni her cheeks as she heard his tale of 
suffering. He told her with simple, truthful eloquence 
the sad history of his life. She listened to him and her 
womanly sympathy went out to him and as he finished 
she arose and walking over to him she placed her hands 
pn his shoplders, while the tears were streaming dowu 
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ler cheeks. ** Gerald," she pleaded earnestly, "you 
"will let me take that sister's place. I know 1 cannot 
£11 poor E^tbleen's place in your heart, I know that is 
impossible. But if a woman's true and sincere love 
could bring any sunshine into your life you have mine 
and will always have it, no matter what the future 
holds for us both. I tell you this because I know you 
to be a king among men. As you are alone and desolate 
in the world, let me be a second sister Nellie to you. 
I know that you are going on some desperate undertak- 
ing to avenge your great sorrows and my heartfelt 
sympathies are with you. I do not seek your confidence 
in r^ard to your mission. I only ask you not to 
utterly forget her whose life henceforth shall be devoted 
to you." 

Gerald was deeply touched and as he was bidding her 
adieu he said: '* Farewell, Miss Dunscomb. I only ask 
you to think of him who oft forgot his own sorrows to 
try and be happy in your company. My grief on re- 
visiting the land of my birth and the scenes of my mis- 
fortunes may and will return. But I can never forget 
the kindness yourself and your father have extended to 
me. If it were possible for woman's love to win my 
heart from Kathleen's grave you who deserve it so 
much would have it before all others. But it is impos- 
sible. As for my future life, it is not mine to dispose 
of; it belongs to my country, and until she assumes 
her rightful place among the nations of the earth that 
life, such €is it is, will be at her service, so that, Maud'* 
(he called her Maud for the first time : how sweet it 
sounded to her ears), "it would be unworthy of me to 
give or expect any promise for the future. He who 
rules' the universe alone can tell what the future holds 
for us all.' He then took his departure. The next 
morning he embarked on one of the American liners for 
Queenstown, where he arrived a week later. 

He proceeded at once to Dublin, and a few days later 
he had all the notices written with his own hand and 
forwarded them to each one of the five hundred men 
who, as he knew, had now arrived at their destination. 
The notion was ^m order to attend at their cou9i^'9 
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funeral, giving the name decided on bef(»^ehand and 
mentioning the place. In fact, it was a moet common- 
place letter. No government official, no matter how 
keen-eyed he might be, could find anything suspicious 
about it. As he mailed the letters he laughed to him- 
self: ''I am compelling the government's servants to 
issue the first call to arm& Duch is the irony of &ite, 
and it is welL" 

Two nights later, or tobemoreexact, on the afternoon 
of September 23, 189 — , several hundi^ strangers ar- 
rived in the town of Orranmore, County Galway. 
Some came on the midday train and others came on l£e 
afternoon and evening trains; while they were all 
strangers in the town they seemed to be acquainted 
with it somewhat; for as evening closed in they each 
took a road that led in a southerly direction tothecoast, 
which was several miles away. They seemed to be 
utter strangers to one another and although the police 
had their eyes upon them, there was nothing suspicious 
about them. Indeed, it being on the eve of a fair, they 
were supposed to be jobbers or dealers in cattle or pigs 
and no remarks were passed at an influx of strangers 
into town. About 10 o'clock that night they were all 
gathered on a hill or spur of a range of hills overlook- 
ing a small inlet on the coast. Soon a vessel put in as 
if for shelter; Qerald was there and soon had the men 
unloading the cargo. When he called the roll he teew 
what each was capable of performing and he had no 
trouble in telling them oflf to their respective duties. 
First he detailed several men back on the roads leading 
to the place to warn him of any danger from the police. 
The men now understood why they were there and 
for what purpose. They quickly unloaded the cargo 
and so speedily was this done that at a few minuies to 
midnight the five hundred gallants were in their 
handsome uniforms of gray and green with bearskin 
shakos, and each man had a new rifle of the most 
approved style and seventy roimds of ammunition. 
Gerald soon told them off in parties and assigned lead- 
era to each party. First he detailed a small party of 
men to go forwaxd as an advance gv^^xdi ^iS&\!ci^\^^>aat q£ 
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attack was the soldiers' barracks in the town of Gkil- 
way. These men were to seize the raiboad station and 
cut all communications, prevent all trains from leaving 
until they received orders from Gerald, who held the 
rank of commander-in-chief of the expedition. He then 
appointed another party of twenty under another trust- 
worthy leader. Their duty was to seize the guard at 
the infantry barracks so €is to enable the main body of 
their comrades to enter their barracks. Gerald now 
told oft another party of fifty men whose duty it was to 
seize the magazine. When they got inside the baiTEicks 
they were to prevent the British soldiers from getting 
ammunition from it. He explained to them that the 
English soldiers were not allowed to have any ammu- 
nition in their barrack rooms; that it was all stowed 
away in the magazine, so that without ammunition the 
soldiers' rifles were of no use to them. He instructed 
the leader of that party to have his men surround the 
magazine and to be sure to have their rifles loaded and 
bayonets fixed. 

Tinning to the remainder of the men he said : "You 
will constitute the main body. You will march to the 
center of the parade ground and form a hollow square. 
With your rifles loaded and with bayonets fixed you are 
to prevent the soldiers from getting into any formation 
to charge on us with the bayonets. And I want 
you. when you get the word of command to fire, to 
shoot to kilL I will demand of those men to lay 
down their arms on the parade ground in a heap, and I 
will give them fifteen minutes to comply with the re- 
quest, and if they do not comply in that time I shall 
bring those dynamite guns into action and in a few 
minutes blow them out of existence. Now I want no 
demonstration of any kind, no shouting or talking, and 
if possible I do not want a shot fired ^less it b^omes 
awolutely necessary. I want to make prisoners of 
those twelve hundred men, take their arms and ammu- 
nition away from them and give them to our country- 
men, who will join our ranks within the next twenty- 
four hours. As it is now midnight a half an hour will 
hrin^ usf to tbo barracks. We wiW Wsft \5aft ^\<55wr5^ 
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and most unfrequented route to lead us there. I rely 
on the advance guard to make prisoners of every police- 
man they meet [and send them back to the rear of the 
main body ; also of every other person they meet. You 
men who have charge of stopping communication out 
of the town — I rely on you to see that every wire is 
cut, and to have a train of several carriages and a 
couple of open trucks ready to start at a moment's 
notice for Athlone; for we must seize the artillery be- 
fore daylight. Remember now that I want no cheering 
whatever; everything must be done with as little noise 
as possible. You men who have charge of that electric 
searchlight, I want you to have it ready in the barrack 
square to turn on instantly on any part or comer of the 
barracks to prevent any attack being made on us. 

'*Now that every man understands his duty" (Gerald 
addressed them in simple, soldierly eloquence), * 're- 
member," he said, **that many of the men who will 
face you in the field are but unwilling contingents of 
your own countrymen, who if they do fight against us 
will do so more from compulsion than from any zeal 
for the cause of England. They are but the hirelings 
of a despotic government. Nevertheless, should they 
face you in the field let your aim be more deadly than 
it might otherwise be. You are fighting for life, lib- 
erty, and an equality of civil rights, 'flaese are the 
highest prerogatives of civilization. I want you men 
to-night to render a good account of yourselves so that 
by accomplishing one good morning's work we shall 
inspire all Ireland and Irishmen all over the world for 
Irish liberty; before midday to-morrow with God's 
help and yours, I intend to paralyze the enemy's ener- 
gies and give ourselves time for Irishmen to join our 
standard. In the name of God and Irish liberty, 
unfurl the green flag of Ireland and the tri-color of 
Irish liberty. Let every man kneel down now and 
raise his right hand to heaven and swear that never 
while life remains in his body shall that flag again be 
lowered. Swear by the blood of our martyrs that you 
will die, but never surrender to any power ou ^arth, so 
help your Clod," 
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Gerald now mounted his horse, a beautiful snow- 
white charger he had purchased the day before in 
Dublin. Facmg his men he drew his sword. Turning 
around again he gave the preparatory command, 
^'Right forward by fours;" pointing his sword in the 
direction of the town he gave the command: *' March, 
in the name of God and Irish freedom." At the last 
sound of the word the men moved forward in perfect 
order, each party moving to perform its allotted duties. 

All was dark and silent as the whole body moved in 
the direction of Galway. Gerald commanded them to 
walk on the grass on each side of the road. As the 
advance guard was approaching the town, two mem- 
bers of the Royal Irish Constabulary suddenly confronted 
them; th^y were as quickly knocked on the head, and 
their rifles taken from them and hustled back to the 
rear of the main body. This of coiurse was in their mind 
a felonious assault and treason — ^felony to the peace 
of her majesty's government. But when they saw the 
bright, gleaming bayonets of the soldiers of the Irish 
Republic their hearts were in their throats and they 
kept their tongues quiet in their heads. As Gerald 
drew near the town he kept back the main body to give 
the advance parties time for action; that is, to enable 
them to get to the railroad station and cut the wires, 
thus servering all communications. 

A few seconds later the main body under Gerald's 
command arrived at the barracks. The party told oflf to 
seize the guard quickly rushed in and as quickly dis- 
posed of them, taking their rifles and ammunition from 
them. The other party who had charge of the maga- 
zine rushed in at the double at the same time and im- 
mediately surrounded the magazine. So noiselessly 
was it all done that the commander of the guard did not 
realize for some time the effects of the attack or its 
meaning. As the main body marched in they formed 
on the center of the parade ground in hollow square, 
according to Gerald's orders. He at once ordered the 
gims in position and loaded ; while he had the electric 
searchlights turned on the barrack rooms. He imme- 
diately dispatched a sergeant and a detail p£ meu to tb^ 
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colonel's quarters with instructions to fetch him there 
immediately. 

The colonel was soon on the ground, accompanied by 
his oflBcers. Gerald informed him that he was the gen- 
eral commanding the Irish Republican Army and that 
he wanted the colonel to conm[iand his men to lay down 
their rifles and bayonets in a heap on the parade ground 
and that he would only allow him fifteen minutes to 
comply with the order before he would take other means 
to compel him to obey. 

The colonel hemmed and growled a bit and at last 
refused, remarking that there was no war declared be- 
tween England and Ireland to warrant Gerald in making 
such a demand. Gerald took out of the holster in his 
saddle a pistol and pointing it within a few inches of the 
colonel's head said: *' Never mind about the declaration 
of war. I will see to that. If you do not obey my re- 
quest in thirty seconds you will be declaring your 
intentions in another world." The colonel saw that 
Gerald was made of different material from what he 
was used to coming in contact with in the Egyptian 
war, of which he was a veteran. 

He quickly complied with Gerald's request and dis- 
patched his oflBcers around the barrack rooms to inform 
the soldiers to bring down their rifles at once and de- 
posit them according to Gerald's instructions on the 
barrack square. Gerald had told off a non-conomiis- 
sioned oflBcer and several men to count the rifles and see 
that the bayonets were attached as they were deposited. 
Inside of the limited time that Gerald had given 
them the twelve hundred men had stacked their arms in 
a heap on the square without one single shot being fired. 
Once, indeed, Gerald thought he would be compelled to 
fire on some men he saw, with the aid of the search- 
light, forming up for the attack with bayonets fixed. 
He quickly had the Gatling guns trained upon them, 
at the same time telling the colonel that if he did not 
order his men to desist he would blow them to hell. 
The colonel quickly ordered them to lay down their 
arms, telhng them that it was useless under the present 
circumstances to resist, 
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When all the men had complied with Gerald's request 
he asked if there were any Irishmen among them who 
believed in the freedom of Ireland? If so he com- 
manded them to step forward and pick up their rifles 
and assume their rightful place in the ranks of their 
country's defenders. About two hundred out of the 
twelve hundred stepped forward and picked up their 
rifles and took the places assigned to them in the ranks 
of the Irish Republican Army. The remainder of the 
men were English or Scotch. Gerald ordered them to 
be confined to one wing of the barracks and a guard 
placed over them with instructions to shoot the first one 
who made any attempt to escape. He then caused the 
rifles and all the ammunition which was in the boxes to 
be removed to the railway station and put on the cars 
that were held in readiness. After leaving a strong 
guard and one of the Gatling guns to watch the pris- 
oners, Gerald hiuried the remainder of his command 
with the oflBcers of the English regiment he had just 
made prisoners to the railway station and all boarded 
the train that was held ready for them in accordance 
with his instructions. 

When the last man was aboard Gerald placed two 
non-commissioned oflBcers with the engineer, giving 
them instructions to put on full steam and stop for 
nothing until he reached Athlone, as he wanted to seize 
the artillery stationed there. It was just 2 a.m. as the 
train pulled out with the Irish Republican army. Half 
an hour later they arrived in Athlone. As soon as the 
train came to a standstill the men having charge of 
stopping all commxmications immediately jumped on 
the platform and climbing the telegraph poles cut all 
the wires, thus preventing any word being sent along 
the line. Gerald left a small party to hold the train 
and to put another train of cars in readiness to convey 
the guns forward that the main body were going to 
seize from the artillery. He left his horse on the train 
and hiuried forward at the head of his men in the direc- 
tion of the artillery barracks. Everything was silent 
as the men hastened forward. When they arrived at 
the barrack gate they were challenged by the sentry 
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with: "Halt! who goes there?" Before he was aware 
of it he was a prisoner and the remainder of the guard 
were penned up in a comer of the guardhouse glancing 
down into the barrels of a dozen or more rifles held in 
the hands of as many determined looking men in a gray 
and green uniform. Gerald who had a plan of the bar- 
racks, made no delay in finding the magazine and in 
placing a guard around it; while he formed the re- 
mainder of his command in the center of the parade 
Sound between the gun sheds and the men's quarters, 
a few moments the officers commanding batteries D 
and L, Royal Artillery, and A and B, of A Brigade 
Royal Horse Artillery, were brought before Gerald, who 
immediately ordered them command their men to lay 
down their swords and any carbines they had on the 
square. As soon as they laid down their small arms he 
wanted them to hitch up their horses to the guns at 
once and bring them down to the station, as he had a 
train in readiness to convey them on to MuUingar, 
where he intended to make use of them. 

As soon as the artillerymen laid down their small 
arms they quickly repaired to the stables and hitched 
up their horses and attached them to the guns. There 
were over one hundred guns of all sizes and calibers in 
the shed. Gerald ordered them all conveyed to the sta- 
tion and also the ammunition which he caused to be 
packed on several cars, while he placed a guard of his 
own men over it. He placed the officers of the artillery 
and the infantry regiment he had made prisoners of in 
? the early part of the night in a carriage by themselves 
and set a guard over them, while his own officers com- 
manded the artillerymen who saw nothing left for 
them to do but obey, as Gerald gave instructions to his 
men to shoot the first one who did not instantly obey 
orders. 

Gerald left a guard of about a hundred men to see that 
every available gun and round of ammunition was 
placed on board of the train held in readiness for them 
to be conveyed as soon as possible after him to Mul- 
lingar, some fifteen miles further on, where he was 
going with the main body now at his conmiand to tako 
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the Welsh Regiment, twelve hundred strong that was 
stationed there. He had all the small arms and ammu- 
nition placed on his own train to be conveyed along 
with him to Mullingar. He attached several cars with 
artillery and ammunition to his own train. He also 
gave the officer in charge of the guard over the artillery 
orders to let the barracks take care of themselves as soon 
as the last gun was landed on board the train; to place 
all the artillerymen on the train and to station his men 
in the cars with them, with orders to shoot the first one 
attempting to escape, and hurry forward as soon as pos- 
sible. As soon as everything was in readiness Gerald 
gave the engineer orders to pull out and get to Mullin- 
gar as quickly as possible. He arrived there about a 
quarter to six in the morning. Gerald instructed the 
party who had charge of stopping all communications 
not to cut the wires now as he wanted to use them, but 
to take and hold possession of the telegraph offices both 
at the station and in the town, and to let no messages 
be forwarded imless he dictated them. The first streaks 
of dawn were appearing as Gerald and his men arrived 
at the barrack gate, and used the same methods as be- 
fore in overpowering the guard and seizing the maga- 
zine. After some hesitation on the part of the colonel, 
which Gerald quickly dispelled by placing a pistol to 
his head, the men of the Welsh Regiment stacked their 
arms in the center of the parade ground, and at Gerald's 
request about three hundred Irishmen stepped out of the 
ranks and again took up their rifles and took their 
places in the ranks of the Irish Republican Army, much 
to the disgust of Colonel Smith. Gerald ordered the 
English soldiers confined in one wing of the barracks, 
while he placed a strong guard over them. He then 
had the rifles and ammunition conveyed outside the bar- 
racks and placed in a heap on the Fair Green ready to 
be ^iven to the countrymen who would join his ranks 
durmg the day. He now repaired to the telegraph 
office and sent a telegram in Colonel Smith's name to 
the commander-in-chief of the British forces in Dublin 
district, to send on by rail as soon as possible about two 
thousand infantry and several batteries of artillery, as 
there was serious disturbance in the town. 
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Gerald also dispatched another telegram worded 
much the same to the officers commanding the Lincoln 
Regiment, fourteen hundred strong, and stationed in the 
town of Sligo, ahout twenty-five miles to the north of 
MuUingar, to come by train from there to his relief at 
once. After leaving word with the telegraph operator 
to send him word as soon as he should receive a return 
message, he left to make suitablepreparations to receive 
his enemies. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE GOVERNMENT WERE UNANIMOUS W DECLARINa 
THAT THE DAMNED IRISH QUESTION HAD ASSUMED 
A MORE PRACTICAL FORM THAN EVER, AND THAT 
ROYAL PROCLAMATION HAD NO EFFECT ON IT. 

The artillery had now arrived from Athlone. Gerald 
had it quickly unloaded, and making two divisions of it 
he dispatched one division to the north of the town for 
about a mile or so to receive the infantry regiment 
coming from Sligo by rail. He had the guns manned 
by the English artillerymen, while he had his own 
officers in command of them and a number of his own 
men with rifles loaded to compel obedience from them. 

He gave charge of this body to a smart young artil- 
lery officer of the American army, named Christopher 
McGuire, who was one of the members of the expedition. 
Gerald instructed him that so soon as he arrived at the 
place named he was to obstruct the rails both on the up 
and down tracks> and then set two dynamite mines be- 
tween the tracks and have them connected with an elec- 
tric battery ready to be exploded the moment the train- 
load of soldiers came to a standstill in front of the ob- 
struction. "Be sure and lay the mine strong enough to 
blow the whole train and its passengers to atoms; place 
your artillery in an oblique direction facing the direction 
the train is coming from and some distance back in the 
fields, so as to make your shots more effective if the 
dynamite does not complete their destruction." 

It was now daylight and the people were astir. All 
was excitement now among them. They were soon 
acquainted with Gerald's good night's work. They 
gave him a glad welcome and over five hundred men^ 
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young and old, belonging to the town and vicinity re- 
paired to the Fair Green and armed themselves with 
rifles and bayonets belonging to the English soldiers 
and took their places in the ranks of the Irish Repub- 
lican Army. 

Gerald had now over fourteen hundred men under his 
command, all well armed and equipped with ammuni- 
tion ; the civilians who now joined him were trained to 
the use of arms in the local militia belonging to the 
town, and he well knew he could depend on them, as he 
knew most of them either by name or reputation. He 
requested the chairman of the town's commissioners to 
provide his men with food and to keep an account of the 
Dill to be paid later by the Irish Republican govern- 
ment. 

While the townspeople were preparing the men's 
food, Gerald no^trched the remainder of his command to 
the south side of the town where the railroad came in 
from Dublin. Here he stationed his men and prepared 
to give the reinforcements of the English a warm recep- 
tion on their arrival. The railroad here is on a high 
embankment, curving around almost like the letter S. 
The jail where Gerald's father was executed is in one 
curve, as the jail yard can be seen out of the carriage 
windows, while the station occupied the other curve. 
Some distance further up the road branches off in two 
different direction; one branch leading to Cavan and 
Sligo, while the other leads to Athlone and Galway, 
over which Gerald had come during the night. He 
soon set about blockading the tracks about hauway be- 
tween the jail and the station on the high embankment. 
He set two powerful dynamite mines and had wires 
connecting them with two batteries. He gave orders 
for the people to leave their doors and windows open, 
and those who lived near the place he ordered to vacate 
their houses. He also set the prisoners in the jail free. 
He sent back a party further along the railroad in the 
direction of Dublin to set two more mines. "But put 
no obstructions on the Irack,'' he said, "as I expect two 
train loads of soldiers." He instructed the officers in 
charge of these mines to let the first train pass up 
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toward the town, but to blow the second one to atoms. 
About 10 o'clock Gerald received word from his men in 
the telegraph office that the commander-in-chief had 
sent a telegram to Colonel Smith saying that a train 
with two thousand eight hundred infantry from the 
Dublin garrison had been immediately dispatched to 
his aid and that they would be followed later by another 
trainload of horse soldiers and artillery, and that each 
man was served with eighty rounds of ball ammunition 
to be used with good effect, he hoped, on the rebels. 
Gerald smiled when he read the dispatch. Turning to 
the messenger he said: ^'Send back another dispatch 
after an hour or so givmg the commander-inK^hief Col- 
onel Smith's compliments, and tell him to have as 
many more soldiers ready to dispatch this afternoon as 
the disturbance is getting serious here. I will be then 
prepared to give them a warm reception.** 

Everything was now in readiness to give the British 
soldiers a right royal reception on their arrival. Forty 
minutes later ''train" was signalled to Gerald, who 
was moimted on his white charger surrounded by sev- 
hel officers who were acting as his staff. He had also 
the commanding officers of the infantry and artillery 
regiments with him under a guard, while he placed the 
remainder of his men well back in the fields under cover, 
and his artillery in position ready to complete the de- 
struction of the soldiers. 

General Desmond, as we will now call him, took up 
a position with his staff around him within hailing dis- 
tance of the incoming train. It was his intention to ask 
them to surrender before going to the extreme with 
them. Close beside him was the color guard with the 
green flag and tricolor flying to the breeze. As the 
engineer of the incoming train saw the obstruction on 
the road he immediately brought the train to a stand- 
still right over where the mines were ready to be ex- 
ploded. One of the raiboad officials, acting imder 
instructions from the general, told the engineer and 
fireman to jump for their lives, which they did. At the 
same instant the English soldiers on the train saw the 
green flag of Ireland and the tri-color of Irish liberty. 
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And they could not control their inborn hatred of it, 
even for a moment; for the next instant a hmidred 
shots or more rang out as the soldiers fired at the flag, 
wounding several of General Desmond's staff and pierc- 
ing the flag and tri-color. 

Whatever thoughts he had of showing his enemy 
quarter were now suddenly cast aside as his own horse 
was wounded by the volley. The next moment he 
raised his sword blade perpendicularly in the air and 
holding it for an instant in this position he lowered the 
point in the direction of the train load of soldiers. This 
was the signal to the man in charge of the electric bat- 
tery to explode the mines. Another instant and the 
train of carria^s with their load of human freight was 
lifted bodily m the air, as if by some supernatural 
agency, and as it rose it burst into a million of atoms 
with an awful report that shook the foundations of the 
surrounding houses and reverberated through the neigh- 
boring hills. Heads, legs, arms, rifles, and even the 
rounds of ammunition that were to be used with good 
effect on the "rebels" were raining in all directions and 
fell in fragments around. General Desmond sat on his 
horse seemingly unmoved at the dreadful effect of the 
explosion. His lips it is true were tightly compressed 
and his eyes flashed as he issued his orders to those 
around him. Turning to the colonel of the Welsh 
regiment he said in a voice that betrayed neither emo- 
tion nor regret: ''Over yonder in that prison my father 
was executed by yoXu* irdfamous government because he 
loved his native land and refused to sell it. It is just 
and proper that his death should be avenged on the 
same spot where he gave up his life." Then he said, 
pointing to the awful carnage made by the explosion : 
*' There is my declaration of war to England; and there 
will be many more such declarations for her before I 
am through with her." 

The next instant a loud report of an explosion from 

the north side of the town told the general that Captain 

McGuire had carried out his instructions in giving the 

soldiers from Sligo a warm reception. "There goes 

fiBother declaration of war, coVouA^ lot '^xi^k&siC to 
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make the best of,'* said General Desmond, smiling, "and 
I expect to hear the report of another further south here 
within the next few minutes." A second or two later 
the sound of another explosion told him that the third 
mine was exploded, with terrible effect to the enemy, he 
had not the slightest doubt. He caused the "rally" to 
be sounded and when the men were formed up in front 
of him he detailed them oflF in small parties to see to the 
wounded and make preparations to bury the dead. 

He made several hundreds of the English soldiers 
who were prisoners in barracks dig deep trenches for 
their dead comrades, "Well," said General Desmond, 
turning to one of his staflf-officers, "we have rendered a 
good account to the Irish people for the first twelve 
hours we are in the field. I believe we have created 
more difficulty for England now than she will ever get 
over." 

He then made preparations to encamp outside of the 
town for some time, to enable him to recruit his forces. 
He knew that the commander-in-chief. Lord Wiley, 
would be very cautious in attacking him in his present 
position. Still he took every precaution to be ready for 
nim when he should come. 

He stationed the artillery under his command in such 
positions as to control the roads leading to his camp and 
placed chains of vedettes around to guard the different 
passways. 

That day General Desmond issued a proclamation to 
the Irish people at home and abroad, calling on them to 
take their places in the ranks of the Irish Republican 
Army and drive forever the invader from their midst. 
He warned all Irishmen whom he found in the ranks of 
the English army fighting against him that he would 
show them no mercy; but instead, if they fell into his 
hands, he would make terrible examples of them. He 
cautioned the Irish Constabulary that if they interfered 
with the progress of the Irish Republican -Army in any 
way he would retaliate by hanging them to the nearest 
tree when he laid hands on them. 

When the English government fully realized the 
effect of General Desmond's woxkiox otx*^ xac^Tsi^xi"^^^! 
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were struck dumb with terror. Cabinet meetings were 
called, military councils were La^ly summoneC^ The 
members of the cabinet now realized that the * ^damned" 
Irish question had come before them in a more practical 
form now than ever before. They saw that parliano^nt- 
ary villainy would not down it this time, nor would 
amendments to the queen's speech put forward by Irish 
members of parliament have any effect on it; they were 
sure. Certainly they thought a proclamation in her 
majesty's name might have some effect Still they 
were doubtful, as proclamations issued from the same 
source a short time before against unlawful assembling 
did not seem to have the desired effect with the Irish 
people. And now that it seems they are assemblcKl, and 
with rifles in their hands, too, a royal proclamation 
would be of little service. Still they must condemn in 
unmeasiu^ terms the killing of nigh four thousand 
British soldiers as a crime against the peace of her Brit- 
annic majesty's government in Ireland. A few months 
before the shooting of a bad landlord in Ireland was 
suflBicient reason to place the whole country imder 
martial law and to call on parliament to have a special 
coercion act passed to meet the awful emergency tiiat 
confronted her majesty's government in keeping Ireland 
in a peaceful state. The account of Gteneral Desmond's 
work for one morning flew like lightning to the farth- 
est extremity of the civilized world. England was 
struck with astonishment and awe, while the news of 
his great achievement was hailed by Irish exiles all 
over the world with enthusiasm. Indeed the excite- 
ment caused by the news in New York City was intense. 
Even some of Desmond's friends who, when he needed 
their aid, gave it as their opinion then that he was 
a ne'er-do-well, were now unanimous in declaring him 
to be a true son of his father, Maurice Desmond, the 
Fenian patriot; though before they could not see one 
good point that he had inherited. Now that the eyes of 
the Irish race were turned on him with admiration from 
all parts of the civilized world, they were again 
unanimous in their decision that he never inherited a 
bad pointy as far as they could see^ from eittier fother 
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or mother. General Desmond's call was answered 
quickly by the Irish people from all parts of the world. 
Meetings were called and money subscribed wherever a 
dozen of Irish exiles could be found to continue the 
good work he had begun so bravely. 

In New York City and all the big cities of the west- 
em continent where Irishmen numbered many thou- 
sands, the bulletin boards of the great daily papers 
were surrounded by great crowds of enthusiastic Irish- 
men and sympathizers with the cause of Irish lib- 
erty all day and all night, so anxious were they to hear 
the very latest news from the seat of war. Vessels were 
secretly fitted out and dispatched with arms and ammu- 
nition to his aid by all classes and conditions of Irish- 
men. Within the next few days exiles from all parts 
of the world were flocking in thousands on home-bound 
vessels to Ireland. They were coming back to Erin 
with a vengeance; they were coming in answer to the 
poet when he says : 

* * Oh come back to Erin, Mavourneen, Mavourneen, 
And Killamey shall ring with thy mirth. " 

General Desmond remained encamped in the neigh- 
borhood of MuUingar waiting to be attacked by the 
commander-in-chief, in outward appearance, while in 
reality he was only playing for time to give the Irish- 
men an opportunity to take their place beneath the tri- 
color of Irish liberty. He saw that in his present 
weakened condition he was in no position to attack the 
enemy, while on the other hand by remaining where he 
was for some time he could successfully defend his posi- 
tion against attack. Every hour was bringing him 
reinforcements of his countrymen from all parts of Ire- 
land, the majority of whom had received instructions 
in the manual of arms in the ranks of the local militia 
at the expense of the government they had now deter- 
mined to overthrow. He distributed the arms and 
ammunition he had deprived the English soldiers of 
when he made them prisoners. He was thus enabled to 
arm over eight thousand of bia countrymen with tba 
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best and most approved rifles at the expense of England. 
He bad seized enougb ammunition to last five times as 
many men for a considerable jwriod; not mentioning 
tbe four batteries of artillery that he had possession of, 
which numbered over one hundred pieces. He was well 
aware that it would be almost impossible for him to 
obtain arms from abroad while the British war vessels 
were flying up and down the coast of Ireland. He had 
determined that England should supply him with what- 
ever arms he required at present. On the second day 
of his encampment he sent a detachment to the home of 
Captain Sir George Van Natten Pole, of Polen Park, 
with instructions to arrest that gentleman if they found 
him and demolish his home, taking a heavy piece of 
artillery along with them for the purpose of deslruction. 
When they arrived there they found that the captain 
was in England. Nevertheless they destroyed his home. 
General Desmond was now informed that the com- 
mander-in-chief was concentrating all the forces at his 
command in the Curragh camp in the County Kildare, 
some twenty miles to the south of his present position, 
and that he intended to intrench himself there and 
await the attack of the Irish Republican Army. General 
Desmond made up his mind that he would attack him, 
but that he would take his own time in doing so. He 
knew well that the fate of Irish liberty would be 
staked on the result of that battle and he resolved to 
take no chances in the matter come what might. He 
was in the field to win and not to play a losing game. 
The two most important things that would contribute to 
his success he thought were first, the people, both Pro- 
testant and Catholic, were with him heart and soul, and 
that any information concerning the movements of the 
enemy he gained from them could be relied on; and 
again the enemy would receive no information from 
them concemino^ his own movements; so that what he 
was deficient of in point of numbers was balanced by 
those two important tactical points. He had now over 
twelve thousand men under his conmiand, while he had 
several thousand more guarding the soldiers he had 
xmule prisoners of. He bad now a full supply of camp 
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uteDsils. The people from all over flocked to him 
with provisions of all kinds. Farmers sent their cattle, 
satisfied with the general's receipt in lieu of payment 
until a permanent form of government could be estab- 
lished to pay them in fulL This was encouraging con- 
sidering that royal proclamations were posted in every 
public place threatening the people of Ireland with ter- 
rible vengeance if they helped the Irish Bepublican 
Army with food or in any way encouraged them. The 
only effect those royal proclamations had on the people 
was that wherever they were posted up the people tore 
them down and put one of General Desmond's up in 
their place. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE BATTLB OF THE CURRAGH CAMP— A GREAT IRISH 

VICTORY. 

About a week or so after the events related in the 
last chapter General Desmond had fourteen thousand 
men armed and supplied with ammunition under his 
command. He resolved to strike camp at once and 
move forward to the attack of the English general in 
his intrenched position on the Curragh. He knew that 
the English commander had thirty thousand men under 
his command. He also knew that there were two Irish 
regiments, the Connaught Rangers and the Leinster 
Regiment, that would quickly change sides in the 
contest and fight under the old green fiag of the Irish 
Republican Army. The English general was not aware 
of this until too late. The commander of the Irish army 
had also, thanks to his friends in English camp, l^e 
plan of his intrenchments and the position of every gun 
m the camp, while the strong and weak points of the 
enemy's position were shown to him on the plans. In 
fact he knew more about the weak points than the Eng- 
lish general himself did, as he thought his position was 
impregnable. 

General Desmond had beside the hundred pieces of 
artillery he seized in Athlone the four American dyna- 
mite guns and the quick-fire Gatlingguns. He had 
also the four war balloons, with their electric attach- 
ments for throwing searchlights from a high altitude 
on the enemy's position. The English commander was 
not aware that the Republican army had any balloons 
or a dynamite gun in their possession. General Des- 
ttQud Arrived in the afternoon at the Curragh and took 
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up a position about two miles to the north of the Eng- 
lish camp, at a place called Hare Park. The English 
were intrenched aroimd the magazine which was di- 
rectly in the center of their position upon the high 
ground. Away to the north of their camp, between the 
two contending armies, lay a level plain with a wood in 
the distance. It was to the south of this wood that the 
Irish army pitched their tents on the open plain while 
their guns were in shade of the wood. Away to the. 
south of the English position was a hill called Bally 
Boggen, from the top of which the camp and surround- 
ing country could be seen for miles in all directions. 
General Desmond found that the English general had a 
chain of vedettes all aroimd his position about a mile or 
so outside the intrenchment. He had also a vedette on 
Bally Boggen hill, which was about a mile and a half to 
the south of the intrenchments, while patrols of horse 
soldiers were on all the roads leading to the encamp- 
ment. 

Now General Desmond wanted to get two of the 
dynamite gxms in position on Bally Boggen hill before 
the attack. He was puzzled to know how he could do 
it without the guns falling into the ehands of the Eng- 
lish patrols. He knew from his friends that the Eng- 
lish were going to make a night attack on him. An 
idea struck hun; right behind his position lay the Bog 
of Allen and many of the farmers were hauling home 
the turf from there for fire during the coming winter. 
He called in the assistance of several of the farmers, 
who gladly entered into the scheme. He made them 
fill several crate loads of turf and bring it to his camp, 
where the turf was unloaded, and then had the two 
dynamite guns taken apart and put in the bottom of each 
cart and the turf filled in on top of them until they were 
neatly packed over the top of the crates, while the guns 
were securely hidden in the bottom. The dynamite 
shells were packed in the same way in several more 
carts and the farmers started oflF in the evening in the 
direction of Bally Boggen hill. In the afternoon, 
shortly after Ihe Irish army took up a position, a civil- 
ian with a camera under his arm mounted the crest of 
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Bally Boggen hill and innocently asked the sentry to 
let him take a photograph of the English position in 
the distance, promising to give him a picture of it when 
he had it developed a few days later. The sentry saw 
nothing wrong about the man or his innocent-looking 
camera. He accordingly granted the desired pennis- 
sion and the civilian accordingly planted his tripod and 
mounted the innocent-looking camera, and with great 
deliberation prepared to take pictiu-es of the English 
camp. From the changing of the direction of the 
camera several times Ihe sentry thought the photog- 
rapher was taking several pictures in different posi- 
tions. The photographer was no other than Captain 
McGuire who commanded the Irish artillery, and his 
camera was one of the now range finders and the pic- 
tures he was taking was only the correct distance from 
the hill to the English position for use that night in the 
attack. He kept up a volley of talk with the sentry in 
which of course he praised the English commander and 
made little of the Irish army and their Yankee general, 
as that was the term the English applied to Desmond, 
seemingly unaware that it was within their own ranks 
he gained his knowledge of military tactics. General 
Desmond in pitching his tents on the plain for the night 
showed an alarming amount of apparent military igno- 
rance. He had arrived at this conclusion after viewing 
through his powerful fieldglasses for some time General 
Desmond's position. "Why," ho said, turning to sev- 
eral of his staff and using an American expression, "it's 
dead easy." Meaning of course that he would have no 
trouble in defeating the Irish general He accordingly 
ordered all his guns trained on the different positions 
while daylight yet remained, so as to be ready for the 
night attack. He immediately retimtied to his head- 
quarters and senta dispatch to the lord-lieutenant in Dub- 
lin wanting to know what would be the proper thing to do 
with General Desmond when taken? After he had sent 
the dispatch he sat in his tent and opened a couple of 
bottles of wme for himself and after drinking them he 
spent some time in building castles in the air in refer- 
ence to the honpr he would receive from her gracious 
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niajesty, the queen, for the coming night's work. 
Nothing short of a dukedom would satisfy him. Lord 
Wiley was very commonplace, even if he was a de- 
scendant in the direct line from the great Duke of Well- 
ington. What would he take as his new title? **The 
Duke of Desmond;'* that would, he thought, be an ap- 
propriate title, seeing that he had conquered the Irish 
general of that name. Having arrived at the conclusion 
inlis own mind that nothing short of the title the *'Duke 
of Desmond" would repay him for his coming victory 
over the Irish general and his army, he called the 
officers of his different divisions to attend at his head- 
quarters to receive their final instructions for the night 
attack. When they were assembled he first told them 
what an easy thing he had. On the other hand he im- 
pressed upon their minds the necessity of showing no 
quarter whatsoever to the Irish — '*Egad," he remarked, 
*Hhe officer commanding that artillery at Athlone 
must have been asleep to let that ignoramus of an Irish 
Fenian capture him eo easily. And the colonels of 
those two infantry regiments must have been drunk to 
let themselves be taken by that damned Yankee." 

There was, of course, a small army of newspaper re- 
porters around the English general's headquarters, 
while only a few reporters thought it worth their time 
to be in the Republican camp as the Irish cause was 
apparently so hopeless from the start. Accordingly 
reports were dispatched to Dublin and immediately 
cabled to the papers in all parts of the world, New York 
especially, where so many friends of Irish liberty 
resided. The bulletin boards of the great daily papers 
were surrounded by thousands of Irishmen and women 
anxious to hear the first news from the seat of war. When 
they saw recorded in glaring letters the positions occupied 
by the two armies on the eve of battle and told how 
everything seemed to be in favor of the English general, 
the hearts of the most ardent followers of Irish liberty 
among the crowd sank in their bosoms. When they 
saw it recorded that the English were going to make a 
night attack on the Irish position, they firmly believed 
that all was lost. Still they waited patiently far into j 
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the night for further news to confirm or dissipate their 
forebodings. They forgot in their anxiety ite differ- 
ence of time between t£e two countries. The impres- 
sion of ignorance that the English general had obtained 
from viewing the outline of General Desmond's posi- 
tion was just the impression that the commander of the 
Irish Republican Army wanted him to have, for he gave 
orders to have lights burning in all the tents up to the 
time when "lights out" would sound, which would not be 
imtil 9 P.M. ; after that the men were to vacate the tents 
but leave them in the same position. The whole out- 
line of the camp was to be ch£mged undercover of dark- 
ness. 

While the English general was expounding in a half- 
drunken state to his officers what a dead easy time he 
was going to have in capturing the Irish general and 
destroying his army, Desmond was going the roimds of 
his sentries and vedettes and giving them their instruc- 
tions in a low voice; while the English general told his 
officers that they could go and have several hours' sleep 
without being disturbed, the Irish general was instruct- 
ing his sentries to be ready to make the first assault on 
the enemy's position. As he was returning alone 
through the camp after making his rounds of the sen- 
tries before he gave the order to nave the lights put out, 
which is always done before the soldiers of any army 
retiro to rost for the night, in passing one of the tents 
he heard one of them singing those beautiful lines of 
Tom Moore's : 

"By the hope within us springing, 
Hjerald of to-morrow's strife; 
By that sun, whose light is bringing 
Chains or freedom, death or h'fe — 
Ohl remember life can be. 
No charm for him who lives not free. 
Many a heart that now beats high 
In slumber, cold at night, shall lie, 
Nor waken, even at victory's sound — 
But ohl how blessed that hero's sleep, 
Oe'r whom a wondering world shall weep.'' 

The words and music of the song had an irresistible 
charm for him as he stood listening to it until it was 
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finished, and the applause that greeted the singer showed 
that its meaning was appreciated by the soldier's com- 
rades. The general continued on his way to the head- 
quarters' tent, and he imagined that he was not alone; 
he had those same feelings of being surrounded by a 
throng of inhabitants of another world. He felt sure 
that the spirits of those heroes who died for Irish liberty, 
from Lord Edward Fitz Gerald and Wolf Tone and 
Emmett down to the spirits of his own father and his 
mother and sister and sweetheart, were part of the 
throng. He had felt so before, as the reader knows, 
when he was retummg home to find Carrickbawn in 
ruins. On that occasion those spirits were trying to 
warn him of the trouble that awaited him; while now 
their presence assured him that he would be victoriousj 
in the coming affair. At least that feeling had taken 
possession of him and he attributed it to the presence 
of those beings. As he had arrived at his tent he found 
all his oflScers awaiting him to receive their final in- 
structions. When he entered they all arose in respect 
for him, but he quickly waved them to be seated. 

About the same time as General Desmond had arrived 
at his headquarters several farmers were struggling 
along the road that passed by Bally Boggen hill. They 
had good loads of turf piled high on their crates, but 
the horses were having a hard time to haul them 
up the small eminences in the road that skirted the 
hill. Several horse soldiers in England's uniform were 
laughing heartily at the supposed ignorant countrymen 
swearing and cursing and alternately praying for the 
horses to haul their loads to the top of the small hill in 
the road. One of the English soldiers remarked to one 
of the farmers that ^Hhat was a blooded animal he had 
got." 

"Yes," the farmer replied, **he is the bloodiest old 
villain of a horse I ever drove, sir, although he was a 
descendant of a famous horse called * Delight;' be the 
same token, sir, before I have this txurf at home it will 
be dark night." 

As the farmers arrived at the foot of Bally Boggen 
hill they tried hard or pretended to try hard to get the 
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horses to haul the crates of turf across a small eleva- 
tion. At last they gave up the attempt to cross the hill 
that night; they agreed between themselves, in the pres- 
ence of the soldiers who were patrolling the road and 
' laughing heartily at the struggle the farmers were hav- 
ing with their loads of turf, that they would unhitch 
their horses there and leave the crate loads where they 
were and bring home their old horses and come around 
in the morning and complete the journey. One-half of 
the farmers went away with the horses and the re- 
mainder would stop and watch the crates of turf all 
night. 

When General Desmond arrived at his headquarters 
he ^ve final instructions to the officers of his various 
divisions. He called the officers in charge of each of 
the balloons and asked if everything was ready for their 
ascent before the attack? They answered in the affirma- 
tive. Then he ordered the two officers who had charge 
of the powerful electric searchlights to keep them right 
in the enemy's face — ^from two different directions in 
an oblique line to each other. He warned them to be 
careful to rise to a high altitude before they turned on 
the lights; then they were to keep them steadily in the 
face of the enemy. The other two balloons were to rise 
also to a high altitude, show no lights, but take a good 
supply of dynamite hand grenades to be hurled down on 
the enemy. As 9 o'clock rang from a neighboring 
steeple the bugle sounded, and all lights were quenched 
in the Irish camp. A little later the same was done in 
the English camp a few minutes after ^'lights out" 
sounded in the Irish camp. Everybody was moving 
around with as little noise as possible. AH commands 
were given in a whisper. Half an hour later the whole 
outline of General Desmond's position was completely 
changed. He had moved his guns out further -on the 
plains and silently moved his men forward nearer to 
the enemy's position; he had thus reversed the whole 
plan of his position with the exception of tiie white 
tents. He left them in the same place, but he had 
the men vacate them. He had, imder cover of darkness, 
brought forward his artillery and taken up a better 
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position. After awhile everything was still in both 
camps, save the short sharp challenge of the sentries of 
each side as they challenged some patrol or other. 

The general commanding the English was in his tent 
surrounded by his officers drinking high-priced wine 
and telling stories. He was expounding to the officers 
how easy it would be to overcome those damned Irish 
rebels compared to repelling the attack of a party of 
Zulus or Egyptians who had no settled plan of attack. 
He was so familiarized with victories won easily over 
those poor benighted heathens, that he was impatient 
for the time he had decided on to attack the Irish posi- 
tion to arrive and awaited it with contemptuous confi- 
dence in his own ability to out-general any one on 
earth, especially this damned Yankee fellow. 

About 10 o'clock General Desmond sent forward the 
men who were to man the dynamite guns on Bally 
Bo^gen hilL They were dressed like ordinary farmers, 
and through a friend in the English camp they received 
the English coimtersign and pass for the night, so if 
they met with the patrols they would be let pass. They 
were to seize the sentry on the hill and mount the guns 
as quickly as possible, and when they were ready thej 
were to show a clear light in the direction of the Irish 
camp as a signal, which would be answered from the 
camp. Half an hour later the four large balloons 
arose silently in the air with their necessary equip- 
ments. They were connected with the ground by a fine 
wire that was wound on a large reel and as the balloons 
shot up in the air the reel played out the fine wire silently 
until a mile and a half was registered ; then each bal- 
loon remained stationary at that height in the air, while 
the men on the ground who had charge of the reel 
quickly attached a telegraph battery with the wire, thus 
having direct communication with the men in the bal- 
loon. Just as 12 o'clock was striking all was dark and 
silent as Qeneral Desmond turned his night glasses in 
the direction of Bally Boggen hill in quest of the signal 
that his men had the dynamite guns in position. Just 
as he was going to take the glasses from his eyes a 
bright light flashed for in instant from the hill; the next 
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second it was shaded for the space of a second or so, 
then it appeared full on again. **Good,'* he cried; 
'^answer," he said to a soldier who had a similar lamp 
beside him. 

The light on the hill appeared for another second and 
then all was darkness again. "All is well," he said, 
smiling. *' Fetch my horse.'* Turning to his officers 
he added : *'Go, men, and take yoiur places in command 
of your different divisions and follow instructions. 
Above all remember that Ireland expects that every 
man will this night do his duty.'* 

Putting his foot into the stirrup he vaulted lightly 
into the saddle. Turning to one of his aides he said : 
**Give the men in the balloons the word to start the 
fight." 

In another instant two powerful lights were flashed 
from the heavens with such dazzling brightness that 
they'lit up every comer of the English position, while 
all around on the outside was inky darkness. 

** Heavens!" cried the English officers in a chorus; 
"what's that?" As the light penetrated through the 
headquarters' tent of General Wiley they rushed into 
the open, but the lights were so dazzling that they had 
to shade their eyes in trying to explain what it was. 
The next instant two powerful dynamite shells struck 
the ground on the south side of the camp and exploded 
with a loud report killing several hundred men and tear- 
ing a large hole in the ground. 

"Where the hell," cried the English general, "did 
that shell come from?" He gazed in amazement at the 
terrible, destruction wrought by the two dynamite shells. 

"That has come from^ally Boggen hill," answered 
one of the officers in terror. 

"Why, I thought we had a sentry on that hill and 
parties patrolling the roads in that directicm?" 

"So there were," replied the officer, "but it seems 
they are not there now." 

AH was now excitement in the English camp. In- 
stead of surprising the Irish general and his command 
they were in turn surprised themselves. Bugles 
sounded the different regimental calls for afisembling. 
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Trumpets brayed, commands were given in short, sharp, 
quick tones of voice. As the men began to asemble at 
their respective headquarters everything around them 
was as clear as day from those two powerful lights in 
the sky. In the direction of the Irish position all was 
dark and silent. Again those two guns from Bally 
Boggen hill belched forth their death-dealing shells, 
landing them in the midst of the English soldiers, kill- 
ing and wounding himdreds. The English general 
ordered several of his guns to be trained on the hill to 
see if they could silence those destructive machines. 
As they had not expected any attack from that direction 
their gunners could not find the correct range in the 
dark, so that their first few shots fell short, while the 
next ones went hissing over the heads of the Irish gun- 
ners on the hill who seemed to have no trouble in drop- 
Sing those death-dealing shells in any part of the 
Inglish position. 

Shells now began to drop out of the sky over the in- 
trenchments as if hurled by some supernatural agency. 
As they struck the ground they exploded with disastrous 
eflFect, lifting the heavy guns and hurling them in 
fragments around. The very appearance of these shells 
dropping from the dark sky without the least report or 
wa^inl until they struck the ground with such awful 
effect, made the stoutest hearts among the English 
quail with fear. Then those awful lights compelled 
them to shade their eyes. The English artillery now 
belched forth its shot and shell at the white tents of the 
Irish position in the distance. The shots crashed 
through the tents, bursting with loud reports in the 
woods behind. Still all was silent in the Irish camp; 
as no answer was returned, again the English artillery 
belched forth its death-dealing missiles. But still no 
answer came from the Irish position. 

The shells were dropping fast from the sky and the 
two guns on the hill were making things rather hot in 
the intrenchments. The EDfi:lish general gave orders 
for the Grenadier Guards to deploy out on the plains. 
As they emerged through the eastern entrance to the 
encampments their band struck up their famous marcb- 
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ing tune the "British Grenadier." Two more re^- 
monts were ordered to deploy out on the plains to assist 
the Guards. One, the Connaught Bangers, was to fol- 
low the guards out of the eastern entrance and change 
the head of their column to the north; while the Lein- 
eter Regiment was to move out of camp, from the west- 
ern entrance, and deploy to the north in the direction of 
the Irish position. As the ''Rangers" moved out after 
the ''Guards" their band struck up "St. Patrick's Day" 
as if in derision, while on the other side of the intrench- 
ment the band of the Leinster Regiment was playing as 
their tune "O'Donnell, Aboo." The Irish soldiers 
under General Desmond were stretched on the plain a 
short distance from the enemy's position, having crept 
up under cover of darkness and were now awaiting the 
word of command to open a destructive fire on the 
Guards as soon as they were formed into line. When 
General Desmond heard the bands of the English regi- 
ments playing he ordered his own bands to play "Gk)d 
Save Ireland," as if in answer to the challenge and to 
inspire his own men for the coming fray. Some one 
began to sing the chorus which was taken up by others 
along the line. Slowly at first and low, then gradually 
rising they sang until the words and music issuing 
from fifteen thousand throats could be heard high 
above the noise made by the whizzing shot and biursting 
shells: 

** Whether on the scaffold high, 
Or on the battlefield we die, 
Oh, what matter when for Erin dear we fall ? 

As the Irish soldiers finished the chorus the Con- 
naught Rangers took it up and then the Leinster Regi- 
ment. As the two Irish regiments in the service of 
England took up the words of the national anthem of 
Ireland the Irish soldiers under General Desmond 
cheered again and again. The Guard's band had now 
changed then' tune to "God Save the Queen." This 
was taken up by the bands of the other English regi- 
ments within the intrenchments. 

General Desmond turned to the officers of his staff 
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and remarked: "Somebody will have to save her before 
I am through with her. ' ' The Guards had now wheeled 
into line. So dazzling was the light cast on them from 
the balloons that the Irish soldiers could see the buttons 
on their uniforms. 

General Desmond gave the order to fire. Instantly a 
tongue of fiame shot out of the ground, as it were, about 
two hundred yards in front of the Guards. The shock 
made them reel backward and hundreds of them felL 
As they tried to re-form their ranks, they fired out into 
the awful darkness, but their shote went harmlessly 
over the heads of the Irish soldiers who were lyinj 
down. Another tongue of flame shot out from the Iri 
soldiers. Again the Guards reeled with the dreadful 
shock. Before they could recover the Rangers fronted 
into line on the right front of the Guards and 
poured a volley at short range into their now broken 
ranks; then with a ringing cheer for old Ireland that 
was answered from all parts of the field, the Connaught 
Bangers sprang forward with their bayonets fixed and 
made short work of the enemy. 

The dynamite shells dropping from the balloons and 
the two guns on Bally Boggen hill were making things 
so interesting inside the intrenchments that the English 
general was afraid that the magazine would blow up. 
He ordered the greater part of his command to deploy 
out on the plain as there was less danger there, he 
thought, than inside. He was furious at the desertion 
of the two Irish regiments over to their countrymen. 

General Desmond ordered one of his searchlights to 
be turned around the surrounding country, as he was 
expecting a cavalry attack. He knew, too, that the 
English were expecting reinforcements from Dublin 
via Newbridge. As the oflQcer in charge of the balloon 
with the searchlight turned it around in the direction 
of Newbridge he signalled down to General Desmond 
that there were about five thousand foot soldiers and a 
regiment of cavalry about two miles away hurrying up. 
The general ordered one light to be kept steady on them 
while the other one searched the country around and 
tbw r^main^ fix^d o^ tb^ intr^nchcoente* Th^ Iri^h 
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artillery now opened a terrific fire on the oncoming re- 
inforcements; the two dynamite guns remaining with 
the artillery were turned on the approaching cavalry 
regiments with dreadful effect. The horses became 
wild and unmanageable with the effect of the uncanny- 
looking light that was turned on them from the sky. 
General Desmond ordered a general advance on the in- 
trenchments to drive back the soldiers who were pour- 
ing out on the plains. He knew that Captain McGuire 
would blow up the magazine with the dynamite shells 
before he was through, and he wanted to have as many 
of the English go up with it as possible. The English 
artillery was now nearly silent in the intrenchments as 
liie dreadful effect of the dynamite shells had destroyed 
most of their guns. A battery or two of the Koyal 
Horse Artillery swung out on the plain, but when they 
got in the dark after the dazzling light had shone in 
their eyes for some time, they were helpless for several 
minutes until their eyes again got accustomed to the 
darkness. 

As General Desmond gave the order for the whole line 
of the Republican Army to advance the men moved for- 
ward all along the line cheering as they went. The 
Leinster Regiment was on the right wing of the Irish 
army, while away on the extreme left the Connaught 
Rangers moved forward in line. General Desmond 
ordered them to wheel to the left now to repulse the 
attack of the reinforcements coming up from New- 
bridge. As the Irish army advanced they fired volley 
after volley into the surging mass of English soldiers 
who were hurrying from the intrenchments. They 
returned the fire of the Irish with spirit, but their fire 
was unsteady; the glare of those lights disconcerted 
their aim; while all was dark on the advance of the 
Irish. It was only when the flames from the muzzles of 
their rifles lit up their position for a moment that the 
English could aim. An awful, rumbling sound was 
heard, and then there was an upheaval of the magazine 
with the mound of earth and the stonework surroimd- 
ing it. High in the air it rose, carrying men and 
heavy guns ag if they wer^ only particl^ of dust 
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Then an explosion that caused the earth to tremble for 
several miles around, showed that Captain McGuire 
had at last reached the magazine with his dynamite 
guns. Thousands of the English were blown to pieces. 
Those who were trying to escape suffered most, as the 
explosion heaved over hundreds of tons of earth on 
them. 

So awful was the spectacle that both armies ceased 
fire for a moment to contemplate the destruction. 

It was now a complete rout of the English. Twice 
did a cavaby regiment charge on General Desmond and 
his staff. Had it not been for the Leinster Regiment 
he would have been borne down by the desperate 
charge. Again and again was his sword buried deep 
in the blood of England's soldiers. A pistol shot 
wounded his bridle arm and rendered it useless. The 
English were now in retreat across the plains of Kildare 
past Bodenstown churchyard, the last resting-place of 
the heroic WoKe Tone. The Irish charged after them. 
The battle now was all one-sided. In the midst of all 
the din and noise, inseparable from a night attack, the 
Irish soldiers kept their ranks closed and moved for- 
ward with a steadiness remarkable for supposedly im- 
trained troops. They drove the English before them 
across the plains of Kildare with heavy slaughter, taking 
the commander-in-chief and his staff prisoners. It was 
daybreak as General Desmond gave hurried instruc- 
tions to the senior oflScer in command, Colonel Daniel 
G. Magowan, to biury the dead and collect the arms. 
He took what he called the Old Guard, or the men who 
came over from America with him, and then took a 
train for Dublin, where he arrived an hour later. 
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V 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE GREEN FLAG OP IRELAND AND THE TRI-COLOB 
OP IRISH FREEDOM FLOAT O'ER DUBLIN CASTLE 
FOR THE FIRST TIME IN ITS HISTORY. 

When General Desmond arrived with the advance 
guard of his armv at the Kin^bridge terminus it was 
close to 7 A.M. His face was begrimed with powder, 
smoke, and blood from the night's engagement. His 
left arm was bandaged and in a sling. As his horse 
was brought forward it was seen that the noble-lookinff 
animal was bleeding yet from several wounds he had 
received ; his white hair was streaked with blood. Still 
he proudly champed his bit as the general re-formed 
his command and moved out of the gate in front of the 
terminus. When he emerged on the street he quickly 
wheeled the head of the colunm in the direction of the 
castle. The streets on either sides were packed with 
people who had waited anxiously through the long and 
. weary night to hear the result of the fi^t. Now that 
they saw General Desmond, on whom their hopes and 
aspirations were placed, moving forward at the head of 
his command to the stronghold of the enemy with vic- 
tory stamped upon his brow, and the old green flag of 
Ireland waving proudly with the tri-color of Irish lib- 
erty in the vanguard, a mighty cheer went up from the 
assembled thousands, which was echoed and re-echoed 
along the quays on both sides of the river "Liflfey." 
As the people crowded around the general and his com- 
mand in their enthusiasm they saw that his sword blade 
was covered with blood and they knew that he had dyed 
it deep in the hearts' blood of the enemies of his coim- 
try. 

As he moved quickly forward word was passed along 
among the people to clear a way for his commancC 
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When the head of the column wheeled into Thomas 
Street and moved forward in the direction of the castle, 
as they were passing the house where Lord Edward 
Fitz Gerald was taken, General Desmond saluted his 
memory by calling his men to attention and bringing 
their arms to the shoulder in marching past. 

When they arrived at the upper castle yard, the Eng- 
lish guard tried to dispute General Desmond's passage; 
but the Irish soldiers soon disposed of them. When 
the general and his command arrived in front of the 
principal entrance he quickly dismounted and strode 
into the morning room of the castle where he found the 
lord lieutenant making hasty preparations for his de- 
parture to England, as he had only just heard of the 
result of the fight a few minutes previous to General 
Desmond's entrance. The latter quickly informed him 
that he and the other officials of his household who 
represented the government of England in Ireland 
should now consider themselves the prisoners of the 
Irish Republican Army, and would be placed under 
strong guard until such time as their case might be dis- 
posed of. As General Desmond was issuing his orders 
Lady Cambridge, the lord lieutenant's wife, sailed into 
the room and with all the haughtiness at her command 
demanded of the general **why she and her husband, 
Lord Cambridge, were indebted to him for a visit so 
early in the morning, and who were the rabble out- 
side?'* General Desmond colored deeply at the implied 
insult, and bowing low to Lady Cambridge he replied : 
^^Madam, the fortunes of war have placed your husband 
and all those who represent the government of England 
in Ireland prisoners in the hands of the Irish Repub- 
lican Army. I promise that yourself and the other 
ladies of your household will be treated with courtesy 
and respect by those whom I shall place to guard your 
husband and the other officers of his government." 

"But why can't Lord Cambridge issue a proclamation 
that will satisfy these Irish rebels?" asked Lady Cam- 
bridge. 

*' Because," replied General Desmond, **he has 
already issued too many of them^ and theoe Irish rebels, 
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madam, have no further use or need of English procla- 
mations. Any further proclamations that will be re- 
Juired at present I, as tiie conamander-in-chief of the 
pish Republican Army, will attend to.'* 

*'Tou are very impertinent, sir/* replied Lady Cam- 
bridge. 

"I am sorry," answered Gteneral Desmond. 

**I want you to understand," continued Lady Cam- 
bridge, *'that we represent her most gracious majesty, 
the queen, here, and we are entitled to more respect than 
this from you vulgar Irish." 

General Desmond bowed and replied: *' Madam, you 
have been representing her majesty's government in 
Ireland. But you do so no longer as we have no further 
use for her majesty's representatives in Ireland. In ref- 
erence to us 'vul^T Irish' respecting her majesty's 
representatives in Ireland, I am sorry to say we have 
respected them too long. We will now compel her 
majesty's representatives to respect us * vulgar Irish.' " 
So saying he bowed low and walked out of the room 
after givmg orders to his men to have the lord lieuten- 
ant confinea in the large reception room with the other 
oflQcers of his administration. 

After securing the sword of state and all the papers 
belonging to the English government he put a strong 
guard in the castle and around it. When he again 
emerged into the yard he ordered one of his oflScers, 
Captain Patrick A. McGlynn, to haul down the royal 
standard of England from the flagstaff over the castle 
entrance; when the people saw the hated emblem of 
slaughter and pillage go down their enthusiasm knew 
no bounds. They cheered again and again. And as 
the green flag of Ireland and the tri-color of Irish lib- 
ertv was slowly rising the bands commenced to play 
*'God Save Ireland." The people took up the chorus 
and sang it with a will. As tiie flags floated to the 
breeze from the flagstaff over the entrance the people 
cheered again and again for Ireland, for liberty, and for 
the gallant heroes who made it possible for their 
beloved flag to float for the first time in history over 
that stronghold of thQ enemy. 
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In the meantime the lord mayor had hastily sum- 
moned the members of the city council together at the 
mansion house close beside the entrance to the castle. 
And as General Desmond rode out the upper castle 
gate, the lord mayor and members of his coimcil, wear- 
ing their official robes and bearing the sword of office, 
met him and in the name of the people of D'lblin 
offered him the keys, emblematic of the sinrender of 
the city to the Irish Republican Anny. General Des- 
mond accepted them in behaK of the Irish Republic. 
Holding them a second or so in his hand, he gave them 
back to the mayor saying at the same time : *'Into your 
lordship's hand I again return on behaK of the Irish 
Republic the emblems of your office. I shall rely on 
you and the members of your council to keep and pre- 
serve in the name of the Irish Republic the peace and 
weKare of the city and assist as far as possible the 
officers of the Republican Army in resisting any attack 
of our common enemy. Under the present circum- 
stances I am compelled to ask you to provide food for 
my command until such time as a form of government 
is established. I will rely on you to keep an accoimt 
of our indebtedness to you, 

"We are now on our way to Mount Joy Prison to 
open the gates and admit to the first blessings of free- 
dom many of our gallant comrades who are pining their 
Uves away as ma^s of Irish liberty.- 

The lord mayor and several members of his council 
quickly mounted horses that were in readiness for them 
and accompanied General Desmond at the head of the 
colimin. As it moved down Dame Street and wheeled 
into College Green, they found it nearly impossible to 
move forward through the dense mass of people who 
crowded eagerly forward to clasp the hand of their liber- 
ator. The ladies in their enthusiasm crowded around 
him, and wiped the blood from his charger's flanks with 
their cambric handkerchiefs to keep as mementoes of 
the occasion. When the head of the column arrived at 
the statue of King William which in former times was 
pointed out as the trimnph of Protestant ascendency in 
Irel«uid^ Genej^l P^mpnd halt^ hi? CQinmiMid and 
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taking a sash from one of bis men representing the tri- 
color of Irish libOTty, orange and green joined together 
by a band of white, he raised it high in the air and 
holding it for a moment in view of the crowd of people, 
he leaned over and placed the sash over the shoulders of 
the statue. Thus he typified to the assembled multi- 
tude that the question of religious differences was for- 
gotten in the interests of Irish liberty. Or in other 
words Catholic and Protestant fought side by side for 
the common cause of all — ^the freedom of their native 
land. The people saw and understood. A mighty 
cheer went up to the sky from the assembled thousands 
at the graceful tribute. Gteneral Desmond turned to 
the lord mayor and said: "Green becomes King Billy's 
complexion better than his usual decoration of orange 
ribbons." 

The column resumed the line of march down the old 
historic green. As General Desmond arrived at the old 
parliament house he saw the English flag flying from 
its flagstaff. He halted his command and made a 
formal demand for the historic building in the name 
of the Irish Republican Army, and caused the hated 
emblem of England to be hauled down and the green 
flag hoisted in its place. He then formally handed the 
keys of the old parliament house over to the lord mayor 
to hold for the Irish republic. Next he ordered all the 
statues in the green to be draped with the tri-color of lib- 
erty. As the procession wheeled into Westmoreland 
Street the entire route was banked on either side with 
shouting enthusiastic friends of freedom. The city 
mounted police who were hastily summoned formed at 
the head of the procession to make way for them along 
the route. General Desmond caused the police to wear 
tri-colored sashes over their uniforms denoting that 
they were now under the command of the Irish Repub- 
lican commander. Every building along the route was 
draped with Irish flags and the tri-color. Here and 
there the beautiful Stars and Stripes of the United 
States could be seen. As the soldiers marched past 
those emblems of freedom their cheers were loud and 
long. When the parade cwie to th^ status gf Q'Coa- 
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nell overlooking O'Connell Bridge, the general halted 
his command and ordered one of his men to climb the 
statue and place over the shoulders of the great liber- 
ator a sash of the tri-color of liberty. Over fifty thou- 
sand throats with one accord voiced their approval with 
a mighty cheer as they saw the statue of the great 
liberator thus decorated. "I believe this is the first 
time," remarked General Desmond to those around 
him, "that the great Dan ever wore an orange ribbon. 
I hope it will not sicken him, for while living he had a 
great abhorrence for orange colors." The lord mayor 
and those of his council who were near laughed heartily 
at the general's remark. The procession continued up 
O'Connell Street. At the different intersecting streets 
along the route bands joined it, discoursing soul-inspir- 
ing music. Every window and point of vantage was 
occupied by crowds who voiced a continuous welcome 
to the Republican general and his command. 

When the procession came to the retunda at the head 
of O'Connell Street the lord mayor and other members 
of his council left it to provide breakfast in the rotunda 
for General Desmond's conamand on their return from 
Mount Joy Prison. As the parade continued up Rut- 
land Square through Berkeley Street several bands sta- 
tioned in side streets which were unable to join the 
procession played: "See the Conquering Hero Comes." 

As the head of the colunrn passed by a few moments 
later. General Desmond and his command arrived at 
the massive iron gates of Mount Joy. When he de- 
manded that the gates be opened he was refused. 
Calling to one of his men to bring forward some dyna- 
mite he had it placed close to the massive gates and 
caused a small battery to be attached to it, and after 
warning the people to keep back, he had the current 
applied. In another instant the gates and piers of 
masonry were rent asunder by the explosion. As he 
entered, the governor of the prison, an Englishman, 
named Morris, whose tyranny to Irish political prisoners 
was known all over the world, suddenly stepped forward 
and fired a pistol at General Desmond's face. The 
bullet struck him in the breast but was turned aside by 
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the silver locket he wore that Kathleen had given him. 
Twice was the general's sword buried to the hilt in 
his body and as he flung the lifeless form of the gover- 
nor to one side, he ordered the other jail officials to 
bring forward at once the Irish political prisoners, call- 
ing out their names as he gave the order. They quickly 
obeyed the summons as they saw he was not a man to 
be trifled with, . After some little delay they presented 
all those who were confined for Irish political offenses 
and, as each one stepped forward; General Desmond in 
the name of the Irish Bepublican Army greeted him 
warmly and assured him that he was free. The poor 
fellows were almost total wrecks. As the chains were 
yet attached to their limbs the general's eyes sparkled 
as he commanded the prison officials to remove the 
manacles at once. The brave fellows were for the time 
being stupefied. They could not realize that they were 
free and that their beloved country was also free. They 
rubbed their eyes as they looked at the green flag and 
tri-color. Then they looked helplessly at each other as 
if seeking an explanation of their freedom. Finally 
they burst into a flood of tears, but they were tears of 
joy for their own deliverance and their country's free- 
dom. 

After ascertaining that there were no more prisoners 
confined within the prison for political offenses, Gen- 
eral Desmond ordered the English flag lowered and the 
Irish flag hoisted in its place. Then he had the released 
prisoners placed in several open carriages provided for 
^ the occasion, and placing a green flag and one of the 
tri-color flags in each carriage to denote that the flag of 
the Irish Republic would shield them from any further 
harm, the procession returned by the way it came. 
Over a hundred thousand voices greeted them with a 
continuous welcome, which was enthusiastically echoed 
along the side streets that were crowded as the proces- 
sion returned to the rotunda, where the general halted 
his command and allowed his men to have breakfast, 
which was quickly prepared for them by loving hands. 
Ladies of high birth vied with their sistars of lower 
station in preparing an appetizing meal for their gal- 
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lant couDtymen. General Desmond and his staff con- 
tinued down O'Connell Street until they came to the 
Gresham Hotel, where he had breakfast in company 
with the released prisoners and the officers of his staff. 

The news of his great victory had spread all over Ire- 
land and England. Trains from all parts of Ireland 
were bringing contingents of reinforcements for the Re- 
publican Army into the city. All was bustle and ex- 
citement. The government was paralyzed at the result 
of the fight and the capture of their commander-in-chief. 
The Irish all over the world were jubilant at the mag- 
nificent victory their general had achieved. In New 
York all was excitement. The bulletin boards of the 
great daily papers in Park Row were surrounded with 
a dense crowd of Irishmen and women and Irish sym- 
pathizers through the long weary hours of the night, 
and as the reports were first cabled with everything 
apparently in favor of the English the hearts of many 
of the crowd sank with despair, for they knew that the 
hopes of Ireland's freedom depended upon the result of 
this battle. As they saw flashed in glaring letters from 
the English position that the soldiers were quietly 
forming to make the attack at midnight and that all 
was dark and silent in the Irish position, they being 
presumably asleep, the hearts of the stoutest among 
them sickened and many sought their homes convinced 
that all was surely lost. But a few hours later when 
the words appeared on the boards that the Irish were 
attacking first and using their powerful American dyna- 
mite guns on the English position with terrible effect, a 
mighty cheer went up from the assembled thousands. 
These words seemed to instill new life and vigor into 
those who a few moments before had given up every- 
thing as lost. Every fifteen minutes those words on 
the boards were changed. How anxiously the crowd 
spelled each word as it was formed on the board, until 
the complete sentence was recorded; then a mighty 
cheer went up again on the night air. The crowd was 
getting larger every moment. People uptown were 
eagerly buying the extra editions of the papers that 
were selling in the streets. Sleep they could not. WhQ 
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with Irish blood in their veins could sleep now, that 
the battle was surely on for freedom for the old land? 
No, they must go downtown and join the crowd around 
the PBjfier offices, and get the very latest news from the 
battleneld. When the words were recorded on the 
board that the Irish were making it so hot for the Eng- 
lish that their general ordered tibem to deploy on the 
open plains, the cheers that greeted the annoimcement 
was loud and long. A few seconds later it was an- 
nounced that the English Guards were deploying out on 
the plains and that their band was playing their cele- 
brated marching time, while the two Irish regiments in 
the English service were playing Irish tunes as if in 
derision, the multitude cheered again. Then when it 
was recorded on the boards that the Irish Republican 
Army were singing "God Save Ireland" in answer to 
the ibritish Guards who had changed their tune to 
"God Save the Queen," somebody suggested that they, 
too, should sing *'God Save Ireland." A lady in the 
front of the crowd with a very sweet voice sang the 
first verse of the soul-inspiring tune and as she com- 
menced the chorus the strong voices of those around her 
took it up until a great and mighty wave of music 
swelled up and down through the square imtil it died 
away in the distance. As the song was finished all 
eyes were again on the boards. When they saw the 
words recomed that the Irish Republican Army was 
preparing for a general advance along the line to 
attack the English who were now pouring out of their 
intrenchments, as the dynamite guns in the hands of the 
Irish were making it interesting for them inside their 
position, another mighty cheer broke the early morn- 
ing's stillness. 

Somebody called for three cheers for the brave Gen- 
eral Desmond, and with one accord a mighty roar 
swelled up from the multitude as the name of their hero 
was mentioned. Some thirty minutes later, when it 
was recorded on the boards that the En&^lish soldiers 
were flying before the victorious Irish Repimlican Army, 
their enthusiasm knew no bounds. They cheered agam 
and again* Now some of those who had waited thiougb 
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the long night sought their homes to acquaint their 
friends with the result of the fight and to snatch a few 
hours' sleep before reading the whole account of the 

Eeat battle. "Work?" who thought of work to-day? 
iter when the full account of the great victory was 
read crowds gathered with bands of music and paraded 
through the principal thoroughfares of the city. Deco- 
rations were the order of the day. Indeed it might 
with truth be called Ireland's day in the empire city of 
the great western republic, for dominant on every build- 
ing and avenue, manifest on every thoroughfare, stir- 
ring every Irish heart with patriotism and kindling 
every eye with love of Ireland, little flags and larger 
flags flapped, until it might with truth be said that the 
entire city was one vast green banner. Surely, it was 
a glorious day both for Ireland and for America. For 
was it not American pluck and Irish determination that 
accomplished such a glorious victory for freedom? It 
was only right and fitting then that the American peo- 
ple should rejoice, and they did irrespective of class or 
creed. 

Those who had known General Desmond for the few 
years while he was among them in New York were 
proud of the fact of their acquaintance with the hero 
whom the world admired to-day. Those old neighbors 
from Carrickbawn who, when Desmond needed their 
assistance to secure a position, were unanimous in de- 
claring that he was a ne'er-do-well and would never 
amoxmt to anything, were now equally positive in 
declaring that they always knew he was a true son of 
Maurice Desmond, and no matter what might have been 
said to the contrary before, they, and they only, knew 
that there was something in him after alL 

Still it was a great day for Ireland. All over the 
world the same enthusiasm prevailed. Men, Irishmen 
whose party affiliations to Irish organizations had kept 
them apart from each other for years, who if they did 
meet by chance in the past it was only to hurl invec- 
tives at each other and cast innuendos at eacho ther's 
characters, now met and shook hands with each other 
and forgot the past forever. They went arm in arm to* 
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getber to the headquarfers of the Irish Republic in each 
city and town thronghout the land. In New York City 
the headquarters was established for the time in Tam- 
many Hall, I^ust Fourteenth Street. Thousands were 
flocking there to get the latest account of the great vic- 
tory and to give their mite to help the wcMrk of liberty 
along. All classes and conditions were there, crushing 
and elbowing each other good-naturedly to have their 
subscriptions taken and recorded. The servant girl 
with her mite was just as welcome and evidently as 
anxious to give it for the good cause as were those who 
were giving himdreds. 

Miss Maud Dunscomb and her father were having 
breakfast in their mansion on Fifth Avenue as they 
read from the morning papers the account of the great 
victory. Maud's eyes sparkled with enthusiasm as she 
read. She, too, was proud of her hero. Turning to her 
faiher she almc^ startled him out of his wits with the 
request, without any introduction to the subject : * * Papa, 
I want you to send me up by messenger from the bank 
before noon to-day one himdred thousand dollars, as I 
want it at once." 

^^May I ask, Maud, what you want to do with all 
that money together?" 

**I am goin^ to give it to the cause of Irish liberty; 
do you not thmk it is well spent in forwarding that 
good cause, papa?" 

*'Well, yes, Maud, but money is scarce now and be- 
sides that is a very large sum to give at once." 

"I do not care how scarce money is, papa. I want 
that money and I must have it by noon, and that settles 
it." She stood up and walked over to her father and 
kissed him and before he could recover his thoughts 
again she was bounding up the stairs to her own room. 

And it did settle it, for before noon a trusted clerk 
from the banking firm of Dunscomb & Co. was ad- 
mitted into the mansion on Fifth Avenue and handed 
Miss Dunscomb a package with one hundred one thou- 
sand dollars bills inclosed. 

She had her carriage ordered for 2 o'clock and as 
it stopped in front of the door she entered it and ordered 
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the coachman to drive to the headquarters of the Irish 
Republic in East Fourteenth Street. When she arrived 
there she found the street blocked with people who were 
on the same errand. However, after a struggle, the 
coachman was enabled to bring his horses to a stand- 
still in front of the headquarters. The footman jumped 
off the box and opened the door for Miss Dunscomb. 
As she entered the headquarters she found a great 
crowd crushing and elbowing their way forward to 
where several men acting in the capacity of secretaries 
were taking and recording the subscriptions as they 
were handed in. Miss Dunscomb took her place behind 
the line to await her turn to hand in her subscription. 
One of the officers of the organization whom Gerald 
had introduced to her on a former occasion, saw her and 
going over shook hands with her an^ took her right 
up to the secretary's table. She took the package 
with the money and handed it to the secretary to count, 
stating that later she would give more to the cause. 
The secretary was astonished at the large amount; and 
when he asked her name she replied that it did not 
matter. Then he reminded her that by having her 
name attached to so large an amount as that it would 
look better than if they had entered it as an anony- 
mous subscription and would consequently be looked 
on as a fake. She accordingly had her name at- 
tached to the subscription which created a great furore 
among the members of the four hundred, many of 
v\rhom also subscribed to the cause; not that their sym- 
pathies were with its success, but because it was fash- 
ionable now that Miss Dunscomb had set the pace, to 
use a sporting term. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

"have we another napoleon whose conquering 
legions will march across europe marking 
new boundaries and defining new republics?" 

When General Desmond had a bath he partook of a 
hearty breakfast in company with the released pris- 
oners whom he had supplied with civilian dress. He 
also made provision for their maintenance at the hotel 
until arrangements could be made to send them to their 
homes. Indeed the brave fellows wanted to take their 
places Jin the ranks of the Republican Army at once. 
But the general thought they had done enough of fight- 
ing for 3ie cause for the present. He summoned all 
the commanding officers of his divisions to a council of 
war. It was reported to him that large bodies of men 
were arriving from all parts of the country to be en- 
rolled under his banner. He was greatly pleased with 
this report. Several detachments of the Irish Repub- 
lican army that had taken part in the battle the night 
before also arrived and reported that the enemy's loss 
was terrific, as many thousands were destroyed by the 
explosion of the magazine. The commander-in-chief of 
the English army, who had been taken prisoner with 
several other generals and officers of his staff, was 
lodged in the Dublin Castle under a strong guard with 
the lord lieutenant. 

The council of war called by General Desmond de- 
cided that it was best to make three divisions of the 
army now for the protection of the city. One division 
was to be stationed at Clontarf on the northeast of and 
overlooking Dublin Bay. Another division was to take 
up a position in Kingstown on the soutii side dt the 
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magnificent bay, while the third division would remain 
in ttie city. General Desmond had now under his com- 
mand over seventy- five thousand men, all armed. And 
most of them had received a military training in the 
local militia of their respective counties. He also had 
several hxmdred pieces of artillery that he had seized 
from the English and captured at the Curragh the 
night before, in his possession. He ordered these posted 
in good positions along on either side of the bay to re- 
ceive any war vessels that might attempt a blockade. 
In the meantime he allowed the passenger boats of the 
several companies plying between Dublin and London, 
Liverpool and Holyhead to make their usual outward 
and inward trips. But there was a large number of 
mssengers outward bound to England and Glasgow. 
Evidently they were going to England for safety until 
the storm should blow over. Another noticeable thing 
was the large number of boxes of bacon and crates of 
eggs that were consigned to dealers in London. In 
England all was excitement. Troops were mobilizing 
in Aldershot, in readiness to proceed to Ireland and 
wipe General Desmond and his command out of exist- 
ence. Every army reserve man was called to join his 
regiment. Every available war vessel at home was 
called into service at once and joined the Channel fleet 
off Portsmouth harbor. Three days after the battle of 
the Curragh an army corps of eighty thousand, com- 
posed of all arms or branches of the service was en 
route to the coast to take shipping to Ireland. 

As General Desmond haa control of the telegraph 
wires leading from all parts of the kingdom into Dub- 
lin, he was enabled, thanks to friends in England, to 
find out every move made by the English. He was in- 
formed that the first move they intended to make was 
to bombard Dublin and land troops on the coast on 
either sides of the bay and take the city by storm. He 
resolved to counteract this by making prisoners of the 
royal family and if they still persisted in destroying 
Dublin he would set London in a blaz^ in a few hours. 
He had already sent over several thousand picked men 
for that purpose, who had passed as ordinary civilians 
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on the outbound vessels. The large consignment of 
boxes and crates to London contained arms and ammu- 
nition for the men who had gone over on the boats. 
Most of those men were Irish Americans, many of 
whom composed the Old Guard or the men who first 
raised the tri-color on the coast of Ireland; everyone 
determined to do Ox* die in the attempt. About the 
rame time as the English were leaving Aldershot en 
route to Ireland General Desmond called the senior 
officers of his command to detail the commanders for the 
three divisions of his army who were to defend Dublin. 
To the northeastern division that occupied Clontarf and 
the hill of Howth he detailed General John Sarsfield 
Kirwan, an old, experienced officer, who saw hard fight- 
ing in the Papal Guards in Italy, of which he was a 
veteran. General Desmond selected General Kirwan 
for this position because he had a good knowledge of the 
siMTOunding coxmtry, as he once led a party of the 
Fenian Brotherhood in '67 across by Clontarf to Tal- 
lugh. 

To General Owen Costello, a dashing young Irish 
American officer. General Desmond gave command of 
the southern division which included Kmgstown and the 
coast line along the bay and barber for several miles. 
He then detailed as commander of the city division 
General Daniel G. McGowan, who served as lieutenant 
at the battle of Gettysburg on the Union side and was 
severely wounded on several occasions in the War of the 
Rebellion. Although he was now well in the sixties he 
was hale and hearty, and as enthusiastic as the youngest 
soldier of the Republican army. "Dan" he was famil- 
iarly called by the boys. Indeed "Dan" he was when a 
stripling of a boy in the town of Bally Shannon, Don 
egal, Ireland, and now that he was a patriarch he was 
"Dan" still, the affectionate diminutive had the dignity 
of highest title. To Gerald Desmond who had known 
Dan in New York there was but one Dan McGowan 
and in his mind there never could be another. Indeed 
of all the languages in the world the Irish idiom — true 
to the passion of the race for its hearthstones — is the 
richest in speech of affection. It v\xm into diminutives 
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as a brook into ripples, and the Irish people all over the 
world will call a white-haired man with a mellow heart 
by the name he went to school with. The time Dan 
was in the New Ireland beyond the sea was a time so 
long that it could scarce be remembered. He came be- 
fore the War of the Rebellion and took an active part in 
it on the side of the Union, as we have said. His per- 
sonality was for two generations of his countrymen 
ainong their first impressions in America of Irish organ- 
izations working for the freedom of the old land. For 
several decades he has been less a man than a landmark 
among Irish organizations in America. The tower stood 
four square to all the winds that blew, so familiar and 
conspicuous was his presence among Irishmen who 
loved the old land with a ceaseless devotion. His ab- 
sence from among them would be to them as great a 
void as a vacuum in the order of nature. For never an 
Irishman lived more completely kindly, and indomi- 
tably of his race, a genial old Hercules in the cause of 
Irish liberty. He was a small man, physically speak- 
ing, but with a massive intellect hewn clean from 
Ulster rock. It was old patriarchs like him that kept 
the green flag of patriotism flying when others more 
favored by fortune gave up the fight for freedom. It 
was to this patriarch of Irish freedom that General 
Desmond gave charge of the defense of Dublin proper, 
while he went forward to meet the lion in his den. 

"No matter what befalls me, Dan, never surrender; 
never give up the green flag. Die first and impress on 
the minds of those under your command that they have 
to do likewise. I hope to be in a position within the next 
twenty-four hours to dictate terms to our enemy by 
which we will receive his surrender of all we hold dear 
on earth — ^the liberty of Ireland — and compel them to 
obey our demands. Dan, I shall keep up communica- 
tion with you. And when the English admiral asks 
you to surrender the city huri defiance in his face, and 
then I hope to be in a position to protect you. Good- 
by, Dan," he said, taking his leave of the old man, 
*'and remember your instructions." 

Tears were in tiie old man's eyes «« he pcuiied witb 
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his voung commander, knowinethe dangerous mission 
he nad miposed on himself. That afternoon Greneral 
Desmond, mressed as a well-to-do farmer, boarded the 
mail boat for Holyhead, accompanied by Colonel Chris- 
topher McQuire, who had distinguished himself so 
bravely at the battle of the Curragh in handling the 
dynamite gims. He was now chief of artillery in the 
Republican army. He, too, was effectually disguised 
as a laborer; as was also Major Patrick A. McGlynn, 
chief of engineers, a fine, manly specimen of an Irish 
American officer, who had taken paoi; in the expedition 
from the outset. The three leaders were tmnoticed 
among the passengers on the boat, as they remained 
below deck most of the voyage over. When they ar- 
rived in Holyhead some hours later they boarded the 
London express and arrived in Euston station at 10 p.m. 
They immediately proceeded to a suburb on the 
outskirts of London in the vicinity of Windsor Castle, 
where the Queen and Prince of Wales and other 
members of the royal family were stopping, with the 
exception of the Duke of Connaught who was command- 
ing the English army against the Irish in person. 
When General Desmond arrived at the place agreed 
upon he found several thousands of his men ready wait- 
ing for him to lead them forward. They had found 
out in the meantime that Windsor Castle was only 
guarded by one company of foot guards and one troop 
of life guards, as every available man was withdrawn 
for duty in Ireland. General Desmond quickly formed 
his men who had provided themselves with rifles and 
ammunition from the supply sent over some days before 
to friends of the cause in London. As the clock was strik- 
ing twelve, they moved silently down the main street 
leading to the principal entrance to the Castle of Wind- 
sor; as they nalted at the gate they were gruffly 
challenged by the sentry on duty who opened the gate 
to find out who it was that was disturbing the stillness 
of the night. As he stood in the open doorway he was 
suddenly overpowered and the remainder of his com- 
rades made prisoners in the guardhouse inside the gate 
before they could spread the alanru In another instemt 
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General Desmond's command had the castle surrounded, 
and what other sentries were aroimd the grounds were 
quickly overpowered and marched back prisoners to 
their comrades in the guardhouse at the entrance. 

As the Prince of Wales came forward to ascertain 
what was the cause of all the disturbance at that hour 
of the night, he was almost struck dumb when Gteneral 
Desmond informed him that he was a prisoner in the 
hands of the Republican army and that all who were 
then inside the castle were also prisoners. The prince 
was struck with astonishment at the daring maneuver 
of the Republican general. **Why," he said, ''I 
thoiight that you were in Dublin, General Desmond." 

''So your brother, the duke, thinks, too, prince, but 
you can see for yourself that I am not. Will you 
kindly inform me in what part of the castle her ma- 
jesty's apartments are situated? I wish to place a 
guard on them and will allow no communication be- 
tween you and her without my consent. You will 
retire to your own apartments and remain there with 
your family, as I shall also place a guard over you, as 
under the present cu-cumstances it is necessary. By 
complying with those orders your highness will receive 
all the courtesy due your rank from my men. But 
should you make any attempt to escape your life will 
surely pay the forfeit and the blame will rest on your- 
self. We shall not disturb her majesty to-night, as you 
say she has retired long since. However, I shall place 
several sentries to guard her apartment." 

The general then withdrew after stationing a strong 
guard inside the castle and another strong detachment 
in the grounds outside aroimd the castle. Every man 
was well supplied with ammunition. General Des- 
mond took the remainder of his command with him as 
he moved quickly forward in the direction of West- 
minster, where both houses of parliament are situated 
overlooking the Thames. He was informed that the 
government and the members of both houses were hold- 
mg an all-night session to assist his royal highness, the 
Duke of Connaught, in his campaign against the Irish 
Republican Anny. When General Desmond arrived 
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with his command he quickly surrounded the magnifi- 
cent buildings, and making his way into the lobby of 
the house of lords, sword in hand and followed by sev- 
eral hundreds of his soldiers he brushed the venerable- 
looking sergeant-at-arms aside and strode in on the 
floor of the lords, who were just then in hot debate as to 
the best means of disposing of the Irish question, after 
the duke had defeated the Republican Army. 

As there was not the slightest doubt in the minds of 
the most noble lords, then, but what his royal highness 
would be successful against this blasted Yajikee gen- 
eral and his rebel soldiers. Such were the remarks 
General Desmond heard as he strode in on the floor of 
the house and announced in a loud voice that the noble 
lords should consider themselves the prisoners of the 
Irish Republican Army. When the lonis saw the glis- 
tening bayonets of the Irish soldiers and the proud, 
determin^ attitude of their leader whom they instinc- 
tively knew to be no other than the arch rebel, General 
Desmond, whom they were so vigorously denouncing a 
few minutes before, a panic seized the whole assembly 
in an instant and pandemonimn reigned for some time 
among the frightened members. They ran in all direc- 
tions in their efforts to escape, but they found every 
door guarded ; they were hemmed in completely on all 
sides. 

When quiet was again restored General Desmond 
made a demand for the seal and such other symbols as 
was then m possession of the ministers in the house. 
As there was no alternative left to the ministers of her 
majesty's government but to comply with the Repub- 
lican general's request, they handed over to him all the 
instruments of government in then- possession— the 
great seal, the privy seal, the sword of state and the 
other insignia of their respective offices. 

When General Desmond had received all from the 
hands of the officials he ordered the members of both 
houses to fall in two deep and march to Windsor Castle 
immediately xmder a strong escort. As they filed out 
he detailed a ffuard to take care of Parliament House 
ivitb orders to have a mine of strong ^plosives set undor 
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the foundations in readiness to blow it up at a moment's 
notice. 

As General Desmond marched through the streets in 
the direction of Windsor Castle the first streaks of dawn 
appeared in the east. Some time later he lodged his 
distinguished prisoners in Windsor Castie in company 
with their sovereign lady, the queen. 

While General Desmond was making prisoners of the 
lords and commons, Colonel McQuire was quietly seiz- 
ing several batteries of artillery in Woolwich with a 
strong party of the Irish Republican Army, He arrived 
at Windsor Castle shortly after General Desmond had 
reached it with his prisoners. He then dispatched sev- 
eral of the big guns to take up a position in Trafalgar 
SquaiiB and in all the other chief squares and streets 
where he considered that their fire would do the most 
damage to life and property: He detached strong 
bodies of men to guard the principal thoroughfares and 
prevent the people from assembling. He also issued a 
proclamation telling them that they need have no fear 
for life or property so lon^ as the English army and 
navy refrained from injurmg life and property in Ire- 
land. But as soon as he received word that tiie guns 
of the British navy had leveled one mud-wall cabin in 
Ireland five minutes later he promised to have all Lon- 
don in a blaze. The people were horror struck at this 
mandate and at the thought of this daring move of the 
Republican general. Some were afraid to move out of 
their houses, while more were afraid to stop in them ; 
not knowing when they might be tumbling down on 
their heads. Others fled to their friends in the country 
during the day. 

General Desmond directed Colonel McGuire to plant 
two powerful dynamite mines against the walls of 
Windsor Castle in readiness to be sprung at a moment's 
notice. 

When the news of General Desmond's great achieve- 
ment reached Ireland and abroad the excitement among 
the Irish sympathizers was intense. Europe beheld 
with astonishment and awe the progress of this hero of 
Irish liberty, whose advance was no less deliberate than 
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rapid. Were they going to have another Napoleon whose 
conquering legions would again march across Europe 
marking new boundaries and defining new republics? 
Tliis was the important question that ministers asked 
each other. Would this Kepublican general sacrifice 
the lives of the royal family of England who were now 
in his hands? This was another important question 
uppermost in the minds of Eiux)pean governments just 
then. Germany, being so closely related to the royal 
family, determined to go to their relief and at once dis- 
patched a message to General Desmond demanding of 
nim to release the royal family at once, or a German 
fleet would blockade the Thames and enforce the de- 
mand. General Desmond replied that any impertinent 
interference of a European government imder the pres- 
ent circumstances would only hasten the destruction of 
the royal family ; and that any attempt of Germany to 
enforce such interference would be resisted. General 
Desmond notified the governments of France and Eus- 
sia, who were in alliance, of the attitude of Germany. 
Those two powers, whose interests were more closely 
connected with the downfall of the British empire than 
any others in Europe, would brook no interference from 
any other cabinet whose object was to keep the shaky 
fabric up. They notified Germany to that eflfect and 
that any hostile interference on her part against the 
Republican general would be xmderstood by uiem to be 
a declaration of war against the governments of France 
and Russia and would be resented as such by them to 
the end. They communicated to General Desmond the 
position they had taken, and with his approval they de- 
tached a combined fleet for duty in the Ikiglish channel 
against any foreign interference. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
"let your admiral shake the foundation of 

ONE MUD-WALL cabin IN IRELAND WITH HIS 
GUNS TO-NIGHT AND I WILL WRITE THE EPITAPH 
OF EMMETT IN THE BEST BLOOD OF ENGLAND BE- 
FORE MORNING." 

On the afternoon of the same day that General Des- 
mond made the royal family and the members of the 
government prisoners in Windsor Castle, the British 
fleet arrived in Dublin Bay. The fleet acted as an 
escort to the troopships conveying the soldiers over to 
Ireland. As the fleet hove to in the bay they presented 
a magnificent appearance. The men-of-war were 
slightly in advance of the troopships, their decks 
cleared for action, all yardarms were lowered and 
stowed away below deck, leaving nothing but the bare 
masts standing, while the royal pennon flew to the 
breeze from the top of each mainmast. 

As the admiral commanding the fleet took his glass 
to scan the shore and surrounding forts a shot from 
Kingstown Fort stnick the water about a hundred yards 
in front of the flagship. This was a notification from 
the Irish commander that the fleet should advance no 
further toward the city. The admiral understood the 
warning and obeyed it by signalling to the other ves- 
sels to drop anchor. His instructions were first to 
demand the surrender of the city from the Irish Eepub- 
lican general, and if the demand was not acceded to, in 
a reasonable time, he was to bombard it and land the 
troops, who would, barring accidents, take the city by 
storm. 

As he took the glass a second \.vmft\iO V^"^ SSwb^^^^^ 4 
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on the starboard side he saw several heavy guns in po- 
sition on the hill of Howth overlooking the bay. Gen- 
eral Kirwan had established his headquarters on the 
hill and had the tri-color of Irish liberty floating 
proudly to the breeze from a flagstaff outside his head- 
quarters' tent. His position at such a height gave 
him command over the magnificent bay and gave him 
superior advantage over the fleet, as he could drop 
shells down on the decks of the war vessels. The ad- 
miral knew that it would be impossible for the heavy 
guns of the fleet to gain elevation enough to throw 
shells to such a height, as all the heavy guns were be- 
tween decks, their muzzles protruding through port- 
holes in the sides of the war vessels. These portholes 
prevented the gunners from obtaining the necessary ele- 
vation to throw projectiles to such an altitude. The 
admiral, after viewing General Kirwan's position for 
some time through his glasses, turned to one of his 
officers and remarked: "That fellow commanding up 
there can make it pretty warm for us down here, if he 
knows how, and by the way their guns are in position I 
am convinced that he does. ' ' Turning around he swept 
the horizon with his glasses on the Kingstown side. 
The tri-color of Irish liberty was floating over the forts 
commanding the entrance to the harbor, while still fur- 
ther up the river toward the city the admiral saw the 
tri-color floating serenely to the breeze over the "Pigeon 
House Fort" and "Poobbey Fort." 

"Why," he said, turning to the lieutenant of the 
starboard watch, "I can see nothing only that damned 
tri-color all over. Mr. Maitland," he added, address- 
ing another officer, "have the royal standard run up the 
halyard abaft the flagship and signal the fleet to do like- 
wise. Have the bands play the national anthem 
also as the standard is rising aloft." A few moments 
later the royal standard of England was slowly hoisted 
to its place abaft each vessel of the fleet; the bands 
playing "God Save the Queen" while the soldiers and 
sailors cheered. As the sound of the music and cheers 
were wafted ashore by the breeze, the Irish bands an- 
swered the challenge by playing "Gkxi Save Ireland," 
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while the soldiers of the Republican army crowded on 
the walls of the forts and loudly cheered again and 
again in defiance of the English. The music on the 
war vessels now changed to "Croppies Lie Down," 
while the Irish music instantly changed to ''O'Donnell 
Aboo." The general commanding could hardly re- 
strain the gunners from opening fire on the fleet in 
answer to their taunting music. A small steam cutter 
was now seen leaving the side of tho flagship, headed 
direct for the fort, with a flag of truce. On being 
hailed from the forts a few minutes later, the officer in 
charge of the cutter announced that he was the bearer 
of a dispatch from the admiral of the fleet' which he 
wished to deliver to the officer in command of the forts. 

General Daniel G. McGowan, the senior officer, re- 
ceived the lieutenant with courtesy and read the dis- 
patch, which was a demand on the commander of the 
Irish Republican Army to deliver over the city of Dublin 
and smrounding forts to the British admiral. If the 
demand was not complied with before 6 p.m. the next 
evening, the admiral would move forward and storm 
the forte and bombard the city, land the troops and 
marines, and take the city by storm, showing no quarter 
to the rebels. 

General McGowan smiled as he read the dispatch. 
"Very fine," he remarked to the officer. "Does it not 
strike you, lieutenant, that it is easier said than done?" 
The lieutenant replied that the admiral meant to carry 
out everything mentioned in the dispatch. 

"Indeed," replied the general. "Well, if he takes 
my advice it will be better for him to let it alone. Is 
he aware that her majesty and the other members of 
the royal family are prisoners in the hands of the Irish 
Republican Army and confiiied in Windsor Castle, Lon- 
don; and that the members of both lords and commons 
are confined with them in company with the cabinet 
ministers?" 

The fleet officer was astonished at this unlooked-for 
information. ' ' Why, ' ' he replied, ' ' when we left Ports^ 
mouth yesterday evening everything was quiet in 
liOndon." 
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General McClowan showed him the telegraph dis- 
patch he had received from General Desmond that 
morning telling him of the successful coup d^etat he 
made the night before. The lieutenant's hands shook 
as he read the dispatch. When he was through Gen- 
eral McGowan said: "Give your admiral my compli- 
ments and tell him that we L*ish rebels will die but 
never surrender our birthright again. In r^ard to 
bombarding the city, tell him that it might be as well 
to let that alone, as the royal family are in a very bad 
position for him to try any high-handed work. How- 
ever, if he still insists on destroying the city he may 
commence right away, as we are ready for him and we 
will make the operation interesting for him, before he 
gets through. As for surrendering, lieutenant, while 
one of us Irish rebels remain yon tri-color will float 
from that flagstaff." 

The Irish soldiers within hearing of the old man's 
voice applauded him loudly. "Musha, more power to 
you, Dan, for thim same words," cried several to- 
gether. 

"Tell your admiral, bad luck to him," cried another, 
"that he will have to ask General Desmond's permis- 
sion before he fires a shot at the city." The men 
cheered as they heard their general's name mentioned. 

The oflScer of the fleet saluted the Republican com- 
mander and entered the cutter which quickly headed 
for the flagship, where a few moments later the lieu- 
tenant reported to the admiral. A series of signals was 
exchanged between the flagship and the other vessels 
of the fleet. Presently the bands commenced to play 
"God Save the Queen." As General McGowan heard 
the music he remarked to General Costello: "The 
admiral should cause his men to kneel down and pray 
for her majesty's safety instead of playing music for 
her. For General Desmond's conscience will not bother 
him much over blowing the whole family to perdition." 
The two ofl5cers laughed heartily over the sally. The 
Irish bands answered the English music again by play- 
ing "Q^ Save Ireland." A dispatch boat was now 
seen by the Bepublican o£Scers to separate from titie fleet 
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and turn her prow toward England, crowding on all 
steam. She was soon lost sight of by the Bepublican 
oflScers. 

General Desmond was pleased at the information he 
received from France and Russia as to the position they 
had taken in regard to the attitude of Germany toward 
him* All through the day and far into the night 
crowds of people were moving back and forward past 
Windsor Castle where the royal family and nobility of 
England were confined. The bristling bayonets of the 
Iridi soldiers kept the people at a distance from the 
castle, while the appearance of several pieces of artillery 
in position on the principal thoroughfares leading to the 
castle deterred the stoutest among them from interfer- 
ing with the soldiers. Every hour was brmging rein- 
forcements to the ranks of the Republican army. Gen- 
eral Desmond had given instructions that all communi- 
cations addressed to the royal family should pass 
through his hands. Early on the morning after the 
British fleet hove to in Dublin Bay, a dispatch boat 
arrived in London, and a lieutenant came ashore with 
dispatches from the admiral of the fleet. 

When he was informed of the state of affairs he de- 
cided to deliver his dispatches at once. General Des- 
mond having already been acquainted with the return 
of a dispatch boat by a telegram he had received from 
General McGowan in Dublin knew the oflBcer in com- 
mand of the boat must be the bearer of important dis- 
patches. And another object the ofl5cer had in view he 
felt sure was to find out if it was true about the coup 
d'etat made by the Republican Army in London. 
General Desmond accordingly gave instructions to his 
men that when the boat should arrive for them to let 
the officer pass through the lines with the dispatches. 
So the lieutenant had no difficulty in making nis way 
to Windsor Castle where he was informed that the 
Prince of Wales was confiiied, as the dispatches were 
addressed to him. When the officer arrived at the 
castle he was received with courtesy by General Des- 
monrl, who took the dispatch from him and informed 
him of coiurse that all dispatches addressed to the gov- 
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emment or the royal family had to pass through his 
hauds for the time being. Calling one of his officers he 
told him to acquaint the prince that he would call on 
him in company with an officer from the fleet in Dublin 
Bay and bearing a dispatch from the admiral com- 
manding the fleet. The prince sent word back that he 
was ready to receive them at once. As General Des- 
mond entered the apartments where the prince was con- 
flned he was accompanied by the lieutenant of the fleet 
and two of his own officers. After saluting the prince 
General Desmond handed him the dispatch and the 

Erince quickly broke the seal and as he read it his face 
rightened; as he finished he handed the dispatch to 
General Desmond to read. As the latter read it slowly 
through, the prince watched his face closely to note the 
effect its contents would have on him, but not a muscle 
moved, with the exception of his lips, which closed 
tightly. As he finish^, turning to tne lieutenant of 
the fleet, he remarked without a tremor in his voice: 
"So I understand that it is the intention of your 
admiral to destroy the city of Dublin this evening?" 
Such is his intention, I believe,'* replied the officer. 
All ri^ht,'* answered General Desmond. 

The prmce's face was all smiles now; he imagined 
for a moment that the Kepublican general was balked 
in his design. ''Well," he said, with one of his bland- 
est smiles, "what do you think of that dispatch, Gen- 
eral Desmond?" 

"Oh, it's all right," replied the general. 

"Yes," continued the prince, rubbinghis hands with 
glee. "He will destroy the city of Dublin to-night 
sure enough." 

"Do you think so, prince?" 

"Oh, I am certain of it; I know Admiral Brown well 
and I know him to be a man of his word. If the city 
is not delivered over to him before 6 o'clock this even- 
ing he will shell those damned rebels of yours as he did 
the Egyptians and make them run around like rats try- 
ing to escape. He will not leave a house standing in 
the city by morning." 

General Desmond looked at the prince a moment^ his 
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eyes were flashing and a dark frown had settled on his 
face. *'So then, prince, you believe that Admiral 
Brown will bombard the city of Dublin to-night after 6 
o'clock?" asked General Desmond, in his clear, metallic 
tone of voice. 

'*Why, certainly, general, I am siu-e he will; in fact, 
you could take your oath on it ; for I know him to be a 
man of his word. So you see, general, for yom: own 
good it would be better for you to give in at once and 
we might arrange some reasonable terms for your sm:- 
ronder. Now what is your opinion. General Desmond? 
This officer will bear your message to the admiral 
before 6 o'clock this evening." 

"Well," replied General Desmond, "you can tell 
the admiral commanding the British fleet in Dublin 
Bay from me, lieutenant, that fifteen minutes after he 
fires the first shot the members of the royal family in 
company with the cabinet ministers and the noble lords 
who are now prisoners in this castle will be rendering 
their account before the Most High. A few minutes 
later all London will be in a blaze. The artillery that 
is in position in all the principal squares will open fire 
and destroy all the life and property within range, so 
that the day after to-morrow it will be possible for 
Macaulay's New Zealander to sketch the ruins of Lon- 
don from the banks of the Thames. 

"And if your admiral still persists in destroying life 
and property in Ireland I will retaliate and destroy 
every town from one end of England to the other. And 
as I, too, am a man of my word, like your naval com- 
mander, prince, you can take your oath that I will 
carry out that plan to the letter. Now let us hear your 
opinion of the arrangements, prince. This naval officer 
will bear your message to the admiral commanding the 
British fleet before 6 o'clock this evening." 

The prince had turned deadly pale as General Des- 
mond outlined his plan of action in the event of the 
admiral's bombarding Dublin. As the general finished 
the prince staggered and would have fallen had not the 
lieutenant gone to his assistance and helped him to a 
seat. The smile had now disappeared from his ftwe 
wd a look of horror was there instead* 
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**My God!" he cried, **this is terrible; to be blown 
into atoms in a moment. Oh, heavens," he groaned, 
''you cannot, you will not carry out that plan, general? 
It would be murder." 

"I can assure you, prince, I never was more sincere 
in my life. And as I have already informed you, I am 
a man of my word." 

*'But my God, General Desmond, have you not shed 
enough of blood already?" 

"If I should sacrifice the whole of the standing army 
of Great Britain and the nobility of England confined 
within this castle now, with the royal family thrown in, 
their blood would not atone for the two millions and a 
half of my coimtrymen and women who died of starva- 
tion and were buried in coffinless tombs during the 
famine years of 1847 and 1848, through the perfidy of 
your government, prince. Even the heart of the 'un- 
speakable Turk,' whose cruelty is proverbial the world 
over, was then touched with pity and compassion for the 
sufferings of my country ; while the hearts of your min- 
isters who were the cause of all the miseries which 
befell my unfortunate countrymen and women, re- 
mained as hard as adamant against their sufferings." 
General Desmond's eyes flashed and his cheeira burned 
with indignation as he thought of the wrongs inflicted 
on his country. 

"The government of my unfortunate country by Eng- 
land has been a curse, a blot on civilization. Indeed, 
Tom Moore describes your position and mine to-day in 
those beautiful lines when he says : 

** Already the curse is upon her; 
For your soldiers her valleys profane. 
They come to divide — ^to aestroy and dishonor. 
And tyrants they long have remained. 
But onward, still onward, yon tri -color bearing, 
I will flesh every sword to the hilt, 
For on my side is honor and Erin 
And on yours is Saxon and Guilt." 

"But heavens, General Desmond, to murder all of us 
who are conflned within this castle now is against all 
waages of modem warfare. " 
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"Well, prince, when you take into consideration the 
thousands of innocent women and children, not to 
speak of the men who were shot or bayoneted to death 
by your soldiers and police in Ireland, against all usages 
of peace, within the last century, you will find the ac- 
counts about evenly balanced. Let your admiral but 
shake the foundation of one mud-wall cabin in Ireland 
to-night with his guns, and I will write the epitaph of 
the immortal Enimett with the best blood of Great 
Britain before morning.*' 

"Oh, my God, what do you want me to do. General 
Desmond?^' 

"There is your lieutenant there, prince; let him con- 
vey your orders to the admiral of the fleet before 6 
this evening." 

"But what am I to say to him, general?" asked the 
prince in anguish. 

"Oh, just tell him what the result will be if he bom- 
bards the city to-night or at any other time," replied 
General Desmond. "You already know my ultimatum 
in the matter, prince. In forwarding your message to 
him consider your own safety. It is immaterial to me 
what answer you send. I leave it to you to decide 
whether your admiral shall bombard the city of Dublin 
to-night or not. I shall abide by your decision." 

"Oh, heavens. General Desmond, he must not bom- 
bard the city under the present circumstances; that is 
out of the question." 

"Yes, prince, and you may add under any circum- 
stances, now or in future, he must not bombard the city 
or any part of the island." 

"Oh, certainly, general, I will embody that clause in 
it. Shall I tell him to withdraw his fleet from before 
Dublin and return again to England with the troops?" 

"Oh, no, prince, you will tell him no such thing. 
Let him remain at -anchor just where he is, under the 
eyes of my officers, until such time as peace is declared. 
Impress on his mind that he must not change the posi- 
tion of one vessel of the fleet without permission from 
me, and failure on his- part to comply with this order 
will cause your life to be forfeited and those who are 
c<Hifined here," 
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"I believe, general, that you will kill us anyway, no 
matter what concessions I make." 

"Well, no, prince, not if my orders are obeyed; but 
if it becomes inconvenient for you at any time while 
in my hands to obey my orders or carry out my wishes 
then you shall certainly die, and all those confined 
along with you. And if the whole British army and 
navy were in waiting outside the castle gate they would 
be unable to save you. So that any attempt made by 
your admiral to return to England and land his troops 
would only hasten your ruin." 

The prince wrote the dispatch for the admiral and 
embodied in it all the conditions laid down by General 
Desmond. When it was finished the Republican gen- 
eral read it and endorsed it by saying that so long as 
the conditions imposed were carried out faithfully no 
harm would befall the prisoners. The dispatch was 
sealed and given to the lieutenant who was waiting to 
convey it to the admiral. The prince cautioned him 
for God's sake not to be late in delivering it to the 
admiraL 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER OF IRELAND TO A 
REPUBLICAN FORM OF GOVERNMENT, FREE AND 
INDEPENDENT FROM ALL ENTANGLING ALLIANCES 
WITH GREAT BRITAIN OR HER COLONIES. 

The lieutenant of the fleet delivered his dispatch to 
the admiral in time to prevent hostilities. While the 
admiral cursed and swore there was no alternative left 
but obedience to the conditions imposed on him in the 
dispatch. He ordered the steam cutter to be in readi- 
ness to take him to the troopship where the Duke of 
Connaught was aboard as commander-in-chief of the 
English army. When the admiral went aboard the troop- 
ship and informed the duke of the position in which his 
mother and the other members of the royal family were 
placed in company with the government by the coup 
d^etat made by the Republican general, the duke was 
furious. He was for bombarding the city right away 
and landing his troops to chastise those damned Irish 
rebels for the indignity offered to the members of his 
family. The admiral pointed out to him what the 
result of such an attack would be. *' Why," he said, *'the 
first shot we would fire would be the death-knell of the 
royal family and those confined with them in Windsor 
Castle. I certainly concur in the wish of your royal 
highness to chastise those blasted rebels and sink their 
blooming island beneath the sea for the indignity they 
have heaped upon the honor of England; but I am 
sorry to have to confess it, they are in a position now 
to dictate terms to us and we are in such a position that 
to save the lives of the royal family and nobility of 
England w^ wiU be compelled to accept those terms, no 
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matter how bitter the pill will be to swallow. The 
lieutenant informs me that this Yankee general has sev- 
eral mines of d3mamite laid at the foundation walls of 
the castle with wires leading from them away back in 
the Ki'oimds ready to be connected with powerful elec- 
tric oatteries to which the wires can be attached in a 
moment; a second later the whole building will fall in 
ruina" 

The duke wanted to return to England alone and see 
his mother and the other members of the family at Wind- 
sor. But Admiral Brown pointed out to him the fact 
that, with the exception of the Duke of Coburg, who 
had renounced all allegiance to England, he, as Duke of 
Connaught, was the only member of the roysd &mily 
who was not in the power of the republican general, 
and if he persisted in going back he would surely be 
held a prisoner and do no good for those whom he 
wished to aid. The duke saw that he would only be 
fulfilling General Desmond's wish to have him in his 
clutches. 

"Well, admiral, why can't we land the troops under 
my conmoand? They will not stand confined here like 
so many rats in a trap." 

"Well, prince, you see the instructions and condi- 
tions imposed on us in this dispatch, which I received 
from your brother, the Prince of Wales. You see your- 
self that any move we make is depending on the instruc- 
tions we receive from this blasted Desmond, danm him, 
whoever he is. Now if those ret)el Irishmen were only 
Egyptians or even South Africans or wild men of 
Borneo I would soon make up my mind what to do with 
them. But, damn them, they are Irishmen, and even 
then I would give them a quicker passage to the king- 
dom come than any Egyptian I ever commanded the 
guns of the fleet to be turned on. But, danm it all, the 
royal family and the nobility of England are in such a 
perilous position in this rabid republican Yankee's 
hand that to fire a shot now would be the signal for 
their instant destruction. Now if it were only the com- 
moners of England who were prisoners in this rebel's 
hands I would not hesitate a moment in bombarding 
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the city yonder, but with the royal family it is different. 
I can't change the position of my vessels even without 
this damned fellow's permission, and according to this 
dispatch I must remain right where I am until peace is 
declared. Damn peace, I say, on such terms. But 
there is no alternative. Under the circumstances we 
will have to obey." 

It is needled to say that as soon as General Desmond 
retired from the prince's apartments in the castle he 
quickly informed General Dan McGowan by telegraph 
of the result of his interview. General McGowan in 
turn read the message to the troops under his command. 
They cheered again and again, while the bands turned 
out and paraded up and down, playing patriotic tunes. 
The sentinels at the forts were doubled and instructed 
to keep a sharp lookout in the direction of the fleet to see 
that none of the vessels returned to England. To insure 
that none of them should escape under cover of dark- 
ness a small fleet of steamers and fishing smacks was 
stationed outside of the fleet, a short distance apart, and 
resting quietly at anchor. 

When th^ news of General Desmond's great achieve- 
ment was cabled abroad the enthusiasm among the 
Irish exiles in all parts of the world was intense, par- 
ticularly in America where all Irishmen stood shoulder 
to shoulder irrespective of party affiliations, forming 
one grand, united party to assist their hero of Irish lib- 
erty. The House of Congress in the United States 
passed by a unanimous vote a set of resolutions con- 
gratulating General Desmond on his great victory and 
granted belligerent rights to Ireland. This enabled the 
Irish people to arm and equip expeditions for the old 
land. General Desmond's praise was the chief topic of 
conversation among people of every nationality in the 
cities of the Western republic. Indeed, his rebuke to 
the prince found an echo in the hearts of not only Irish- 
men but all who love liberty. They agreed in the opin- 
ion that he would be justified in sacrificing the lives of 
the royal family and the nobility of England if he 
found that they stood between him and the liberty of 
Ireland, Aod they knew by the stcpid he h^ taken 
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that he would not think the second time about their de- 
struction if he found that they stood between him and 
the goal of his ambition. France was quick to follow 
America in granting belligerent rights to Ireland. Rus- 
sia also, acting in conjunction with France, granted the 
same. Congratulations were received by General Des- 
mond from all parts of the world; from representatives 
of free countries and from others who wished to be free, 
all pledging him their sunport and financial aid. 

Acting under General Desmond's instructions, a pro- 
visional government was formed until peace should be 
declared and a permanent government established. The 
Republican Army was gaining reinforcements every day, 
until its strength overshadowed England and stood as a 
menace to Europe. Many of the exiles returned from 
the remotest ends of the earth to strike a blow for faith 
and fatherland without hope of fee or reward; only con- 
scious of having done their duty in returning to assist 
the old land in taking its place among the nations of 
the earth. Indeed it was ennobling to see white-haired 
old men bent down with weight of yeais tottering up to 
the headquarters of the Republican Army and asking to 
be enrolled to take their places in the ranks of their 
country's defenders. It was pitiful to see the look of 
despair on their features as they turned away after 
being told that only young men were wanted. It was 
hard indeed after all these years waiting for a chance 
to strike a blow at the foe. And when the opportunity 
offered they were denied that lifelong wish because 
they were old. The blessings of old age never seemed 
so unwelcome to them before. It was hard indeed on 
those old watch-dogs of patriotism to be told that they 
would have to stand aside for younger men. 

Europe became alarmed at the immense army Gen- 
eral Desmond had under his command in such a short 
time. A secret conference was held between the powers 
to devise the best possible means of bringing about 
peace, as there was no telling where this young Napo- 
leon would line up his army next or what lands he 
would seek to conquer anew. After the conference was 
QY^x es^h of the powers represented dispatched eecr^ 
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instructions to their ministers in London to ascertain 
from General Desmond on what terms he desired peace 
as they were willing to concede to his wishes in the 
matter. 

General Desmond consulied with the ofl5cers of the 
provincial government in Ireland and after a few days 
informed the Emropean powers that the following were 
the conditions on which he would grant peace to Eng- 
land: 

Firstly. The unconditional surrender of Ireland to a 
republican form of government by the people free and 
independent of all entangling alliances with Great 
Britain or her colonies. An even division both in ton- 
nage and displacement and seaworthiness of the British 
navy, including all classes of modem war vessels com- 
plete in armament and equipment. Competent naval 
ofScers representing the governments of America, 
France, and Russia to examine the vessels and make an 
even distribution ; their decision to be final in the matter. 

Secondly. The flag and emblem of the Irish Republic 
to be recognized by Great Britain when and wherever 
met with on land or sea, and saluted in accordance with 
the laws and usuages of nations. All other powers to 
salute it as the emblem of a nation when met with on 
the high seas. And furthermore an injury inflicted by 
Great Britain or any other power on a citizen of the 
Irish Republic to be considered an insult offered to the 
nation and as such to be resented until such time as 
reparation should be made and justice done. 

Thirdly. All laws enacted by England in relation to 
Ireland in the past to be null and void after signing 
these articles. It should also be part of this agreement 
that all soldiers and sailors and marines who are of 
Irish birth and parentage and are now in the 'Service of 
Great Britain either at home or abroad shall be released 
from further service to Great Britain. All soldiers and 
sailors and oflScers of the crown who are in Ireland at 
the time of signing of these articles shall be withdrawn 
after first laying down their arms and ammunition to 
be taken charge of by the officers of the Irish Republic. 

Fourthly. wTierea^ f pr th^ last century Irelaiid ha? 
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been robbed, to the enrichment of Great Britain, by an 
unjust system of taxation to the amount of "one hun- 
dred millions of pounds sterling," therefore it shall be 
part of these articles of peace that the above sum of 
money be paid into the treasury of the Irish Republic 
within six weeks after signing these articles. 

Fifthly. A further sum of eight hundred million 
pounds shall be paid by Great Britain to the treasury 
of the Irish Republic as a war indemnity, the said sum 
to be paid yearly, the whole within ten years. It shall 
also form part of this agreement that no unjust laws or 
prohibitive tariffs shall in future be passed by Great 
Britain discriminating against the importation of goods 
manufactured in Ireland or prohibiting the exportation 
of eoods manufactured in Great Britain to Ireland. 

Sixthly. Any violation of these articles on the part of 
Great Britain shall be understood by the Irish Republic 
as a declaration of war and as such shall be opposed. 
In signing these articles the Irish Republic, to insure 
the fulfillment of the conditions imposed in the treaty, 
asks on their behalf that the Republics of America and 
France and the Emperor of Russia sign on behalf of 
the Irish Republic and that Great Britain shall choose 
three powers who shall act as securities for her proper 
fulfillment of this treaty of peace which shall be and is 
the final solving of the Irish difficulty. 

As the above treaty was submitted to the representa- 
tives of the different European powers they willingly 
accepted the terms and conditions imposed therein as 
there was nothing contained in the articles to interfere 
with their aggressive policy toward Great Britain. As 
far as saluting the flag of the Irish Republic was con- 
cerned they were only too willing to comply. 

The ministers of France ana America signed the 
treaty of peace first after General Desmond, because 
they knew that in Ireland they had a friendly power to 
act as a connecting link between the two great republics, 
thus forming the third link in the great band of freedom 
that was to encircle the world at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. 
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Great Britain chose the Emperors of Germany and 
Austria with the King of Denmark to sign the treaty of 
peace on her behalf. Thus six great powers were wit- 
nesses to the representatives of England in signing the 
treaty of peace with Ireland, leaving her no chance to 
violate it as she did at Limerick with Sarsfield. 

On the morning that the treaty was to be signed at 
Windsor Castle in London, General Desmond instructed 
General McGowan that at 11 a.m. he would sign on 
behalf of Lreland, and that at the moment he signed 
General McGowan would receive a dispatch at his 
headquarters. Immediately afterward he was to nm up 
the tricolor and the national flag of Ireland and fire off 
a national salute of thirty -two guns, one for each coun- 
ty in Ireland. The British fleet was to lower the royal 
standard in answer, and fire a salute of thirty-two guns. 
When this was done the guns of the fleet and army 
were to fibre a general salute of one hundred guns each 
in token of peace. General Desmond gave orders for 
the guns in the chief squares in London to fibre a salute 
of thirty-two guns as soon as the articles were signed. 
At the minute of 11 o'clock on the day in question the 
representatives of the six powers assembled in Windsor 
Castle to sign the treaty of peace. General Desmond 
read the articles in a clear, strong voice and when he 
finished '3umed to the Prince of Wales and members of 
the royal family and cabinet ministers and asked them 
if they were satisfied with the articles contained in the 
treaty? When they answered him in the affirmative he 
took up the pen and signed his name on behalf of Ire- 
land. He was followed by the representatives of the 
United States and France and Bussia who signed it on 
behalf of Ireland, fulfilling her part of the agreement. 
The queen attached her name and after her came the 
Prince of Wales and cabinet ministers, then the repre- 
sentatives of Germany, Austria, and Denmark. As the 
last name was attached to the treaty the guns in front 
of Windsor Castle fired off a salvo of welcome to the 
new republic as the news was cabled to America. The 
guns on the war vessels in the harbor fired off a salute 
of welcome to the new nation; the forts answered; 
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while in New York City there was great rejoicing 
among the Irish exiles and their joy was shared by 
every other nationality. Congress passed resolutions 
recognizing the new republic and congratulating it on 
assuming its place among the nations of the earth. 
The treaty was quickly ratified by the other great 
powers. 

As soon as the treaty was signed General Desmond 
withdrew the guard from Windsor Castle and permitted 
the members of the royal family to rejoin each other. 
The people of England, and of London in particular, 
were glad at the turn for the better made by the articles 
of peace. They were unanimous in their praise of the 
Irish soldiers who had London at their mercy. Not 
one single case of outrage or insult was charged against 
them. This was gratifying to the republican general 

One week after the articles of peace were signed the 
British fleet was withdrawn from Dublin Bay and all 
the vessels at home stations were under the supervision 
of naval officers of the three powers who signed on be- 
half of Ireland and who evenly divided both in regard 
to tonnage and d isplacement. Several vessels on foreign 
stations were to be added as soon as they could be 
recalled. All sailors in the service of Britain of Irish 
birth were given their liberty and immediately took 
service under the flag of the Irish Republic. The ves- 
sels that were to sail imder the colors of the Irish Re- 
public were quickly manned by Irishmen and officers. 

On the day the Irish fleet sailed from the Thames 
with General Desmond and his army bound for the 
Irish coast there was great rejoicing in London, prob- 
ably because the Republican general who had kept them 
in terror of their lives for several weeks past, was now 
gone from among them, they hoped forever. As the 
magnificent fleet bore out to sea the gunners in the forts, 
much against their will, gave them a salute which was 
returned. About 10 o'clock the next morning the fleet 
hove to in Dublin Bay flying the ensign of theKepublic. 
As they were sighted by the lookout on the hill of 
Hawth General Kirwan ordered a salute to be fired. 
As the gims thundered out their welcome from the hill 
fho fioldiers and people gathered there cheered again 
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and again. The two forts on the other side of the bay 
guarding the entrance to Kingstown harbor now joined 
in the glad welcome as their guns belched forth their 
thunderous welcome while the bells in all the churches 
rang forth their joyous notes. As the magnificent fleet 
moved slowly in review up the bay toward the city the 
people crowded along *he shore and cheered with 
enthusiasm. Surely, it was a great day for Ireland ; 
worthy of the seven hundred years of persecution that 
the country had suffered. As the fleet moved up the 
river for some distance the guns of the Irish army along 
the shore sent out their notes of joy while the people 
with one accord cheered again and again and were an- 
swered by those aboard the vessels. The shipping 
along the river was decorated with Irish and American 
flags while here and there might be seen the tricolor of 
France. When the fleet hove to near the custom house, 
General Desmond prepared to go ashore. The soldiers 
were to follow afterward. As he left the vessel on 
board a tender the whole fleet with one accord com- 
menced to fire a salute from the sides of each vessel 
along the line. Volumes of smoke were pouring forth 
from every porthole in honor of the unconquered hero 
of Irish liberty. 

On shore the people were waiting in tens of thousands 
to honor him. As he stepped from the tender the bands 
played "See, the Conquering Hero Comes," while the 
multitude were almost frantic with enthusiasm, every- 
body being anxious to grasp his hand. 

The lord mayor and oflScers of the provincial govern- 
ment were the first to greet General Desmond. He 
wore the same federal gray tunic with green breast 
and cuffs that he did on the night he raised the standard 
of Irish liberty. His headdress was a general's cocked 
hat with green, white, and yellow feathers, representing 
the tricolor of Irish liberty. 

Among the first to greet him and congratulate him. 
was Miss Maud Dunscomb, of New York. He was as- 
tonished to see her. But nevertheless his face flushed 
with pleasure at meeting her again and he thanked her 
for the princely subscription she had given toward the 
cause of Irish freedom. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

IRELAND, A NATION GREAT, GLORIOUS AND FREE, 
FIRST FLOWER OF THE EARTH AND FIRST GEH 

OF THE SEA. 

Dublin had assumed a gala appearance to welcome 
her hero in a befitting manner. Arches of evergreens 
were stretched across the streets, wherein the tricolor 
of green, white, and yellow were blended every house 
and window being decorated with the same colors. 

As General Desmond and the members of the govern- 
ment took their seats in carriages and drove up O'Con- 
nell Street to the principal hotel where on a former 
occasion General Desmond had made his headquarters, 
the enthusiasm of the people along the route knew no 
bounds. The dense mass swayed like a great sea as 
they cheered again and again. The general bowed 
right and left ^i acknowl^eni men he arrived 
at the hotel he was met at the entrance by a delegation 
of ex-members of parliament who represented, or more 
truthfully speaking, misrepresentea Lreland in the 
British House of Commons under the name of the 
**Irish Independent Parliamentary Party.*' The chair- 
man of the delegation, a stout, florid-faced man of about 
middle age, with a nose like a parrot's bill, began to 
read an aadress of welcome. General Desmond listened 
until the chairman was through reading the address, 
which contained many passages congratulating the gen- 
eral on his success in placing Ireland where it belonged 
and reminding him that the Irish Independent Parlia- 
mentary Party took this opportunity of being the first 
to welcome him back from the Sassenach foe. As he 
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finished the general asked him where he was when his 
country needed soldiers to defend her honor. The leader 
replied that he was nobly battling in the House of Com- 
mons for Ireland's freedom and was succeeding bravely 
until General Desmond had made him prisoner in com- 
pany with the other members. The general replied 
that a man with a rifle in his hand was of more service 
to Ireland within the past few months than all the par- 
liamentary agitators that had existed during the last 
century. 

"I am only sorry that I did not separate the so-called 
Irish members of Parliament from their English friends 
and blow them to atoms. Ireland can have no further 
need of your parliamentary ability. She only wants 
true and tried men to remedy her ills.'' General Des- 
mond passed into the hotel where he was informed of 
the preparations that were made in his behalf. Him- 
self and his officers were to attend a ball and reception 
held at the castle that night in their honor. On making 
inquiries he found that his soldiers would be well taken 
care of by the citizens of Dublin. "I am more than 
pleased," he assured the lord mayor, "that you honor 
those brave fellows who followed me so gallantly from 
the first to the last of the fight. It is to them that all 
honor is due for the position our common country holds 
to-day in the admiration of the world. It was those 
brave men who made it possible for the cause of liberty 
to succeed. When you honor them you honor me. 
When you slight them you slight me." 

The reception tendered to General Desmond and his 
soldiers was the grandest affair of its kind ever held in 
Dublin. That night the city was illuminated while 
on every hilltop in Ireland a bonfire was blazing in 
honor of the new republic. 

The day following the reception General Desmond 
and his principal officers held a conference with the 
officers of the provisional government in regards to the 
new constitution drafted for the Irish Republic, which 
was in part as follows : 

There was to be a Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, or Congress. The House of Representatives was 
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to be composed of members elected by the people of the 
several counties for a term of two years. The repre- 
sentation to be as follows: Two members from each 
county and one member from each city numbering over 
ten thousand inhabitants and one for every additional 
ten thousand. The senators were to be elected in the 
same manner, but their term was for three years. The 
president was to be elected also for a term of three 
years, with a vice-president. The other officers of his 
cabinet were to be appointed by him and serve during 
his term. The power to collect taxes, duties, imposts 
and excise, to provide for the common defense of the 
nation against an invader, to declare war, raise and 
support armies for the defense of the nation, to provide 
for and maintain a navy, to coin money, regulate the 
value thereof, were imposed on the members of Congress 
of the Irish Republic. They were as a body to make 
all laws necessary and proper for carrying into execu- 
tion the foregoing powers. No person except an Irish- 
man, bom of Irisn parents in Ireland, was to be eligible 
to the office of President of the Republic ; neither should 
any person be eligible to that office who should not 
have attained to the age of twenty-five years, and have 
been a resident of the republic for ten years. In case 
of death, resignation, or removal of the president dur- 
ing a term the vice-president with the consent of Con- 
gress was to fill the unexpired term. Creed or class 
distinction was forbidden. The president was, with 
the consent of Congress, to receive for his services a 
compensation for his term of office. No person was to 
represent any county or city or borough in Congress 
unless he was and had been a resident of the said county 
for ten years, and was of Irish birth and parentage. 

Every county was to have an assembly composed as 
follows: One member to represent each baxony in 
the county, who must be a resident of said barony; one 
from each division in towns of less than ten thousand 
inhabitants; towns with more than ten thousand being 
classed as cities and to have a regular board of alder- 
men, whose duty it should be to enact such laws as 
shall tend to its welfare and prosperity. They shall 
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have under their authority the police force necessary for 
the preservation of peace in town. The assembly shall 
regulate the police force. They shall also pass laws 
regulating, leveling, and grading all roads in their re- 
spective counties and keep the same in repair. They 
shall have jurisdiction over the construction of all 
public works. They shall also petition Congress for 
appropriations necessary to carry out such improve- 
ments as will tend to the prosperity of the country. 

By the advice of General Desmond it was also era- 
bodied in the constitution that Congress assume control 
of all railroads and canals within the republic and that 
a standing army of fifteen thousand men be maintained, 
while inducements be made to each county and city to 
form volunteer regiments, appropriations for their sup- 
port and equipment to be voted by Congress. In time 
of war every male between the age of twenty-one and 
sixty-five capable of bearing arms shall be called on to 
serve in the ranks in defense of the nation for such 
length of time as the president shall deem fit, or until 
such time as peace is assured. The right of suffrage 
was guaranteed by the constitution to every male per- 
son of sound mind over the age of twenty-one. 

Such were the chief features of the constitution that 
the oflScers of the provisional government adopted for 
the guidance of the new republic. Equality of the 
classes was the greatest boon to the people when the 
poor man's vote was equal to the lord of the manor. 
The poor laborer living in a mud-wall cabin on the side 
of the road wielded the same weapon at the ballot box 
on election day that his great high mightiness, the 
Duke of Mud did. 

Proclamations were posted up all over the country 
signed by the ofl5cers of the provisional government and 
General Desmond and the officers of his command, call- 
ing on the people of the different counties and cities to 
send delegates to the national convention to be held in 
Dublin for the nominating of a president and vice- 
presidelit and judges of the supreme court. 

The proclamation also stated that county conventions 
should be held all over Ireland for the purpose of nomi' 
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nating senators and congressmen to represent the dif- 
ferent counties and cities in the upper and lower houses; 
tlie election for all national and state offices to be held on 
the one day. 

On the day that the national convention was held in 
Dublin the city was dressed in its gayest colors. The 
convention met in the Mansion House where the lord 
maj'or and his council convened. It was called to 
order by the president of the provisional government, 
who read a report of all his official acts for the approval 
of the convention. After the report was adopted the 
regular order of business was taken up. When the 
nomination for president of the new republic was called 
for a delegate nominated General Desmond^ who was 
present as commander-in-chief of the army. When his 
name was mentioned the convention arose to their feet 
and cheered for several minutes. When their enthusi- 
asm subsided somewhat General Desmond arose and in 
a calm and impressive manner thanked the delegates 
for the great honor they wished to confer on him, but 
declined, giving as his reason that as a soldier his only 
ambition in life now was, if the peace of the republic 
was again threatened he might have the honor of again 
leading the victorious troops of the republic against 
the foe. As a citizen he wished to enjoy in common 
with his fellow countrymen the benign influences of 
liberty. It was with sincere regret that the convention 
accepted his declination and proceeded to nominate 
another for the honorable office of president of the re- 
public. All the other national officers were in due 
course nominated and the convention was closed in 
peace and harmony as the first fruits of liberty. The 
general election was to be held some six weeks after the 
date the convention adjourned. 

Two weeks later the county conventions were held on 
the same day to nominate the men whom they wished 
to represent them in the legislature. On the morning 
that the general election was to be held all over Ireland 
the people seemed stupefied with their responsibilities. 
They could not understand how they were all equal 
before the law and could all vote alike; the humble 
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laborer on the same footing as the titled landlord ; they 
could not understand that they were free men and that 
the landlord could not round them up like so many cat- 
tle and drive them to the polling booth on an election 
morning and compel them to vote for the candidate 
that suited his interests best. At last the poor down- 
trodden tenant farmers of Ireland held in their hand 
the Nemesis of landlord tyranny when they stood in the 
voting booth alone with their consciences and their God 
and marked and folded the ballot which they wished to 
vote. 

No one who understands the conditions that had ex- 
isted among the farmers of Ireland for the last century, 
and how they were compelled to vote according to the 
landlord's wishes, will wonder at the astonishment of 
the poor people when they understood that the landlord 
could influence their vote no longer by threatening 
them with eviction if they did not vote for his man. 

The election passed off quietly all over the country. 
As there was only the one candidate for each office 
there was no opposition in either the national or county 
tickets. Every hill and almost every crossroad in Ire- 
land that night had a bonfire to celebrate the event. In 
the whole length and breadth of Ireland there had not 
been a cross word spoken at the polling headquarters in 
the different counties and cities. Such was the bene- 
ficial result of the people being allowed to govern them- 
selves. 

Two weeks later the president and executive were to 
be sworn into office and the whole machinery of the 
government put in motion. It was another great day 
for Ireland when her duly elected representatives met 
for the first time in the name of the Irish Republic. 
Thousands of people flocked in from the country to see 
the inauguration of the president. It was an impres- 
sive scene as the president and officers of the govern- 
ment, in company with the new members of the House 
of Representatives, assembled at the rotunda and with 
General Desmond at their head mounted on his white 
horse (the same horse that took such an active part at 
the battle of the Curragh), the parade started for the 
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old Parliament House in College Green, the Irish 
Republican soldiers acting under General Desmond as 
an escort to the newly elected officers and members of 
the national government. As the procession moved for- 
ward through the dense multitude of people the enthu- 
siasm was intense. Every cry was kindled with love of 
Ireland and every heart palpitated with hope that the 
republic was to last for all time. Surely it was a 

great day for Ireland, and when the people saw their 
ero lead the procession with the same smile of confi- 
dence on his face that he wore when he first appeared in 
their city begrimed with the smoke of battle, but with 
victory stamped upon his brow, a mighty cheer went up 
from the dense mass and rolled away in the distance, 
where the shout was again taken up with renewed vigor 
by the people and the mighty roar echoed back through 
the side streets. The procession continued on down 
O'Connell Street past the statue of the great liberator, 
on up Westmoreland Street, where the head of the 
column wheeled into College Green. When a few 
short, sharp words of command from General Desmond 
formed the troops under his command in a hollow square, 
two deep, the president and members of the cabinet, 
followed by the members of Congress, passed into the 
old Parliament House two by two. The soldiers pre- 
sented arms, while the bands played "God Save Ire- 
land." The signal was given to the fleet in the bay, 
which a few seconds later thundered forth their joyous 
ratification, announcing to the world that the ** people 
were supreme." Congratulations from all parts of the 
earth were received by the government and the people 
on the auspicious occasion. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
A nation's tears o'er a hero's grave. 

After the officers of the government and the mem- 
hers of the legislature were sworn in and took their 
places in the house the first day's work of Congress was 
ended. It was several days before the routine work of 
receiving ambassadors and ministers from foreign gov- 
ernments and accepting theii credentials was attended 
to, while ministers and consuls had to be appointed to 
represent the Irish Republic at foreign courts. 

A week after the opening day the executive and 
members of Congress were in a position to devote all 
their time to passing laws for the welfare of the re- 
public. 

Shortly after the opening of Congress on the day in 
question, the usher at the door announced that General 
Desmond was entering in company with the president. 
As soon as the general appeared on the floor walking 
arm in arm with the president, the members arose in 
their places and the old Parliament House rang with 
their applause iand welcome. As he walked up the 
floor of the house the vice-president motioned to him to 
take a seat beside him. When quiet was restored cries 
came from all parts of the house for General Desmond 
to make a speech, and at the request of the vice-presi- 
dent he arose, while the applause was deafening for 
some minutes. When order was again restored he 
addressed the assembly making an eloquent appeal to 
them to do their duty to their country. "Only a fe\v 
weeks ago," he said, **a hostile fleet with decks cleared 
for action darkened the waters of your beautiful bay 
awaiting the word of gopamajad to destrojr your city and 
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sweep from your battlements the flag of the Irish Be- 
public. To-day through the unmistakable felicity of a 
iust Providencse the greater part of that hostile fleet is 
lying peacefully at anchor in your bay, guarding the 
mouth of your river, while from the top of the main- 
mast flies the flag of the Irish Republic. The admirals 
of the fleet await your orders to carry that flag to the 
farthest ends of the earth. A few months ago Ireland 
was bowed down under the cruel heel of the oppressor; 
to-day she is the proudest nation among the great 
powers of Europe, and her flag is saluted all over the 
world. As a reward for our exertions in the cause of 
freedom you gentlemen meet here to-day as the repre- 
sentatives of a free people, bending the knee of submis- 
sion to no power on earth. The future of your coun- 
try's greatness is in your hands. Let civil and religious 
liberty be the dominating spirit of all your deliberations, 
for the eyes of an admiring world are upon you. Let 
us be vigilant over ourselves and shun all civil discord, 
as it has unfortunately been the curse of our race for 
centuries. 

'*We have alwayo been only too ready to drop the 
fight against the common enemy in the past, and over 
trifles start a fight against our friends and use all the 
eloquence at our conmiand to annihilate them. This 
has been our conduct in the past. So it behooves you to 
exercise toward the people who elected you a benevo- 
lent feeling of friendship. For you gentlemen have 
the opportunity to establish and maintain a govern- 
ment for the people and of the people. 

'*You have one great republic on the Western hemi- 
sphere to rely on, while in the Eastern you have 
another — both fitting examples to copy from ; both hold- 
ing the torch of liberty aloft, a menace to tyranny in 
any form ; thus securing for you the full enjoyment of 
those rights and privileges of which we have been de- 
prived for over seven himdred years. Let that unity 
of sentiment for the best interests of the republic which 
shone so valiantly on the field, to the admiration of the 
world, be equally shown in your coimcils and you can 
engrave in letters of gold the proud motto ^Nil desper^ 

amium de Bepuhlica.\ 

P. 
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**As for me, I only ask to be allowed to retire to ob- 
scurity and contemplate from afar in common with my 
fellow countrymen the benign influence of liberty in my 
native land. Should the peace of the republic be dis- 
turbed my only ambition in life is to again draw the 
sword in its defense. For to my mind there is no 
honor, however great, that you or any other power could 
confer on me that can equal the defense of one's coun- 
try against the invader or oppressor. The veil which 
hides fipom our eyes the future conceals, no doubt in 
mercy to us, many an assault upon the peace, law, and 
liberty of the land we love." 

The applause was deafening as he finished speaking. 
Among the ladies in the gallery he saw Miss Maud 
Dunscomb, and a slight flush overspread his face as he 
bowed to her. A few minutes later he took his leave 
of the house and as he passed down the floor the mem- 
bers arose out of respect to him and he passed out. He 
was met outside by Miss Dunscomb and the two passed 
down College Green in the direction of Westmoreland 
Street. The sidewalk was crowded with people as Gen- 
eral Desmond and Miss Dunscomb passed on arm in 
amu All of a sudden a wild-eyed, frenzied-looking 
man crushed up beside General Desmond, whose atten- 
tion was attracted in another direction. The man 
hastily drew a pistol from his pocket, pointed it straight 
at the general's heart and fired. He reeled and would 
have fallen only for Miss Dunscomb. A startled look 
was on his face for a moment, which gave way to one 
of cahn resignation. Pressing his hand over his heart 
he said in a firm voice: ^'Maud, my day has come; I 
have received my death wound." 

The people crowded around and hastily relieved Miss 
Dunscomb of tbe wounded hero. The wretch who had 
fired the shot was quickly secured and only for the 
calm words of appeal of the wounded general to the 
people they would have taken summary vengeance on 
him right there. 

The wounded man was quickly removed to his hotel 
where the best medical aid in the city was in attendance 
beside his bed. As the doctors removed his clothing 
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they found over his heart the locket with the miniature 
pictures incased in it. It was bent all out of shape. 
Four different times it had turned aside the bullets 
aimed at his heart. But this last time the shot entered 
beside the locket and reached its destination. The 
doctors found that it was useless to probe for it or try to 
reach it as they would only hasten the end of him they 
wished to save. 

The news of the assassination flew all over the city in 
a few minutes. The house hastily adjourned while the 
officers of the government hastened to the hotel to as- 
certain the condition of the general. The news was 
flashed all over the world that the hero of Irish liberty 
had been assassinated in ther public street. A wave of 
sympathy that was as intense as it was widespread 
reacned the bed of the dying hero. Messages of sym- 
pathy were received by the government from the repre- 
sentatives of the different sovereigns of Europe. Every 
moment through the long night the wires and cables 
were busy transmitting messages of sympathy and in- 
quiries regarding the patient's condition. 

Miss Dunscomb at the general's request remained 
beside his bed to the last. After the last rites of his 
church had been administered he became unconscious 
and remained in that state all night long. 

The people assembled in thousands outside the hotel 
and waited through the night anxious to ascertain the 
exact condition of the hero, or learn if there was any 
chance of his recovery. Big strong men sobbed like 
children, while the women who were scattered through 
the crowd cried silently as if their hearts would break. 
When the news reached Westmeath, the general's 
native county, the people were almost -heartbroken. 
For several months they had been quietly preparing a 
surprise for him. They had rebuilt Carrickbawn 
House in a style worthy of its former greatness. The 
land around had been lying idle all those years but was 
again put in shape; fences rebuit; gateways cleared of 
the weeds and dirt that time had accumulated there. 
Everything that loving hands could do to make it habi- 

^ble WW done, and now that theiy self-imposed task 
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was about finished and everything in readiness to pre- 
sent the homestead to their idol he was stricken down 
by the hand of an assassin. All their hopes were 
dashed aside in a few moments. While the hero of Irish 
liberty was tossing on his bed of pain in the hotel, 
during the night the people living in the vicinity of 
Carrickbawn were startled by hearing the heartbroken 
cry of a woman around the house and through the fields. 
They instinctively knew that it was the "Banshee" that 
followed the Desmond family, as the reader has already 
learned. And they knew that the last of the name of 
Desmond was on his dying bed, although the news had 
not then reached those simple country people of General 
Desmond's assassination. Still they knew that that 
old faithful follower of the family never cried in vain, 
and that no matter where the general was his death 
was near. In the morning a messenger was dispatched 
to the town of MuUingar, who only confirmed their 
worst forebodings that he was dying. 

All through the long, weary night Maud Dunscomb 
sat beside the bedside of the dying general. Her eyes 
swelled with weeping as she looked at the hero of her 
dreams and knew that his life was slowly ebbing away. 
Oh, if millions could save his life how she would have 
resigned her wealth with heartfelt thanks ; yes, even to 
spare him one moment's pain. Several nurses were in 
another room who every now and then administered a 
morphine injection to deaden the pain of the patient ; 
while in another room were several eminent doctors 
who were countiog the minutes that their patient had 
yet to live ; while every now and then they would cause 
a notice to be posted up outside for the information of 
the people of how their hero was resting. 

Miss Dunscomb was the only one who remained 
through the night at the bedside of the dying soldier. 
There were several times indeed that she felt the pres- 
ence of others around her — beings of another world she 
felt sure — ^reared and educated as she was in a coun- 
try where superstition is almost unknown. Although 
she could neither distinctly hear nor see anything still 
there w^ w unc^xmy feeling iu her mm^ pf light ^xA 
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intangible substances floating in the air around her and 
brushing against her cheek with ever so faint a touch. 
Looking toward the bed she saw a beautiful smile over- 
spread the dying man's face. She saw the lips move 
as if speaking. She stooped down her shapely he^ to 
hear what was in his mind. The lips again moved and 
she heard the words: "Oh, Kathleen, how radiant you 
look, and poor mother — she is happy at last. Poor, 
dear, dear mother, who suffered so much on my 
account." 

The poor, heartbroken girl knew that the last 
thoughts of the dying man were on the first love of his 
vouth ; that after all those years his love for Kathleen 
had never changed. She felt a vague, depressed sensa- 
tion come over her, that she had done wrong in trying 
to win his love away from this angelic being whom she 
felt to be hovering over the pillow of the dying man. 
She felt alone in the world now, that he whom she 
loved as no girl ever loved man before had forgotten 
her. Indeed she was not sure if she ever occupied his 
thoughts. She felt inclined to withdraw from the room 
as if by remaining she was committing a sacrilege. 
But some unseen influence impelled her against her will 
to remain. The sufferer's lips began to move again, 
and she stooped to hear the words they uttered, although 
her heart was breaking at the thoughts of their mean- 
ing. She could not resist the temptation to hear them. 
Plain and distinct the utterance came through the lips, 
as if in answer to a question : "Maud Dunscomb is next 
to you, Kathleen, the dearest friend I have." A 
heavenly smile illuminated the features and a gentle 
sigh escaped through the lips ; after the words were 
spokon an imperceptible tremor passed through the body 
and the soul of a hero had fled to its heavenly reward. 

The heartbroken girl arose, and stooping over the bed 
she reverently impressed a kiss on his lips. She knelt 
down and prayed long and earnestly to God to give her 
strengtii to bear her trial like a Christian. His dying 
words brought comfort to her broken heart, and in the 
presence of the earthly remains of him she loved, and in 
the eye& of her heavenly fattver, d\Q vowed in her heart 
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that no other man should ever supplant Gerald Des- 
mond in her love. 

The people were heartbroken when the news of the 
hero's deatli was annoimced. The houses and windows 
were draped in black all over the city, while mourning 
arches were stretched across the principal streets with 
his picture in the center and the motto, "We moum our 
hero," encircling it. His death cast a gloom over the 
nation. Irishmen all over the world felt as if they had 
lost a personal friend. The nations of the earth sym- 

¥ithized with the new republic in its great trouble, 
he Senate of the United States adjourned by unani- 
mous vote out of respect for the dead patriot and in 
regard to the feelings of a large number of citizens of 
Irish birth. 

The body of Desmond lay in state in the Mansion 
House for Beveral days, whire a continual stream of 
sobbing people passed around the coffin through the 
long day and far into the night to take a last look at 
the dead patriot. 

A company of soldiers of the Old Guard dressed in 
their gray and green uniforms acted as the death watch 
around the bier. Before he died he expressed a wish to 
be buried beside his father and mother, that his ashes 
might mingle with their dust, and that of his sister and 
sweetheart. But the people would not consent. His 
tomb should be in Glassnevin, where the nation's 
mighty dead sleep. He would have a large plot to 
himself and the ashes of his parents should sleep beside 
him and those of his sister and sweetheart also. The 
evening before the funeral the coffin with the remains 
of General Desmond was removed to the Roman Cath- 
olic cathedral in Marlborough Street; where the next 
morning a high mass was chanted for the repose of his 
soul. The chuich was complet ?ly draped in black. It 
was buried in complete darkness save for the yellow 
candles at the catafalque and on the altar. The im- 
pressive ceremony was attended by the largest concourse 
ever assembled before in the city under similar circum- 
stances. Outside the church door the streets on either 
side were packed with a dense mass of people. And 
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when the solemn requiem was commenced by the plain, 
Gregorian chant, Protestant and Catholic knelt side by 
side, and reverently bowed their heads when the tolling 
of the bell announced the solemn raising of the Host. 
One of the priests connected with the church preached 
the funeral oration. He described in strains eloquent 
and mournful the short but brilliant career of tbe dead 
soldier. The sobbing from the true and tender-hearted 
people burst out anew; and as the priest continued to 
describe him so gifted and widely admired, ijo gen- 
erally loved by liferty-loving people all over thejworld, 
the people were intensely agitated. A few mioments 
later and the impressive ceremony was over. Thien the 
people filed out of the church to &ke their places un the 
mournful procession outside. As the lid of the ^ffin 
was about to be fastened Miss Maud Dunscomb, eluding 
the care of her devoted sympathizers, prostrated i!l|jer- 
self over the coffin and kissed the pale cold lips of hi 
who had won her virgin heart, by a supreme effort" 
she took one last, long, lingering, famished look at the 
dead face of her king among men, and with a piteous 
passion of hopeless sorrow glued her lips to the name on 
the coffin-plate, her last, last farewell. 

Thrice did the muffled drums roll like distant thunder 
as the coffin, wrapped in the tricolor of the republic, 
was raised on the shoulders of twelve soldiers of the 
Old Guard, borne from the church and deposited on a 
gun-carriage in waiting outside, drawn by twenty-four 
magnificent horses draped in black netting with white 
rosettes. Again the drums rolled while the bells in the 
different churches, Protestant and Catholic, began to 
toll solemnly; and out in the bay could be heard the 
boom of the minute guns of the fleet. Again the drums 
rolled and the plaintive chords of the ''Dead March in 
Saul" rose like a wail and the procession moved for- 
ward in the following order. First came all that was left 
of the Old Guard, scarce two hundred men, with their 
rifles reversed ; then several hundred little girls dressed 
all in white with a black sash fastened around their 
waists, strewing flowers along the route; then the mas- 
sive band of the two Irish regiments, which until lately 
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were in the service of England, playing the solemn 
march with expressive effect ; next the clergy, bearing 
the crucifix and accompanied by thurifers wafting 
incense; then came the gun-carriage with the coflSn, 
drawn by the twenty-four horses. 

On the coffin lid rested a cross of red and white roses 
and heartsease. The sword he had worn and used so 
effectively at the Curragh was crossed on the coffin lid 
with his general's headdress. Then came the pall-bear- 
ers, all with the rank of general; the dead general's 
white horse, draped in black netting, with saddle and 
bridle. The boots worn by the dead hero, with spurs 
attached, were fastened in the stirrups with the heels to 
the front. Then followed the president and the mem- 
bers of the cabinet with the members of the diplomatic 
corps. Following after them came the senators and 
congressmen; then more soldiers; while the remainder 
of the parade was made up of trade societies and civic 
bodies. Slowly and solemnly the procession wended 
its way through the dense line of mourners that packed 
the streets on either side along the route. All stood 
with uncovered heads, most of them sobbing bitterly as 
if their hearts would break; while the boom of the min- 
ute guns from the fleet anchored in the bay sounded 
like distant thunder. 

When the mournful procession arrived at Glassnevin 
the coffin was removed from the gun-carriage and borne 
on the shoulders of the generals who had acted as pall- 
bearers, and deposited in the temporary tomb provided 
until such time as the grand monument should be 
erected over his last resting-place. As the lord bishop 
of Dublin pronounced the absolution and the priests 
chanted the De Profundis^ the sobbing of strong men 
and women could be heard on all sides. As the priests 
finished, three volleys of musketry were fired, each fol- 
lowed by a roll of muffled drums, which a few minutes 
later was answered by the fleet in the bay firing off the 
heavy guns. This volley announced that the ceremony 
was over. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 
''the light of freedom sheds her effulgent 

RAYS o'er the land, AND THE LIGHT OF PEACE 
OVERSHADOWS ALL ALIKE." 

A FEW months after the sad events related in the last 
chapter occurred, Miss Dunscomb lost her kind and indul- 
gent parent, who left her possessed of ten million dollars 
in real estate which she had converted into money and 
with part of it she purchased a magnificent residence in 
one of the principal squares in Dublin where she lived 
a quiet life alone with her servants. Every morning in 
the year she had the choicest flowers in her hot houses 
plucked and laid on her hero's tomb in Glassnevin. 
Hardly a day passed that her carriage was not ordered 
and she directed her coachman to drive to the cemetery 
where she spent an hour or two communing with the 
dead. The people had a warm place in their hearts for 
her, and many was the "God bless you, me poor, heart- 
broken lady," uttered as her carriage dashed by on its 
daily journey to the city of the dead. All the simshine 
had gone out of her young life. She had bright offers 
of marriage, but she preferred to remain single for his 
sake; the people loved her for his sake also. 

Sometimes she would take a tour through the west or 
south of Ireland and visit the poor people and converse 
with them. It was a source of happiness to her to hear 
the simple, honest-hearted people praise her dead hero. 
In every cabin she entered she was conducted to the 
best room in the house and the stool or chair was care- 
fully dusted for her to take a seat while a cheap picture 
of her lover looked down on her from the walL The 
conversation always drifted to the subject of the picture 
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and she would hear the praises of Desmond from the 
lips of these simple folk; and *'how the grand lady left 
her beautiful home in America for love of him ana wa^ 
living in Dublin where she could be near himi; and 
sure it would be a pity if she was not laid to sleep be- 
side him when she died." This soothed the pain of her 
heart. She always returned from these excursions 
greatly recovered in health. She invariably left a sub- 
stantial remembrance of her visit behind her. 

The first fruits of liberty was the prosperity that 
prevailed all over the land. Congress was for the first 
term in constant session. Manufactories were spring- 
ing up all over the country; public works were started 
by the government to give employment to all. Emi- 
gration was stopped, while thousands of exiles were 
flocking back from all parts of the world. There was 
work in plenty for alL One of the first laws enacted by 
Congress directed the Gaelic language to be taught in 
the schools and colleges, all of which were supported by 
the government. Congress assumed full power in deal- 
ing with the land question and enacted a law authoriz- 
ing the government to purchase all encumbered estates 
in Ireland and allow the tenants to buy their holdings 
at a nominal price, giving them a long term in which 
to pay the government back the money they advanced ; 
also authorizing the government to give the tenants a 
loan on a long term for any improvements they desired to 
make. The government established a well-regulated 
system of drainage all over the country and gave com- 
pensation for all waste lands reclaimed by the tenants. 
As all the railroads and canals were under the control 
of the government every facility and encouragement 
was extended to the farmers from one end of Ireland 
to the other to have their produce placed in the best 
market. Through the encoiu'agement of the govern- 
ment the goods manufactured in Ireland f oimd a ready 
market all over the world. 

The farmers were further protected against the loss 
of cattle by the periodicalj plagues that sweep over the 
country at times, leaving ruin and disaster behind. 
The poor farmers were compensated to the full value of 
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the animals who died or had to be killed in order to 
stamp out the disease, and if the crops failed means 
were quickly taken by the government to assist the peo- 
ple over the diflSculty. They also compelled the land- 
lords v/hose estates were miencumbered to sell to the 
tenants at a government valuation; thus doing away 
with the rapacious system of landlord tyranny that was 
a blight on the land. The farmer was encouraged to 
improve his soil because he was secmred against the rent 
being raised for the improvements he made, as was 
formerly the case. The laws were enacted for the h&nr 
efit of all the people and were cheerfully obeyed. 
Crime had become almost unknown throughout the re- 
public. A kindly spirit of religious toleration pre- 
vailed on every hand. Art and science were encour- 
aged by the government. 

" Sweet aeain was the sound when oft, at evening's close, 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose." 

Peace and prosperity went hand in hand through the 
land. So contagious was the benign influence of liberty 
that the people of England were sick and tired of 
royalty and the attending evils of a monarchcial gov- 
ernment and declared themselves in favor of a repub- 
lic. The hero of Irish liberty showed them the evil of 
their ways. The war indemnity they were compelled to 
pay to the Irish Republic was in their minds a sufficient 
burden to undertake without having to support the 
royal family. Another difficulty presented itself in 
Cr.nada claiming kindred with the United States, and 
having the claim allowed by being admitted into the 
Union, thus depriving England of a large amount of 
revenue; and the old proverb *'that troubles never come 
alone" v/as again verified by Australia declaring its 
independence of England, cutting off another source of 
revenue; while India preferred to be under Russian 
rule. Egypt was the only country that England had 
any foothold in ; and all the use that that country was 
to her was as a graveyard for her troops. After awhile 
she gave it up. 

Thus was tlie power of the tyrant broken. England^ 
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once mighty, was mighty no more. Her commerce 
had ahnost disappeared from the ocean; while that of 
the Irish Republic found its way to the furthest parts 
of the earth. 

Irish discontent had entirely disappeared and a 
healthy ambition to excel in art and science had taken 
possession of the people. The country became the 
"Mecca" of tourists, who had at last discovered its 
natural beauties and varied scenery; while the charm 
of its happy and coiatented people was attractive even 
to the seeker after pleasure. 

The epitaph of the immortal Emmett was traced by 
the hand of a free man and a national monument raised 
in his memory. Nor were the other heroic dead for- 
gotten. A certain day was set aside each year to deco- 
rate their graves in loving memory of the stand they 
made for fatherland. Wherever among Irishmen a 
heart shall be found that beats to the transports of 
patriotism and liberty, its highest aspuration should be 
to claim kindred with the spirit of Gferald Desmond of 
Carrickbawn, 



THE END. 
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a free hand, and the action of the story is brisk and interesting. 
The spiritualistic episode is novel and interesting alike to skeptics 
and converts. The novel should, and doubtless will, have a large 
circulation. — LeslUs Weekly. 

The hero leads a double life. He is John Boyd, with a wife 
in New York, and James Boylci with another wife in Boston.-^ 
SfirUoftki Times. 

Boyle is extricated by marrying a certain Jack.— 73# Mirrm^^ 
Si, Louis. 

A spiritualistic atmosphere is wrought into the story, whidh 
Hk entertainingly written.— /Traimi/^ Mirror. 

A tale of a female spiritualist, who believes herself to be 
married to what she terms hex *' spirit afi&nity.**— Sm Francfse^ 
NewS'JMUr. 

A peculiar story of a widow, who was an enthusiastic spirit* 
nalist, who loved and constantly commtmed with her spirit hus- 
band, the mystery of which is explained during the progress o£ 
the story. --Philadelphia Times. 

Mr. Fulton is an expert in spiritualism, and uses his experi* 
ences to expose some bogus xnanifestations and to develop hit 
Ctlrious plot^Aulhor's League. 

The hero leads a double Xxi^^Bosion IdeaL 
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One of Earth^s Daughters. 

By ELLEN ROBERTS. 

Neely*8 Popular Library. 

Paper, 25c* 

There have been books which secured a 
tremendous sale through the bitter attack of 
newspaper critics; while others succeeded 
through the host of favorable comments that 
greeted their appearance in the arena of public 
estimation. Faint praise accomplishes nothing 
— indeed, it is never deserved. The verdict 
of these experienced critics has been unusually 
favorable toward " One of Earth's Daughters,** 
and we feel justified in offering it to our 
patrons as a story well worth reading, which 
cannot be said of all the novels launched upon 
the public these days by enterprising publishers. 
It is a genuine pleasure to come across a book 
so carefully and conscientiously written, and in 
which the characters fulfil their destinies. A 
vein of love drifting through the whole fabric 
leavens it without any erotic tendencies. Taken 
in all, " One of Earth's Daughters" is a very read* 
able little volume, and shows commendable dis» 
cernment on the part of the publisher. The 
world is always better for such moral books. 
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A Fascinating Sinner. 

By "DELTA.'* 

^ Neriy's Popular LIlMwry—Pi^ier, asc 

This is certainly one of the brightest and 
MTOSt sparkling travesties ever written upon 
modern "society" in Engbnd. There is not a 
dull line in it, and the author has handled the 
various characters with rare skill, giving us such 
Btrong delineations that we have no difficulty in 
recognizing counterfeit resemblances of people 
to be met with in other walks of life besides the 
•'four hundred." It is the s^ory of a luxurious 
and high-spirited young woman, who, married to 
an English nobleman, gives the worthy man 
serious cause for anxiety. Hev luxurious tastes, 
her greedy desire to make the most of life, and 
the colloquial animation of the narrative give an 
agreeable raciness to this bright and cheery book 
that is full of constant sparkle and brightness. 
It will not require more than ordinary penetra* 
tion to discover that the author paints her char- 
acters and introduces colloquial arguments with 
a distinct and commendable purpose in view. 
The moral of the book is so manifest that it can 
hardly fail of its purpose with the general reader. 
It is evidently no amateur hand that guides these 
various characters to their destiny, but one long 

Eracticed in the art of catering to the great pub 
c of omnivorous readers. 
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PAOLA CORLETIl, 

THE FAIR ITALIAN. 

By ALICE HOWARD HILTON, 

Author of "A Blonde Creole." 
Neely'8 Popular Library* imper asc 

This is a charming romance of life in Italy 
and New Orleans — of a pretty Italian maid, 
daughter of a Neapolitan nobleman, who elopes 
with the lover of her choice, a poor musician, 
and being hounded by the emissaries of a disap- 
pointed suitor, in conjunction with her angry 
father^ they start for America, settling in the 
famous French Quarter of New Orleans. 

The story is sweet and pure, and full of ex* 
cceding pathos — the descriptive bits of old New 
Orleans, with its Jackson Square and St. Louis 
Cathedral, opposite, are clever pictures of the 
Creole City of the past. Since Cable has ceased 
his admirable novels of these interesting people, 
the public will undoubtedly welcome an addition 
to Creole literature from the pen of one so 
thoroughly conversant with the subject as Mri^ 
Hilton. 
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Novels of Willis SteeO. 

In A Mountain op Gold the reader is led througli 
many strange adventures^ while a vein of love arouse 
the interest of the fair sex. Mr. Steell has shown more 
than ordinary power in describing Western scenes. Foi 
many years to come the region from the Rockies to the 
l^acific must be the home of romance. The century be 
fore us is destined to be marked by stupendous discover 
ies in the treasures of the earthy and stories of minuig 
must always commend themselves to the eager public. 

IsiDRA, The Patriot Daughter of Mexico. 
the land of the Montezumas has always been invested 
irith a halo of romance ever since the days when the 
Spanish invader, Cortez, swept over the country with 
his conquering army of treasure seekers. This interest, 
instead of waning as the years pass by, rather increases. 
New knowledge of Mexico but whets our eagerness to 
learn more of her strange people, their methods of hving, 
and the vast treasures that lie sealed under her mountain 
ledges. " Isidra " is written by one who is thoroughly 
at home in his subject. It is a charming tale of love 
and adventure under the Mexican flag, and one cannot 
read the romance without learning many interesting 
things in connection with our neighbors over tJud terder: 



ISIDRA. Paper, 60 oents* 

A MOUNTAIN OP GOLD. Paper, 26 oiWltS. 
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The Honor of a Princess. 

By F. KIMBALL SCRTONER. 

Neely*8 Prismatic Library. 
Gilt top^ SOc 

« 

A new novel, "The Honor of a Princess/* bj^ 
a new writer, F. Kimball Scribner, has easily 
won the approbation of the lovers of romance, 
dealing as it does with the adventures of two 
Englishmen during the latter years of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

From first to last the story is filled with ac- 
tion. Falling under the displeasure of the Virgin 
Queen, Harold Martant, an English Catholic, 
makes his escape to France, accompanied by an 
old retainer of his House, a veteran of the days 
of Drake and Frobisher. On the advice of a 
certain Captain Von Francius, a former leader 
of a Free Company, the refugees accompany him 
to Schleswig and enter the service of the young 
king of that country, whose title to the throne 
is disputed by a nobleman of the kingdom. 

The story, which is charmingly told in the 
simple language of a soldier of the period, treats 
of the adventures of Martant and his compan- 
ions while in the service of the Royal House of 
Schleswig. Though a new writer, the author's 
name is not unknown to the literary world, he 
being a member of the well-known family of 
Charles Scribner's Sons, publishers. 

For tale ev e ryw here, or sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
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THE KING'S WARD 

Jessie Van Zile Belden 

Being a chronicle of events in the life of Charles Norton, 
Knt., from the 24th of June, 1536, to the Feaste of 
Sainte John the Baptiste in 1537. 

Gathered from ancient and musty documents wherein 
are recorded stirring tales of uprisings in the 
West and North. 



^ ^ Goth, $1.00 J^ J^ 

•• There is not a dull page in the little book."— /Vj/, Denver, 

*' Chivalry's charm is endless and we who live in a quieter 
time are fain to lose ourselves in dreams of the pageantry of old." 
— Post Express t Rochester. 

" It is a straightforward narrative, told in keeping with the 
assumed character of the narrator, and has a pleasant en<^ng." 
"^The Plain Dealer^ Cleveland. 

** An atmosphere of knightly courage, chivalrous loyalty and 
pure love, distinguishes this story of the sixteenth century. The 
clash of arms, the entanglements of political intrigue, a faint 
shadow of human sin, of revolt and the brave rescue of fair gentie- 
women, separated lovers happily reunited, these are the ele- 
ments upon which the interest of the story concentrates. *• — Timts^ 
Brooklyn. 

'* Of course, it has the lady fair, the castle, the knavish 
vassals and all the other ingredients that are generally looked for 
in uar natives dealing with that romantic period. Added to this 
is the flavor of religious superstition and a ghost — and what more 
could be desired V^-^ Journal^ New York. 

••As sweet and old-time love story as has ever been told, 
A poem without the bounds of rhyme." — Courier^ Boston, Mass. 

'*It abounds in stirring deeds and chivalric sentiment." — 
Globe- Democrat^ St. Louis. 

"It is simply told in purest English." — Advertiser^ Newark^ 

JN. J, 
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THE MALACHITE CROSS 

By FRANK H. NORTON. Paper, 95c 

This book has received colnmaa of reviews on account of iVL 
wonderfully sensational character, and a few extracts maywwm 
to indicate its general character. 



V. T; Her»M __ "^The Malachite 

II has taken tha tro'ibie H 

■ ' ' ■ he reader's interesl 

at weird stiry it ii^ 



enajson Xeely. is an except I oiiallr entenslnine and 

'k too many wiitei? of the ptesent day- the autnor h-v — -.- . - 

nstnict a aldlful aud original plot, the result being that the reader's inter^ 



with many stronff passages and a sufficiently dramatic linale. The charactan 
portrayed are lifelike, and the incidents described are novel and Dlctuicsqufl 
Altneether ' The Ma'achite Cross ' is a book nhich loveis of fictioa will dot 
it well worth their while to read." 

UhImIIi. N. J.,H9ni "When 1 toolc Dp the copy of 'The Malachite Cross, 
by Frank H, Nnrtan, It recalled to my mind the many happy hours spent in 
tua company oE its accomplj^ed and many-stded author, both in London and 
la New York. When I first made Frank Norton's acquaintance he was en- 
sued on the London edition of the New Vorlt /^f/ a.i/, one of Jas. Cordon 
Beanett'a enterprises which lUd not succeed, though 1 could never Quit^ sea 
the reason why, except on eeneial principles, for one could hardly expect to 
see an edition of the London Umts pay in New YorkI But to lefum to 
Frank Norton, who is a newspaper man to the tips of hb fingers. He had 
lu^ come back from the Continent, where he had beeu on New York Herald 
badness, and never did I meet an American as enthusiustic about his environ- 
ment over there, so appreciative of historical l^ndon, or so dellghtrd with its 
artistic, literary, and intellectual life. But Norton Is what many newspaper 
men are not ; he Is a man of lltetarv taste and culture. I was then deep in a 
Vv. - i eighteenth century English Hteratnre, and many were the dellghtlul 
talks ve had on the men of GoTdsirJth'sand Dr. Johnson's time, witliwhos? 
work'; he was thoroughly familiar and at home. Later on when I vi<^ ted Amer- 
ica, it was through him that I saw much of the newspaper ^de of New York, 
and met many men prominent in the newspaper world. Of late yp-ars he has 
devoted himself closaly to the study of astrology, and has quite recently pub- 
lished in the magazines some Important and startling articles en tliis lasii- 
sating: subject. His own contribationi to literature have not been insigniu- 
cant What Americanschoolboydoesnotknowhis 'Daysof Daniel lioooe. 
one of the best historical stories for bof* we have i The present book is a 
romance of two countries, and the scene is laid in New York and Paris. It 
is a taleol magic, mystery, and necromancy, (undng upon the patent forces 
hidden in an ancient heirloom in the form of a Malachite cross. It is dra- 
matic, and holds the reader with Its powerful Interest and exciting incident. 
Coming from so practised a pen it Is needless to say it is well written." 

Ilrghimpton.lf. I. '"The Malachite Cross.' by Frank H.Norton, published by, 
Ti:plnf ilerald F.'Jennyson Neely, 114 Fifth Avenue, New YorkCity ; 50c '- 

A story of Paris, Franie, and southwestern Europe of a half centiry or moro 
ago, intrigue, plot and weird adventure are met with in every page. The ao^ 
tnor's description of jjlaces, his delineation of character, weaving and unJ 
ravehngof plot and general vigorous treatment of the poUtical and soiial 
questions of the forties renders this story interesting, although it is at titoo* 
BO intensely dramatic and sensational as to seem almost Improbable. Horn 
ever, none but a very discerning critic will raise this poii^i and with the geB" . 
eral public we predict a good tun for Chlsbnok." I 
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Two Famous Authors. 

To lovers of military tales and stories of romantic adventiilt 
the world over the names of 

CAPT. CHAS. KINO, U.S.A. 

AND 

ST. GEORGE RATHORNE^- 

Author of " Dr. Jack,** 

have indeed become household words. Their widely circulated 
novels may be fotmd wherever the English language is spoken, 
and have served to while away the teditun of many a long rail- 
way journey or ocean voyage. The pubUc seem to eagerly wel- 
come each new story from mese travelers who have searched the 
strangest comers of the earth for new scenes and remarkable ex« 
ploits with which to entertain their legion of readers. Mr. F. 
Tennyson Neely has pleasure in announcing that the very latest 
and best productions of these wizard pens are now appearing in 
his attractive list of publications, and may be found on every 
book-stall here and abroad. 

THE LATEST BOOKS by Capt King. 

WUtBIOSOAP. Cloth, $1.8fi. 
FuAT FBA YHE. Glotii, $L25 ; pap«r, ftOo. 
AHAEICTWIFE. TuUy Illiistrated. Cloth, 9L20 ; paper, SOe. 
A GABSI80N TAKGLB. doth, $1.25 ; pap«r, 60c 
TBTTVPETEB FBED. SlQStratecL Gilt t<^, 60c 

VOBLE BLOOD AND A WX8T POINT PAEALLEZn By Capt. Kino and 
Ernst Von Wxldbnbruch of the German Army. Gilt top, AOo* 



THE MOST RECENT NOVELS by St George Ratbbome. 

Author of *' Doetor Jaek.** 

Uniform Editions, Cloth, tijoai paper, soc* 
8Q0IBSJ0HN. ,i-.F«,>--. 

A SON OP MAB8. 

A BAB SIN18TSB. 

A G0DDB8S OP APBIGA. 

IIA8KED IN XTSTEBT. 

CBB BlflCUE PBOM THB TUBKS. 

Othen in preparation for early Iirae. 
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